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THE COAST FISHERIES CONFERENCE. 


WE shall begin in our next number the publication of 
the full official report of the coast fisheries conference 
held in this city on the call of President Huntington of 
the New York Fish Commission. While the conference 
adjourned without having accomplished anything definite 
toward the object for which it was called, the proceedings 
demonstrated several things: First, a widespread and 
growing belief on the part of the rod and line fishermen 
that the supply of food fish along the coasts of the New 
England and Middle States is diminishing; second, a 
firmly expressed declaration on the part of the net and 
seine fishermen and fish dealers that food fish are as 
plentiful as ever. 

Further, it was clearly shown that the rod and line 
fishermen believe in stopping the use of pounds in inland 
salt waters and the hauling of menhaden seines in bays, 
sounds and narrow waters, while limiting the use of 
pounds everywhere to the four months beginning July 1. 
The commercial fishermen and fish dealers oppose these 
measures as being too sweeping and destructive of the 
fishing industry, but declare their willingness to submit 
to any reasonable regulations looking toward the protec- 
tion of the fish and the maintenance of the supply. 

The great difficulties in the way of concerted action 
and satisfactory results of such meetings are immediately 
apparent. The interests represented are diverse and con- 
flicting, the convention finds itself powerless to act 
effectively, and the data presented to establish certain 
important statements are found to be unsatisfactory. 
Few States have the means of collecting statistics, and 
many compilations offered in evidence are discovered to 
be faulty. Again, the States are usually unwilling to 
unite upon any legislation affecting the coast fisheries. If 
one of them has a temporary advantage of posi- 
tion it generally opposes a change of regulations. 
The same is true of interior waters and a case in point is 
the struggle on the part of the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission to induce the Maryland Commissioners to unite 
with them in removing fish traps from the lower fifteen 
miles of the Susquehanna River. 

Statistics are often misleading unless carefully handled 
and adequate. There is frequently a local diminution of 
food fish, although the general supply may be kept up 
by developing the waters. Again, the supply may be 
maintained by extraordinary increase of the nets and 
pounds employed in the fishery. The Spanish mackerel, 
for example, is rapidly falling off in Virginia, yet the 
market supply is kept up by shipments from new waters 
in the Gulf States, The catch of shad continues uniform, 
but the number of pounds in some regions has been 
enormously increased. 

. There is no question that inquiries into the actual state 
of the fisheries should continue to be made—as they have 
been made year after year by some of the States as well 
as the United States. It is neither necessary nor desirable 
that the inquiry should be limited to practical fishermen 
and fish dealers, These classes do not themselves desire a 
Commission so restricted. No harm can come from a 
study of the life history of the fishes and of the methods 
employed in the United States and abroad. The relation 
of scientific research to public economy is too well known 
to require explanation or defense. Let us have all the 
information needed as a basis of proper legislation and as 











a guide in the artificial propagation of useful fishes, and 
let all good men unite in supporting measures necessary 
to protect the inhabitants of the waters. Such protection 
may be secured without danger of destroying great indus- 
tries and making fish a luxury which only the rich can 
afford. 


QUAIL STOCKING. 

THE letter from our Canadian correspodent ‘‘Cinna,” 
printed in another column, will be read with great inter- 
est, especially by those who have in view the restocking 
with quail of sections where no birds are now found. We 
have been hearing of the rearing of quail in confinement 
for lo, these many years, but the authentic cases where 
success has been had could be numbered on half the fin- 
gers of asingle hand. From the tone of the letter which 
“Cinna” quotes, it would seem that Mr. Duncan had little 
or no difficulty in rearing his birds, and he looks forward 
to renewed success next season. If it can be shown that 
the quail can be reared in confinement, one of the shoot- 
ing problems of the future will have been solved. 

Reports from northeastern shooting grounds everywhere 
show that this autumn quail have been singularly scarce, 
and we have in mind more than one township, where birds 
are usually moderately abundant, in which the total bag 
for all the gunners this year does not number a dozen 
birds. If itis true that the severe winter of 1892-93 is 
the cause of this scarcity, it would seem that the prospects 
for shooting next autumn are dismal enough. 

It is apparent that before long field shooters must take 
some action, either by importing foreign birds, as has 
been done in some cases, or by restocking with native 
species brought from long distances, This last method, 
while it has been extensively tried, cannot be said to have 
been successful, and of the many thousands of Southern 
quail turned out in the Northern States within the past 
few years, only a very inconsiderable proportion have 
been shot, or have lived over to reproduce their kind. 
The enterprise of restocking gur-coverts is as yet wholly 
in the experimental stage, and it is safe to say that we 
know very little about what‘should be done in the matter. 





PORTRAITS IN INK. 
IV.—THE PROFESSOR. 

You anticipate great pleasure in meeting the Professor 
of some congenial branch of natural history, for you 
ichthiology, perhaps, for you have long been acquainted 
with him through his charming descriptive writings, 
wherein he discourses so eloquently and feelingly of the 
ennobling and refining influences of field sports through 
the close contact with nature to which they bring one. 

In season and out of season he preaches the gospel of 
outdoor sport, which, if followed in the true spirit, must 
perforce make one reverent, wise, patient, generous, self- 
sacrificing, modest, while bestowing the grosser gifts of 
health and strength. 

Hunt, Shoot, Fish and Be Good, is the grand precept of 
life that he continually exhorts you to follow, to be guided 
by, and in your humble attempts to follow this saintly 
teacher, you have felt condemned when you caught your- 
self uttering a naughty word over a fouled hook or a 
missed fair shot, and almost despair of complete sanctifi- 
cation when you detect yourself rejoicing more over a 
heavy bag and full creel than over sky and landscape, 
glorified by sunset or the twilight solemnity of the woods. 

But he, serenely exalted above all such weakness and 
vanity, must be the ideal true sportsman and gentle 
angler, possessing all the virtues of each, which he has so 
admirably set forth, and as such you have limned a por- 
trait of him. 

It is a pity to meet him and have it spoiled by compari- 
son with the original. There is no similitude in it to this 
gross, arrogant, selfish, egotistic man, who takes as of 
right the easiest chair and the warmest or coolest place, 
sorts the basket for the finest fruit, disparages the fare, 
asserts his theories, scoffs away opposite opinions, vaunts 
his achievements, patronizes nature with the air of being 
her chief p~oprietor and only interpreter. 

If you should attempt a more truthful portrait than 
your ideal one, while you are in the reaction of disillusion, 
you would doubtless draw it in charcoal with very few 
touches of white chalk, and the result would be a carica- 
ture, not a portrait, with every ugly feature exaggerated 
and overshadowing the gentler ones. 

Really, he is not an imposter, nor is he a bad man, but 
one with two sides. Your first picture was drawn from 
the better one, reflected in his writings; that it is poorly 





exemplified in them does not prove that his teachings are 
false. 

He must have felt or he could not so well describe the 
refining influence of intercourse with nature, though it 
has not perceptibly touched the baser of his two person- 
alities. He is certainly none the worse for it, doubtless 
better than he would be without it. 

If you have ever been intimately acquainted with a 
saint it is more than likely that you have found him 
very good and very disagreeable, the fine gold of a pious 
life strangely mingled with the dross ®f human frailties, 
but such a revelation does not make religion less true, 
nor the gold itself less precious. e 

A bad example does not invalidate a good precept, and 
if shooting and fishing have not made the Professor a per. 
fect man it is no reason why you should forswear such 
pastime or cease to use the rod and gun as pretexts for 
going forth to nature. 


THE COLONELS ARE INCLUDED. 

THERE are sundry think-themselves-better-than-other 
men who appear to be deluded with the notion that they 
enjoy special immunity from the game and fish laws. 
These statutes, they affect to hold, are all well enough in 
their way as restraints upon the common herd, but we, 
the possessors of handles to our names, are not bound by 
them. 

And not only this, but there are never wanting others 
to proffer their friendly services to back up the assump- 
tions by these men of special privileges. Let a Chicago 
Doctor of Divinity kill deer in Minnesota out of season. 
and his lawlessness will be defended not alone by himself 
but by apologists who hold that the Minnesota Legislature 
never intended to curtail the deer slaughtering inclina- 
tions of Doctors of Divinity. Let a Connecticut Adjutant 
General kill deer in Maine in the close time and be 
brought to book for it, and he will straightway appear 
at the head of a regiment of titled Nutmeggers demand- 
ing the exemption of Adjutant-Generals from the game 
law. Only the other day, when one of the district 
game protectors of New York brought suit against an in- 
dividual who had been shooting wildfow] in a way forbid- 
den by the statute, the offender, or his friends for him, 
set up the impudent claim that he should be let off 
from punishment because he was a Colonel on the Gov- 
ernor’s staff. 

Now is it not about time for all of us to understand 
and comprehend so clearly that we may govern our- 
selves accordingly, that there are no privileged classes 
in this country with respect to game and game fish 
statutes; but that we were all born free and equal be- 
fore these laws; and that even the Colonels among us 
must conform to them? 





SNAP SHOTS. 

The seventh annual dinner of the Megantic Fish and 
Game Club will take place at the Vendome, Boston, on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 11, at 6 o’clock. Treasurer Chap- 
man writes us that it is proposed to make this dinner ex- 
cel, if possible, all previous occasions. 





A responsible and trustworthy Washington correspon- 
dent, who because of his interest in the preservation of 
wild ducks has taken pains to investigate the Treasury 
records of egg importation from the Northwest, sends us 
a statement which we publish in our shooting columns, 
It is to the effect that there is practically no such impor- 
tation whatever. His investigation was prompted by the 
note of Commissioner Huntington of Ohio calling for a 
protest against a proposed modification of the tariff by 
which eggs would come in free; and unless the Treasury 
records can be shown to supply fallacious data, it would 
appear that the inroads of the eggers upon the wildfowl 
supply cannot be affected one way or the other by the 
Wilson bill. 





Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, who as president of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Crime, has been 
engaged in a crusade against the vicious classes of this 
city, winds up the passing year with a complaint that he 
has found the District Attorney’s office obstructive of his 
efforts. If Dr. Parkhurst has been an attentive reader of 
the FOREST AND STREAM he must be familiar with the 
Delmonico woodcock case; and we commend to him a 
review of that affair, for it will afford abundant evidence 
of the encouraging truth that the unwearied prodding of 
obstructive officials will in the end clear the way for 
bringing wicked men to the bar of justice, 
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For the Waning Year. 


THE SINGING MOUSE STORIES.—IV. 
BY E, HOUGH. 





THE fire was flickering fitfully, and painting ghostly 


shadows on the wall, It was winter, and late in winter; 


indeed, the season was now at length drawing near to the 


end of winter, and approaching that dear time of spring, 
which, beyond doubt, will be the eventual front and clos- 
ing of the circle in the land where winter will not come. 


Ihad drawn the little pine table close to the heap of 


failing embers, and aided by what light the sulky candle 
gave, was bending over and trying to arrange a patch on 
my old hunting coat. It was an old, old hunting coat, 
far gone in the sere and yellow leaf. It was old-fashioned 
now, though once of proper form and comeliness. It was 
disfigured,stained and worn. The pockets were torn down. 
The bindings were worn out. It was quite willing, was 
the coat, to be left alone now, hung by upon a forgotten 
nail, and subject to no further requisition. Nevertheless, 
if its owner wished, it could still do a day or two. I knew 
that; and something in the sturdy texture of its oft-tried 
nature excited more than half my admiration, and all my 
love. So I was gentle as I might be with the needle. 

Walpurgis on the ceiling, gray coming on in the embers, 
symptoms of death in the candle, a blotch of tallow on 
the Shakspere, and the coat not half done. It must have 
been about then, I think, that the thin-edged sweetness of 
the Singing Mouse’s voice pierced keenly through the air. 
I was right glad when the little creature came and sat on 
my knee, and in its affectionate way began to nibble at 
my finger-tips. «I was right glad when it sat erect, its 
thin paws waving with a tiny, measured swing, and in its 
mystic voice, so infinitely small, so sweet and yet so majes- 
tically strong, began a song which no pen can transcribe. 
Thrilled and spell-bound, knowing that the awakening 
must come, but unwiiling to lose one moment of the 
dream, I, who with one finger could have crushed the 
little thing, sat prizing it more and more, as more and 
more its voice swept, and swelled, and rang; rang till the 
fire burst high in noble pyramids of flame; rang till the 
candle flashed its thousand crystals; swelled till the walls 
fell silently apart, and showed that all this time I had 
been sitting ignorant of, but yet within a grand and 
stately hall, whose polished sides bore speaking canvas 
and noble marbles; swept upand around, till every stately 
niche, and every tapestried corner, and every lofty dome 
rang gently back in mellow music, all for the Singing 
Mouse and me! 

Thou small wizard! It was cunning of thee, I declare, 
to paint that old mill dam on the wall. How naturally 
the wooded hill slopes back beyond the mill! And how, 
with the same old sleepy curves the river winds on back! 
How green the trees—how very green! Ah, Singing 
Mouse, they can’t mix that color any more, someway. 
And nowhere now do wide bottom-lands wave and sing 
in such seemly grace, so decked with yellow flowers, 
with odd sweet William and the small wild rose. And 
nowhere now on earth, I know, is there any stream to 
murmur so sweetly and so comfortably, to say such words 
to any dreaming boy, to babble of a work well done, to 
whisper of a high place earned, to hint of a good, clear 
conscience, and of a final happiness worth all the work 
and all the places. All that was.in the river. If I listen 
very hard and imagine very high and very deep I can 
almost pretend to hear them, those old words, heard 
when I was young. Butitis only pretense. I fearI have 
lived too long. The voices are there, I doubt not. There 
are other boys, God keep them boys always; and may 
they dream not backward, but ahead ! 

Now, that smooth, lazy pool beneath the east wing of 
the dam, how smooth it looks! Yet well I know the 
sunken log upon its further side. I have festooned it full 
often with big hook and hempen line, with spoon and 
swivel, with small hook and airy leaders. I have taken 
out of that pool how many hundred bass, I would not say, 
nor how multifold a band of fat and fatuous goggle-eyes, 
nor how great a store of bullheads, when the water was 
too high for better game. It was here my father first 
taught me to loosen a hard-snagged hook, working pa- 
tiently, with deft droppings of the heavy sinker, and easy 
twitchings of the line. It was here my brother and I 
caught the pailful of goggle-eyes. It was here we made 
that fellow throw back the bass we saw him catch out of 
season. It was here that we actually once slept all night, 
rolled upon the bank, and woke the next morning each 
with a sore throat, but with a heart full proud at such 
high deed of derring-do. 

And there’s the long wooden bridge. What a feat of 
engineering did that bridge seem to our untraveled minds! 
And there, at the other end of the bridge—swimming up, 
I declare, in the same old way—is the great silvery moon 
whose light served us when we used to stay late by the 
dam in the summer time. And those shadows of the 
bridge timbers are just as long and black; and the water 
over the middle break—out there where we speared the 
big sucker, you know—is just as beautiful and white; and 
here, right down under our feet, the moon is playing the 
same trick of painting faces in the water! 

There are too many faces, Singing Mouse! Will you 
kindly make it clearer? Can you not bring them nearer 
to the surface? And will you not stop repeating those 
old lines about the ‘‘Corpus Delicti!” You make me 
shudder with your song about bodies coming to the sur- 
face! 

What’s that—what are you doing? I pray you, no 
Madonnas! This river is only make-believe, you know, 
and I’m not really a boy. There are no more angels on 
earth, I know, than there are bass ina meadow! That 
one—Pull it! Pull the slide, I ~~ Do you want to kill 
me, you heartless little wretch? You are so cruel some- 
times that I know not whether most to love or hate you. 

Now, that’s rather a pretty picture you’ve got there. 
The autumn frosts have very beautifully touched the 
leaves along that winding little creek, and the cornfields 
sweep down to the banks in very gracious golden plenty. 
Do I know that little stream? Do I know it? Do I know 
—no wonder you are laughing, Singing Mouse. I should 
think I might well know that stream. Did I not shoot 
my first quail flying there? Have I not gralloched many 
a molly-cotton in those thickets? Did I not once knock a 
squirrel spinning out of that tree, with the rifle ball 
square under his ears? I'll bet the old rifle would do it 
to-day. That old rifle—Say, what are you painting in 
























that picket fence for? What do you mean by that house, 


with the little porch in front, and the 


have no ghosts in them? Pull it! Pull it, I say! 


ever has gotten into you to-night? 


tains, the solemn-fronted sea. 


ing — and to a new Atlantis. Those are pretty lines 
you haye there, Singing Mouse: 
Long time upon the mast our brown sail flapped; 
Our keel plowed bitter salt, and everywhere 
The ominous sky ip sullen mystery wrapped, 
What side we looked on, either here or there, 
The welcome sight of land long sadly sought; 
And that Atlantis, hid within the sea, 
The city with our hope and prom’se fraught, 
We saw not yet, nor wist where it might be. 


But as we sailed as manful as we might, 
And counted not the sail more fit than oar, 
Lo! o’er the wave there burs: a vision bright 
Of wood, and winding stream, and easy shore. 
Then by the lofty light which shone above, 
We knew at last our voyage sad was o’er, 
And we hard by the haven for which we strove, 
And soon all past the need to wander more. 


Then as our craft made safely on the strand, 
And we all well our weary brown sail furled, 
We gazed as strangers might at that fair land, 
And hardly knew if it might be our world; 
Till some one took gently every weary hand, 
And led us on to where still waters be, 
And whispered softly, ‘‘Lo! it hath been planned 
That thou at last this pleasant place skouldst see.” 


And as those dreaming, so awakened we, 
And looked with eyes unhurt on that fair sky, 
And whispered, hand in hand, and eye to eye, 
“Tis our Atlantis, risen from the sea— 
*Tis our Atlantis, from the bitter sea! 
Tis our Atlantis, come again, oh! friend, to thee and me!”’ 


“Say, about that Atlantis, now, Singing Mouse?” said I. 
Well, well, how small the voice sounded! 
soul! how quickly it all snapped back to the pine table, 
and the dead fire, and the burnt-out candle, and the old, 


old coat! ee ee eed oe eee 
DANVIS FOLKS.—XIX. 
Misfits. 





“Tr’s turrible resky a-gettin’ one thing’at’s a leetle cuter 
’n the rest o’ yer belongin’s,” Uncle Lisha remarked as he 


split some pegs off a block with his jack-knife. 
“Oncte I got me a new awl’at put me clean aout’n con- 


sait o’ my o 


useless consarns. 


“I’ve knowed a feller tuegit a patch sot on a boot ’at 


looked so much better ’n the rest on ’t at he hed tu git a 
new pair an’ then a suit o’ clo’s tu match, an’ then his 
womern must up an’ hev a new caliker gaownd. . But the 
beatinest was Ros’l Drake’s door, a bran new front door 
’at he bid off tu Amos Wilkinses vandue. Do’ know haow 
Amos come tu hev it, but he hed it, an’ Ros’! he bid it off, 
an’ took it hum an’ sot it in the barn, and at fust his 
womern sputtered ’baout his buyin’ of it, an’ they hed a 
notion o’ puttin’ on ’t in the place o’ their ol’ front door, 
but it wouldn’t fit, an’ they ca’lated if it did it ould make 
the hul haouse look humblier ’n ever. But it wouldn’t du 
to waste that aire door, ’at was paneled an’ hed a big 
brass knocker, an’ so what d’ they du finally but turn tu 
an’ build them a new haouse tu fit that ’aire door, which 
the ol’ one was plenty good ’nough.” 

‘“‘Wal,” he continued, after brusbing the split pegs from 
the edge of the bench into his hand, ‘‘they hed tu mort- 
gage the’ place, an’ finally lost it, ol’ haovise, new haouse, 
front door an’ all, an’ went off over intu Adams Gore tu 
live in a lawg haouse, an’ glad ’nough tu git sech shelter. 

‘‘Over in the Gore, the rusters don’t begin tu crow ’fore 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, an’ the hens go to rust right 
arter dinner, an’ you c’n allers tell Gore folks when they 
come daown here in dog days, by the’ stompin’ the’ feet 
= git the snow off on’em. That’s where the door landed 
them.” 

‘Dat mek me remmbler one man Canada,” said An- 
toine. 

“Consarn ye, Ann Twine, what in tunket’s the reason 
ye don’t never tell your stories fust?” 

‘‘Ah ’ll save de pie an’ kek for de en’ of de dinny,” skid 
Antoine with a bland smile. 

‘Pies an’ lies they be mostly,” Uncle Lisha growled, 
and Antoine began: 

‘Dar was one man Canada gone off for work one 
mornin’ hearly, an’ he ’ll see it one leetly waum walkin’ 
aout on de road for smell de mornin’ hair. 


‘‘Wen dat mans see he’ll say, bah gosh, Ah ’ll goin’ | 


feeshins, me. An’ he’ ll peek it up an’ go raght off an’ get 
hees hookin line an’ go on de river an’ t’row hees hook, 
an’ it ant more as two minute fore peckerel was took it, 
O, great beeg one. An’ de log was slippy de man was 
stan’ on, an’ he was pull on de water an’ all draown dead. 

“So you see, sah, boy, jus’ for leetly waum dat mans 
was loss hees day work, an’ dat beeg peeckerel—dat was 
too bad—an’ more as half hees laf-tam, for he’ll was be 
young man an’ was goin’ be marre nex’ week, so he loss 
hees waf too, an’ all de funs of de weddin’. Ant dat good 
many for one leetly waum, hein?” 

Pelatiah sighed wearily as he thought of the crueller 
fate that had cheated him of his wedding day. 


“But if yer story was true, Ann Twine,” said the shoe- | 
maker, driving a peg home with each blow of his ham- } 
mer, ‘‘which it ain’t anyways likely it is, bein’ you tol’ it, | 
| to November and was valued at $14.42. I have taken 


it don’t argy ga a feller’s goin’ a-tishin’ when he’d ort tu, 
an’ I b’lieve I’d ort tu the fust good day ’at comes, an’ I 
want you tu go along tew, Peltier.” 


As his abstracted gaze habitually sought the dusty win- ! 


reen blinds and 
the new look, as if it had never been lived in? What’s 
that got to do with the brown woods, whose doors stand 


always wide and welcoming to a fellow, and whose rooms 
What- 


I thank you, wizard. After the solemn-fronted moun- 
If you will listen thought- 
fully enough you will find that it is not all trouble that 
the sea is talking about. Much more than a petty excite- 
ment, fit to blot a weak man’s momentary woes, it speaks 
of a sterner and stranger impulse; it throbs with the 
pulse of a further shore; it speaks of a quiet tide making 
out to the Fortunate Islands, and tells of a way of follow- 





Bless my 


l’ kit, an’ cost me more’n a month’s airnin’s 
a-buyin’ new tools ’at I didn’t need, an’ some on ’em jest 


copses and green brookside banks, inviting the weary 
heart and hand to rest and quiet recreation. He felt an 
almost painful heart-twinge that reminded him of long 
by-gone boyish anticipation. 

“It can’t quite tech the ol’ spot,” he thought to himself, 
‘but thinkin’ o’ fishin’ an’ goin’ a-tishin’ comes nigher 
fetchin’ on ’t’an most anythin’.” Then speaking aloud: 

‘It’s a hopesin’ ’at I won’t never gitso I can’t go a-fishin’ 
whilst I’ve got sense tu enjy it. Lord, haow many times 
I think o’ ol’ Kit Jarvis a tryin’ tu go a-troutin’ arter he 
a blind as a bat. He was a master hand for huntin’ an’ 

hin’ an’ a mate o’ yer father, Jozeff, when I was a boy. 

“But whilst he was a tough, hearty man, he begin tu 
git blind. It wan’t fillums on his eyes, for they looked jest 
as nat’ral ’s ever they did, on’y when he was a-talkin’ tu 
you, they wouldn’t hit you, but p’int off tu one side 
mebby an’ be shut when he was a-listenin’ tu ye. But he 
would go a-huntin’ arter he got so’s’t he couldn’t tell a 
barn from a haystack, an’ they said he shot a pa’tridge 
by the saound of her quit-quitin’, an’ he’d go kerwack 
agin a tree afore he see it an’ cuss a spell an’ then laugh 
an’ make fun of hisself. 

“But he gin up huntin’ arter he’d shot Peltier’s gran’ 
ther’s yullin’ fer a deer. ‘Never knowed my gun tu cut 
up sech a caper as that afore,’ says he, ‘an’ I won’t trust 
it no furder.’ 

‘But yit he would go a-traoutin’, an’ us boys, the Lord 
forgive us, uster laugh tu see him a-pawin’ wi’ one hand 
for suthin’ ’at wa’n’t there, an’ a-pokin’ his steek julluk a 
pismire feelin’ its way ’mongst strange things, an’ stan’in’ 
harkin’ for saounds julluk a hawg in a cornfiel’, an’ 
mebby tost his hook ontu a lawg or rock, an’ wait an’ 
wait fer a bite. I wonder the Lord didn’t strike us mis’ 
able leetle torments blind, but mebby ’twas ’cause we 
uster onsnag his hook for him an’ onsnarl his line, an’ 
led him tu the best holes, an’ mebby ’twas ’cause He don’t 
_ much ’caount o’ sech leetle onsignificant critters’ 

uin’s. 

‘Arter a spell he gin it up, just oncte in a while tu sit 
by the mill pawnd an’ fish for chubs an’ dace. ‘I c’n 
feel’em bite an’ pull, an’ hear ’em flopping in the grass, 
an’ they smell like fish an’ it’s better ’n nothin’ if ’taint 
much fun,’ says he, ‘an’ I spect it ’muses the minnies tu 
see sech a ol’ dodunk a-tryin’ to ketch ’em.’ 

‘‘When it come his turn to die I guess he was glad on’t. 
‘I ben the same as dead this ten year,’ says he, ‘the 
world a rattlin’ round me ’thout no more ’caount on me 
’anif I wan’t in’t, my own flesh an’ blood grown up 
*thout my knowin’ haow they look, er seein’ my ol’ wom- 
mern’s face er my nighest friend, er seeing’ the grass an’ 
the trees leaf aout er shed the’ leaves, er ever pintin’ a 
gun er hookin’ a trout, on’ just a-settin’ an’ harkin’ in 
the everlastin’ dark. It’s lunsome,I tell ye. A blind 
man’s uselesser ’n a dead man, an’ you can’t bary him 
aout’n the way an’ be perlite.’ 

‘‘When he was dead he looked turrible contented, 
Jozeff, an’ yer father says he, ‘Kit, I wish ’t I knowed 
whether you c’n see tu sight yer rifle naow.’ An’ I guess 
it’s suthin’ we’d all give consid’able tu know. 

‘‘Wal, it’s hopesin’ the dark won’t overtake none o’ us 
afore it’s time tu go tu sleep fer good, an’ naow I'm goin’ 
tu shut up shop.” ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 


AFTER TOIL RECREATION. 


Katypso, the Concealer, I christened the Barnegat 
sneakboat which at one time it was my good fortune to 
own. She was 16ft. long, cat-rigged, and by far the most 
serviceable sailing craft that has ever come into my pos- 
session. 

Often have I fled from the noisy, busy city to the little 
town on the lake shore where my boat was housed; and, 
having rowed out of sight of town, spread my blanket in 
the bottom of the boat for a couch and basked in the 
bright sunshine on the glassy surface of the lake; or, with 
a favorable breeze, skirted along close to the shore, study- 
ing the birds in their native haunts, my presence never 
once suspected. For days have I drifted about in this 
manner, exulting in the freedom and in the beauty of the 
wooded hills and blue expanse of water—God’s handiwork, 


| unsullied by the hand of man. 


In my kit were a half dozen wooden decoys, which I 
would drop overboard opposite the mouth of some stream, 
and, concealing myself on the reed-covered bank, await 
the approach of unsuspecting ducks, which were pretty 
sure to fall a prey to my 10-bore. 

On one occasion, having been carried far down the lake 
by a strong south blow, I pitched camp in a thick clump 
of hemlock on a projecting headland. All night the wind 
moaned in the sheltering hemlocks, and day dawned dull 
and lowering. I was awakened by the weird honking of 
geese, and at length discerned them, an immense host, 
feeding. Piling hemlock branches on the fore deck of the 
boat, I concealed myself within, and allowed the wind to 
drift me down upon them. Nearer and nearer I ap- 
proached, like a mass of driftwood, until at length the 
birds took fright and rose in their clumsy manner. In- 
stantly I was on my knees, and selecting two of the 
largest of the flock, dropped them, one with each barrel. 
Those fellows are now two of the finest specimens in my 
cherished collection. 

Never have I failed to derive the utmost enjoyment 
from any of my trips. But, best of all, I have returned to 
my work with zest redoubled and with a zeal that has 
well repaid me for my outlay. BaRNABY. 


The Wildfowl Egg Importation. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

IN the last impression of your journal I noted a letter 
from Mr. R. W. Huntington, of Ohio, touching the de- 
struction of wildfowl eggs. It said they were gathered 
for the purpose of selling the albumen or whites, to be 
used in the arts, and that there was great danger of the 
7 of waterfowl from the Northwest being cut short 
in this way. I inquired at the Customs Division of the 
U.S. Treasury as to this matter. I do not think there 
any serious occasion for alarm upon this point. The entire 
importation of the yolks of eggs for the year 1892 from 
Canada and its northwestern provinces was valued at $16. 
No whites were imported. he importation of the same 
class of products, viz.,‘‘the yolks or whites of eggs,” from 
all sections for the current year had been brought down 


some trouble to be accurate in relation to this matter, 


‘the U. S. Custom House returns ought to be sufficient to 


assure sportsmen that there is no danger in this q 


dow, the blurred panes did not shut out from him a vision | and by this means of game and water birds’ eT 


of clear streams braiding the sunlight into the shadows of 


Wasurneton, D. C., Dec. 21, 
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WOMAN ON THE STREAM. 


SCIENCE vs. SUCCESS. 


Dr DERBY, pastor of the First Church, in one of the 
Western cities, besides being a scholar-of no mean repu- 
tor, is: an ardent sports- 
man and a devout disciple of Izaak Walton, patron saint 
of all good anglers. No stream so tortuous that the 
Doctor can not thread the thicket-hung labyrinth, and no 
snug retreat of the wary trout is so close hidden but that 
he will send a fly fluttering temptingly through the 


tation and a successful city 


smallest opening. 


Last summer when the star of vacation rose above the 

to harangue his 
1 truly believe that 
fishing is the recreation which has in it more _— 

ow, 
in fishing I must use different bait for different localities 
It’s just so in preaching. There 
must be different presentations of truth in order to reach 


horizon of expectancy, the Doctor be 
wife after this fashion: ‘Marian, 


lessons, for the minister at least, than any other. 
and different days. 


minds of totally opposite types.” 
Or he would say: 


virtues of her husband's piscatorial s 
sometimes remark that, to her, it seem 


ing to drag a fish 
from the water by the 
mouth. This was 


enough to call down 
upon her head a 
lengthy scientific dis- 
course, in which the 
goo:l Doctor proved to 
his own satisfaction 
that the fish being of 
a lower order of cre- 
ation had not the sen- 
gsitiveness of nerve pos- 
sessed by the higher 
types, and so the pain 
suiiered was nothing, 
a mere trifle, etc. So. 
when the first of July 
drew near and the 
exodus to the cooler 
country began the 
Doctor gathered to- 
gether his old clothes 

and rubber boots, his 

mackintosh and slouch 

hat, and with what 

would have seemed to 

the uninitiated an 

endless array of rods, 

lines, reels, floats, 

sinkers, fish baskets 

and bait boxes, hooks 

of all sizes, and fhies 

of every kind known 

to an entymologist, set 

out for the region of 

Michigan where trout 

do most abound, ac- 

companied by Mrs. 

Derby. 

They found a pleas- 
ant boarding place at 
an old farmhouse 
which was conveni- 
ently near a beautiful 
trout stream. The 
afternoon of their ar- 
rival the Doctor spent 
in getting his equip- 
ment in perfect work- 
ing order, and by sun- 
rise the next morning, clad in a nondescript garb that 
would have wrung with sorrow the hearts of his fastid- 
ious parishioners, he started on an all-day’s expedition, 
returning at nightfall, tired but triumphant, with a 
basketful of scarlet and orange mottled fish. 

For the next week or two he scoured the trout brooks 
for miles around. No day was too long that he spent 
engaged in his favorite sport. He made ‘it a rule that if 
the fish did not bite he would stay until they did, while if 
they bit, of course he must stay until they stopped. The 
result was that his wife spent many anxious hours after 
nightfall awaiting his return. And there was this 
peculiarity about the Doctor’s constitution, when he was 
able to report a good catch he was never tired, but if 
fortune had not smiled upon him, and he returned 
with an empty basket, he was well-nigh-exhausted, and, 
naturally, wifely pity for his fatigue overcame any dis- 


position Mrs. Derby might have felt to rally him on the 


result. 

The vacation was drawing to a close, when he began to 
urge his wife to join him in an expedition which he 
promised her to be one long afternoon of delight. They 
would get a horse and carriage and drive to a farmhouse 
nearest the best fishing 
little river through the field to ‘‘the holes” where lurked 
the biggest fish. He was sure she would catch something, 
= : Ley he would show her how to catch trout scien- 
ifically! 

After some cautious inquiries about snakes and mos- 
quitoes, Mrs. Derby consented, and one afternoon when 
the temperature was perfect, the wind favorable, and the 
water “‘just right,” they started fully equipped to play 
havoc with the denizens of ‘‘the holes.” 

A short drive and a shorter walk a them to the 
desired point, and the Doctor began to fit up a cane rod 
for his wife with line, hook and a tempting bait of 
writhing angleworm. Then he drew an old log to the 
bank for a seat, showed her where to cast her hook, and 
proceeded to prepare his own outfit, an elegant steel rod, 
with automatic reel and braided silk line. talking all the 
time in this exultant strain: ‘‘Couldn’t have a better 
day. Just cloudy enough. Water not too clear. Hada 
bite yet? O, well, be patient. Watch me, and I'll show 
you how in a minute. Here we go!” And pulling up 
his high rubber boots, he waded across to a favorite spot 
on the opposite side. 

Mrs, Derby at this time thought it fitting to re-cast her 
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bait, and in her effort to throw it asfar as possibleintothe | O, what shall I do with him? O, dear, how he wi ‘gles! 


dark eddy that swirled under the boughs of a fallen tree, 
succeeded in winding her line two or three times around 
a dead branch that overhung the stream. 

There was nothing for the Doctor to do but to wade 
back, and with one unceremonious jerk reclaim the rod 
from its unfavorable connection, leaving 20't. of line, an 
Aberdeen hook and two very uncomfortable worms 
swinging high and dry above the water. He accepted 
the situation very gracefully, however, and in reply to 
Mrs. Derby’s ge for causing him the trouble, said 
cheerfully: ‘‘O, that’s no matter, my dear. I’ve done 
that before, myself. Only I didn’t suppose you could 
throw so far.” 

Then, without causing an unnecessary ripple, he waded 
cautiously to the other shore and resumed fahing. 

Then there was silence for a few minutes. Mrs. Derby 
was watching the beautiful changes of sunlight and 
shadow on the wooded bank beyond, and their reflec- 
tion in the swift flowing brown stream at her feet; she 
noticed, too, the undulating flight of two yellowbirds that 
chased each other across the field. There was more of 
the artist than sportsman in Mrs. Derby’s make-up. 


Ah-h-h, the slimy thing! I wonder which is the head. 
O, how it must hurt! John, I know this is wicked. Dear, 
dear, I’d rather not fish.” ‘ 

But she threw the object of commiseration into the 
stream, and in ker relief began to chat with the motion- 
less figure opposite, only to be interrupted by a low- 
voiced and ominously polite, ‘“Marian, I must request 
you not to attempt to carry on a conversation just at this 
time. Any noise disturbs the fish.” 

After this left-handed compliment to her conversational 
abilities, Mrs. Derby maintained an indignant silence. 

Presently the Doctor concluded to try fly-fishing. So 
he adjusted two or three gaudy specimens to his line, and 
standing knee-deep in the swift water, began casting to 
right and left with deftness and precision. Whir-r-r 
went thé lithe rod through the air with that peculiar 
hum that tells of an expert hand at the butt. One, two, 
three—five trout rose to meet the enemy that in time 
overcame their struggling, and slipped them into the 
basket at his side. 

The Doctor was flushed with victory and exercise. He 
beamed at his wife who had been watching his prowess 


“I store up in my mind more beau- 
tiful pictures to illustrate my sermons, that I gather in 
my trouting expedition, than I get from any other source.” 
Mrs. Derby was not so sanguine as to the exceptional 
rt, and would 
a cruel proceed- 


int, and from there follow the ! 


drew it up bare and shining! 

“O, John.” 
‘*Well?” came in muffled tones from the other side. 
‘Something has taken my bait. What shall I do?” 





ON 


A CALIFORNIA TROUT STREAM. 
Amateur photo by A. G. McFarland. 


‘Bait your hook,” was the brief reply. 

‘But you know, John, I can’t touch those worms. 
sides, you have them all with you.” 

This argument was convincing, because, very unfor- 
tunately, true. So back he came, and with scant cere- 
mony to the worms fastened them to the hook, returning 
again to his vantage on the other shore. 

Quiet on either bank. Then Mrs. Derby called softly, 
‘John, see how completely that grapevine has covered 
that old cedar.” 

**Ves,” 

‘Just notice those cardinal flowers near you! 
splendid color!” 

No reply. The Doctor’s cyes were fixed on his line, 
which had quivered ever so slightly. With a quick jerk 
he began to reel in a fish which plunged wildly from side 
to side and finally leaped into the air and with a vicious 
shake loosened the hook and was off like lightning for 

arts unknown. But the Doctor rebaited his hook and 
hed on with renewed courage. 
, Presently Mrs. Derby called excitedly, ‘‘O, John, I’ve 
got a fish! What shall I do with it? O, poor thing! 
What is it, John?” 

“Sucker,” was the curt reply, followed by brief direc- 
tions how to remove the k. Mrs. Derby followed 
them with many sighs and exclamations of pity, finally 
released the prisoner—and threw it back into the water. 

‘‘What did you do that for?” cried her husband, im- 
patiently, ‘‘Why, Marian, they destroy more trout spawn 
than anything else! Kill them every time.” 

“OQ,” said Mrs. Derby, meekly, ‘‘I did not know. Iwill 
next time.” Presently she said, plaintively, ‘‘John, that 
fish took all my bait.” 

‘“‘Well,” was the unfeeling reply, ‘‘put some more on. I 
left some worms for you in that little red box.” 

Mrs. Derby looked at him reproachfully, but finally 
decided that it was too bad to insist on his wading the 
stream again, and so providing herself wit a small stick, 
she began poking around in the moist earth for a worm. 
They were rolled together in a snug ball and it was with 
difficulty she separated one from his squirming brethren. 
Him she held firmly to a smooth log with the stick, while 
with the other hand she worked the hook in as best she 
could, taking care that the wriggling thing should not 
come in contact with her fingers. This proceeding she 
' accompanied by a sort of recitation: ‘Come out, there, 

What makes them stick together so? On, so; there’s one! 


Be- 


What 





When she had occasion to think of her hook, lo, she 
Then she called to her husband, “John.” No reply. | not biting worms to-day. 


with pardonable pride. 

‘‘They’re here, Marian,” he announced, ‘‘only they’re 
Too bad you can’t fly-fish. 
Now, there’s a big fellow in this hole. I saw him the 


other day. I think he lies under that big cedar. I'll put 

on a Seth-Green and try him. How’s your bait? All 
right?” 

“Yes,” answered 

Mrs. Derby, as she 


lifted her rod enough 
to seg that one or two 
tag ends of her angle- 
worm still remained, 
“Go ahead, John,” 
and the good man be- 
gan to whip the stream 
with redoubled vigor. 
Mrs. Derby was 
watching him when 
she felt a sharp pull at 
‘her line and lifted it a 
little, expecting to land 
another sucker. Not 
so. With a surge to 
the right and a plunge 
to the left a fish rose 
to the surface, show- 
ing a broad side of 
shimmering rose color, 
and then dashed under 
water again. Mrs. 
Derby grasped her r 
in both hands and be- 
gan the struggle to 
raise him, when at- 
tracted by the splash 
Dr. Derby turned to- 


ward her. He took 
in the situation at a 
glance. 


‘Let him have it!” 
he shouted, ‘‘Play him! 
Hold him steady! Give 
him his head! Don’t 
give him an inch of 
slack! Play him, I 
tell you! Give him 
line! He'll get off! 
Tire him out! Bring 
him up now! Oh-h!” 

The last exclamation 
was one of positive 
pain. Goaded to des- 
peration by his unin- 
telligible directions, 
Mrs. Derby had lifted 
the gleaming fish high 
into the air, and with one mighty lunge it had broken 
the rod about a foot from the tip, and fallen again into 
the water. But all was not lost. The line held fast 
below, and with the energy of despair Mrs. Derby threw 
the line over her shoulder and ran up the bank, dragging 
her trophy beyond all possibility of escape. 

Then the Doctor plunged into the stream regardless of 
ripples, and strode up the bank to where his wife stood, 
flushed and breathless above the shining fish. Not a word 
did he say until he drew a foot rule from his ket and 
ssanunielt the splendid capture from nose to tail, and from 
back to belly. Then he straightened up and looked sternly 
at his wife. ‘‘Nineteen inches by five,” said he. ‘‘Weighs 
3lbs. if it weighs an ounce. Marian, that fish died of 
mortification at being handled so barbarously!” 

And that was all the praise she got for her magnificent 
catch. And he never asked her to go fishing again. 

IpA REED SMITH. 


FISHERWOMAN. 


HAPPILY we are not all alike in our habits and tastes, 
or I should make fishers of all women, and the streams 
would soon be cleared of the finny tribe. 

In these days of ambitious womanhood it is a surprise 
to me that more women do not fish. They shoot. ride, 
drive all sorts of rigs, and practice many more quite as 
manly sports—not excepting cricket. Why not fish? 

But they do fish, some one will say. Perhaps. Let us 
draw a picture. A bright, hot day in July when fish 
should bite—a pretty girl seated by a broad expanse of 
water—straw hat enough to cover two—a pair of gloved 
hands—and by her, lounging, trying to think heis happy, 
lies her best young man. Is not that a sorry sight, and 
yet I have seen it time and time again; and she, poor 
child, fancies she is fishing, and tells her inquiring friend, 
“I never could catch a fish if I sat here a week;” and un- 
consciously she will tell the truth. 

Now, let us change the picture to a year later. In the 
interval this same girl has met a fisherman, who has told 
her how he has a rod that only weighs 50z., and a book of 
flies. Oh! such beauties that she shall see and further- 
more learn to use if he may be her teacher. 

The girl with the rest of her family are just now in the 
mountains not many miles from the city of Brotherly 


Love, and the young man has come to fulfill his promise 
of the winter, 
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But can this be the same girl? The very same, my dear 


people. Why, what hasshe on? Surely it is a bathing 
skirt. Tootrue. And an old one, too plain for the sea- 
shore. And look at the waders, and her shoes, twice the 


size of those she wore at the last ball. A dark blue Tam 
O'Shanter and double-breasted jacket complete the rig, 
and until one knows its usefulness it certainly is grotesque. 

I could give a list here of things to wear under these 
circumstances, but the whole can be summed up in a few 
words—plenty of wool, waterproof foot covering, and 
last, but not least, a true love of the beauty and bounte- 
ousness of nature. 

Then let the fisherman find some pretty pool, with the 
hemlocks dipping their odorous boughs and reflecting the 
soft new light of spring in its depths, and give into the 
hand of his fair companion a light bamboo or lancewood 
with a short line and a pet fly (each angler has his pet fly, 
I find) and give her her first lesson in the true sport; and 
I'll wager it will not be the last, and she will have many 
a good laugh over the experience of that hot day in July 
when she could not catch a fish. J.B. A. 


Mr. C. H. Gleason sends us an interesting photograph 
of an outing group, among whom is a lady attired in a 
dress specially adapted to the woods Our correspondent 
writes: She is not strong, but delights in the wood life, 
and so is the sharer of these pleasures with her husband. 
It may be of interest to other ladies, who would like to 
go and do likewise, to know how a _ not-over-strong 
woman can so dress as to be able to take long tramps 
through the pathless woods, amid windfalls and slippery 
rocks and swampy ground without inviting a fall, getting 
the feet wet, and the like. The outfit consists of a soft 
felt hat, which will not catch in the limbs and dependent 
branches; woolen shirt over warm knit underwear; an 
all-wool knickerbocker suit much like her husband’s, 
warm, comfortable and light withal; good Cordoban 
boots. These are made from horsehide, flexible, light, 
impervious to water (but need to be kept well oiled), bel- 
lows tongue and lacings, enabling the wearer to pull on 
and off easily, and so made as to fit tightly to the leg; 
also hobnailed (but not so many nails as toadd much 
weigh* to boot), cost about $10. Mrs. W., who is mak- 
ing a long tramp (10 miles) said: *‘I didn’t slip once.” 


I wouldn’t do without the FoREST AND STREAM for 
four times the amount of the subscription. I have been 
an almost constant reader of it ever since 1874, and now 
that I am living on Lake Champlain I simply couldn’t get 
along without it. I am a physician and among my 

atients is a most enthusiastic fisherwoman and lover of 

OREST AND STREAM. In fact, had it not been for the 
paper, we would no doubt still be living: in Albany, I 
‘chained to practice,” she in bed or at most up in a big 
chair reading of the woods and waters, and both of us 
wishing we could ‘‘go a-fishing.” So when her husbond 
suggested leaving the city and we had talked it over we 
were all very glad to make the change, and so we came 
to Ticonderoga. Since being here I have been fighting 
the net fishing. At one time I could count 30 nets within 
five miles of this place, but with the help of Mr. Charles 
Barber, of Greenwich, N. Y., and John Polley, of Ver- 
mont, the number has been lessened, and I hope before 
long net fishing in this part of Champlain will be a thing 
of the past. During the summer months we spend 
almost all of our time on the water, and what fights we 
have had with the bass and pickerel! I would like to tell 
you how my patient with an 80z. rod hooked and landed 
a bass weighing 54lbs. and a sheepshead weighing ¥tlbs. 
It was fun. Ss. 


THE HOG THIEF OF CAMAS PRAIRIE. 


OKANOGAN, Wash., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having had a number of chases after bears, and my ex- 
perience having been so different from those of my 
brother sportsmen who have given theirs, if it will not 
incur the displeasure of ‘‘Podgers,” I will give you a 
sketch of a chase a party of us had after a grizzly in 
Idaho. 

For two years a large grizzly had roamed along the base 
of the mountains on the east of Camas Prairie, and dur- 
ing that time he must have destroyed more than a 
thousand dollars worth of hogs, besides a good many 
sheep, and almost every farmer offered a reward for his 
capture. 

The miller at Mt. Idaho had some forty or fifty large 
hogs which he was fattening for the China trade. Bruin 
found out where they were and paid them a visit; so the 
next night, the miller had two men watch for the bear. 
Along about 10 o’clock the hogs began to stampede, and 
then one began to squeal; but the bear soon stopped that. 
The boys were afraid to shoot, fearing that the bear would 
tear down their scaffold. The next morning one fine fat 
hog was missing. The miller changed his pig pen. 

Then the bear changed to the other side of the prairie, 
and Ward Girton reported that a bear had killed one of 
his best sows. Ward not being very rich and having a 
family, Bruin let up on his hogs and began on Charley 
Horton’s. Horton had lots of hogs, milked lots of cows, 
fed his pigs on sour milk, had lots of money and was an 
old bachelor. The bear camped near him until he cleaned 
him out of the hog business. 

But Bruin served Bill Stilwell the meanest trick of all. 
Stilwell had a big family, three cows and one hog. This 
hog was a big fellow; he had eaten sour milk nearly all 
summer. One day a Chinaman came over to, Stilwell’s 
and bargained for the hog at 25 cents per pound; and 
they were to dress the pig in the morning. Next morn- 
ing Stilwell got up early, put the water on to heat, ground 
his knife, took his gun and went down to kill his pig. 
When he got to the pen he found that a couple of rails 
had been knocked off from the top and the bear had left 
nothing but tracks. He had dragged the hog down into 
a thicket, and after eating what he wanted“had buried 
the rest. When Stilwell went back and told his wife she 
looked and felt very blue, for it was just like losing $75. 
“Well,” said Stilwell, ‘I will go get Lew to come up and 
bring Jim, and we will kill that bear to-night.” 

Here let me say a word for Jim. He was a brindle cur. 
I don’t know what breed predominated, but he had no 
equal for hunting big game or. varmints. I never put him 
after a bear, panther, cougar, lynx or wildcat that I did 
not get up to. The night we were after the grizzly was 
our first and last defeat. 

Stilwell came down, told me what happened and wanted 


| to- know if I would come. 











“Certainly,” said I, and alittle 
before sundown I took my Winchester carbine, a .44cal. 
rim-fire with 24grs. powder—what I lacked in caliber and 
powder J made up in confidence. 


When I got to his house I put my horse away, ate sup- 


per and went down to where the bear had buried the hog. 
Stilwell proposed to build a scaffold. To this I objected. 


I said that Jim would tree the bear if it could climb; if it 


could not climb then he would bay it. 
After supper we went down. 


when we came near the place. We heard the bear sniff. 


I told Jim to catch him. We had a lantern, which we 
The bear 


intended to light whenever the chase began. 
had started to run, but had not got more than 100yds. 


before Jim caught him and made it so hot for him that he 


had to stop. We lit our lantern and started on the run. 
Jim was barking. 


broke. 
him, for he soon stopped again. 


completely disgusted. 


But we had worried the bear to such an extent that he 
The next place he was heard of was 


changed his range. 
at Donald McRae’s sheep corral on Craig's Mountain. 


Here he became such a nuisance that the Scotchman 
The bear then paid Jack Crooks a 
visit and killed one of his biggest hogs. Then he hung up 


changed his range. 


for the winter. 


That winter some one killed my dog, but I had raised a 
thoroughbred setter, given to me by an Englishman who 
had gone into sheep raising on Camas Prairie; he had 


brought the sire and dam from the old country. 

On the 29th of March I went to Mount Idaho, where I 
met Harry Johnson. He had a rifle ineach hand. I 
hailed him and wanted to know what was the matter. 
‘Well,” said he, ‘‘the old grizzly has come out and has 
paid Charley Horton a visit.” Charley had bought a very 
big hog, said to weigh 590lbs. gross, and put him in a rail 
pen. One night he heard a row out at the pen. He said 
the bear chased him in to the house, then went back, 
killed the hog and dragged it over a ten-rail pen, knock- 
ing off but one rail. The next morning early Charley 
went down to Ward Girton’s; they armed themselves and 


followed the grizzly up into the snow about half a mile 
But when he reared up 
he looked so big that Charley and Ward were afraid to 


and rousted him out of his bed. 


shoot and they returned and went after Henry Johnson; 
and he came over to Mount Idaho to borrow a couple of 
rifles. Henry said to me,‘‘Come along, we will havesome 


fun to-morrow.” Jim Curley was as eager for the chase 


asI. I had traded my carbine for a cayuse, but had a 
Remington long range in its stead, a .45-77. It was dark 
when we got to Charley’s ranch, where we found him 
and Henry. They were glad we had come. 

About 9 o'clock the dogs rushed out, but soon came 
back. We thought the bear had returned to get his sup- 
per. After a good night's rest, we were up early and had 


our breakfast before daylight, so as to have a full day for 
Each one took a lunch, and as soon as it got 


the chase. 
light enough for us to see we started. We soon found 
fresh tracks, 
boss, as I was the oldest. When we found the tracks 
they were going down toward where the bear had buried 
what he had left of the big hog. 


the bear had gone back into the snow they were to signal 
to me. 

It was the first bear my dog had ever been after, but he 
tracked along as well as any dog could have done. The 
bear had dug up his cache, but he had eaten very little, 
and then had struck off east to Jake Crook’s ranch, three- 
quarters of a mile distant. I followed on until within 
300yds. of the house I saw where he had come back 
dragging something. I signaled to the boys, who came 
along the snow line, where we met. We had not gone 
more than a quarter of a mile when we found where he 
had cached his bacon. The snow was deep, the going 
heavy. Wesoon came to where Charley and Ward had 
jumped him, but he had made his bed under a big fir tree 
about 200yds. further up the mountain. We got within 
50yds. of him when he broke; but as he failed to rear up 
or show fight we put the five dogs after him. Henry and 
I outran the other two. Henry was ahead of me, and we 
were running down a steep pitch, when Henry fell down 
and pitched into the snow almost out of sight. I passed 
him, and soon saw the bear; the dogs were baying him. 
I saw him throw Charley’s dog more than ten feet. I 
could not shoot for fear of killing a dog. The bear soon 
broke, and the dogs wanted to quit. Henry had yot the 
snow out of his gun, and had caught up with me; but 
soon he took a pain in his side and had to goslow. I 
kept on as fast as I could. The dogs would quit and come 
back to me; I would urge them on; then they would rush 
after the bear, then come back. I soon saw that the only 
chance was to keep after the bear until he was tired out, 
or reached the top of Mount Idaho. Then there were some 
open glades a half-mile wide and a mile long, and here I 


expected to get a long-rangeshot at him. But I intended. 


to follow him all that day, and camp on his trail if neces- 
sary. 

I had got very hot during the first part of the chase, 
but had gained my second wind and was making very 
good time. On crossing a fir flat I saw the bear nearly 
at the summit. He was wallowing through the snow; 
his tongue was out and he had all he could do to climb 
the hill. I raised my rear sight for 400yds. and fired at 
him. At the crack of the rifle he wheeled around and 
came lumbering down on-his back track. I lowered my 
sight, put in another cartridge and started to meet him, 
for I thought he would bear off round either one way or 
the other. Hesoon left his back track an: started around. 
When he got opposite to me I whistled. He stopped 
with his head behind a small fir and I shot him through 
the shoulders just a little forward of the heart. He 
rolled over dead. Four of the dogs piled on to him. My. 
setter was as anxious as any of the rest. I let them wool 
him a little and then made them let go, fearing they 


It had got quite dark 


I got within about 20yds. of where 
they were when I fell over a log and knocked the light 
out. By the time I got the lantern lighted again the bear 
But from the noise I knew that Jim had hold of 
This time we got within 
less than 15ft. of him, and had a good look at him, but 
could not shoot for fear of hitting Jim. He soon broke 
again, but did not get 50yds. before Jim stopped him 
again, but when we would approach with our light he 
would break. We kept up the chase through thickets for 
nearly three miles, when we had to give it up. Jim was 
completely exhausted when I called him off. It was after 
midnight when we got back to the house, very tired and 


Before starting the boys had put me in for 


I told the boys to go up 
on to a point of rocks at the snow line; and I would take 
my dog and follow the tracks; but should they see where 





would hurt the robe. I think it must have been twenty 
minutes before Henry came up; the first word he uttered 
was, ‘‘Is he dead?” After a moment’ssurvey he proposed 
we shoot a few times as fast as we could, to make Jim 
and Charley think we were having a battle. We fired a 
few shots, but the boys were so far back and so tired 
that they could not put on much of a spurt. 

We built a good fire and stripped off some bark to lie 
down on before the fire. It must have been nearly an 
hour before the boys put in an appearance. We told 
them it had been dead more than an hour and we would 
have had it skinned had we not wanted them to see him 
in the original shape. As he had been out of his winter 
quarters but a few days he was very fat; I think the fat 
between the hide and carcass was from two to three 
inches thick. The boys took a fifty-pound flour- sack 
full, which two of them carried on a pole, while the 
others carried the skin. We reached Charley’s house 
between 3 and 4, tired, hungry and wet. The skin 
weighed 67lbs. and it was the finest robe I ever saw; 
the long claws were 5tin., the tusks were lin. long. The 
boys gave me the hide and gall; the gall I sold to a China- 
man for $5, the hide for $15. 

Thus ended the career of the most destructive varmint 
that ever visited Camas Prairie. Lew WILMor. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN OREGON. 


GEORGE plays the bass violin. In my travels over the 
United States I have meta great many musicians, and 
have observed this fact—the man who plays the big fiddle 
generally resembles his instrument—and George is no ex- 
ception to the rule, a great, strapping fellow with a jolly 
red face and a kindly gray eye, a splendid shot and an 
honest sportsman. 

When I first met him he was playing in the orchestra 
of the Portland Theater. I had been looking for some 
local gunner who knew the ‘“‘lay” of the country there- 
about in order to try the duck shooting, for which that 
section is famous, and some one sent me to George. 

As we are both of the same Bohemian type it did not 
take long for us to know one another, and we soon ar- 
ranged an expedition to his private ponds up the river. 

A hunting boat left at about 2 A. M.,so in order to 
make an early start I shared his room with him that 
night. A cosy little den it was, too, just such a one as a 
man fond of outdoor sports would arrange—nay, not ar- 
range, for if there was anything the room lacked it was 
rigid order. A Parker hammerless, two Fox guns and a 
Marlin rifle graced the gun rack, a moose head, beauti- 
fully mounted, looked down from over the mantel, and 
scattered about upon the table were numbers of FOREST 
AND STREAM. 

Over our pipes we chatted and yarned, and I must say 
I never met a keener or more observant sportsman. He 
has hunted all through the Northwestern country, fished 
in all its streams, slept in its mighty forests beneath the 
blue pines, and only accepts engagements in places where 
he may indulge in his favorite pursuit. 

Halt-past one found us trudging along through the 
drizzle, comfortably clothed in our waterproof hunting 
coats and rubber waders, loaded dowr with shells and 
with both pockets filled with canvas decoys. 

The boat was late. Quite a crowd was waiting for it 
when we reached the wharf. They were the representa- 
tive sportsmen of Portland, and when I looked at their 
magnificent hammerless guns I was glad that my battle- 
scarred veteran was in its case. At last the little steamer 
arrived and was soon wending its way up stream, past 
high banks of swaying pine and hemlock, skirting tiny 
islands and running in to the shore now and then to drop 
some gunner on his one preserve. 

Breakfast in the cabin, although not served 4d la Del- 
monico, was excellent bacon and eggs with ‘‘steamboat” 
coffee. (That is a brand you note in the issue of Nov. 11; 
it has a distinct individuality; in flavor it resembles none 
that I have ever tasted before, muddy brown in color, 
will not assimilate with milk, and it never gets too hot to 
drink—unless you are in a hurry—but with all its pecu- 
liarities it is good, and I have seen fastidious people drink 
it with apparent relish.) 

Daylight was just showing, like frosted silver, in the 
east as we arrived at our landing, so hastily unloading 
some of our traps and leaving them in the care of the 
farmer from whom George rents his ponds, we climbed 
over the snake fence and after a short walk reached the 
blind, an old stump with a few branches artistically ar- 
ranged before it. George took the punt, which leaked 
like the proverbial sieve, and poling out a good distance 
placed the decoys. They were mallards, and the most 
natural I ever shot over, as you will presently see; every 
tiny breath of air caused them to swim about as though 
they were alive. 

On the return voyage the punt sank a short distance 
from shore, and George waded the rest of the way, tow- 
ing it after him and making ‘‘remarks.” Then we 
lighted our pipes and waited. At the extreme end of 
the pond a few teal and butterballs were feeding, and 
now and then a diver would appear from somewhere and 
straightway go back again. 

They are curious birds; I watched one who swam about 
ashort distance from the blind. It had an expression 
like Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee, ‘‘chilklike and bland,” 
and when it caught sight of me, elevated its alleged eye- 
brows, looked frightened, ducked and disappeared. 

Three mallards circled in at the upper end of the pond, 
and. hearing George's call came swooping down to the 
decoys. I got the leader, a big greenhead. George dropped 
another, the third wheeled and quartered with a startled 
quack, and as we both fired, fell wounded into the water, 
skimmed swiftly across the pond and disappeared in the 
rushes, leaving a wake behind like a steamboat. The 
spaniel retrieved the birds, which were as fat as possum 
meat, indeed all the ducks I shot up in that country were 
in splendid condition. 

A couple of bluewing teal were our next visitors. They 
settled into the water before we noticed them, and as we 
rose in the blind they started off, giving us a good shot; 
one fell, the other wheeled.and came back to meet its 
fate from my left barrel. Then came a bunch of mallards; 
they circled and came in, and just as they were settling 
among the decoys we gave it to them. Three responded, 
George stopped a driver, I caught an incomer, and as 
the remainder flew off toward the upper end of the pond 
one left the bunch and, with fluttering wing, settled amid 
the rushes. George started around to secure it, leaving 


me alone. 
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Then one lonely bird came sailing over my head from 
behind, and as it started to turn in toward the decoys I 
met it with a charge of No. 6. When tle dog brought it 
ashore I was puzzled to know what kind of a duck it was, 
its bill was broad and yellow, of soft, flabby material, and 
it had a smile like an Irish comedian. George called ita 
spoonbill—my first acquaintance with that species. 

George found his mallard, and also the one that had 
been wounded out of the first flock. I stopped the latter 
as it was skimming across the pond. 

All was quiet, I could hear George splashing around in 
the swale behind the willows and the drip, drip of the 
rain from the branches over my head. The bobbing 
decoys amused me. Suddenly I realized there were 
seven; I had only counted six before, so I counted again. 

Yes, there were seven, and not until one of the seven 
started to swim across the pond did I realize it was a 
genuine, real live bird, a big green-headed drake, and he 
came swimming along so close to the blind that I could 
have shied a stone with a fair chance of hitting him. As 
1 rose he followed suit; I hit him with the right barrel, 
hut he kept on flying until I sent the contents of the left 
ifter him, and down he came like a spent shot. 

George returned with a mallard and a pair of butter- 
balls he had killed in the neighboring pond, and we were 
‘ust preparing to take a ‘‘wee nippie” when a couple of 
big ducks entered the pond. Down went the flask and 
up went the gun; three shots and we had the brace— 

anvasbacks and as plump as partridges. 

Later in the morning a large flock of geese went over, 
but, although we fired, they were too high up, and we 
never even disturbed them. Some of the boys below us 
were more fortunate, however, and managed to secure 
three. Shortly after we had a call from a few butter- 
balls, and some of them remained with us. In the after- 

»on shoot we managed to add three more canvasbacks, 
ive teal and twelve mallards to our string. 

As our little steamer pushed her way down the river 
i!:rough the dusk we counted twenty-three mallards, three 
teal, one spoonbill, eight butterballs and five canvasbacks. 
‘he other gunners had fared even better, and we eyed the 
yeese with envious longings. : 

Nearly a year has passed since that day. My business 
has called me to the East, and George—well, I suppose he 
still plays his fiddle in the West, where game is plenty. 
lf this should meet his eye, perhaps he will be glad to 
know that he is not forgotten; and the vandal Time can 
never efface the memory of that day with the ducks in 
Oregon. THE GENERAL. 


HUNTINC WITH A CAMERA? 
(Concluded from page 539.) 


THE next day we packed up all our outfit and started 
for the northern edge of the valley, where I had seen the 
first large band. The day was very favorable for pictures, 
but the snow was crusted and rough, and our snowshoes 
made a great noise. We saw several bands of elk and 
bunches of buffalo at a distance. We were getting down 
to Alum Creek, when, turning a point, I saw eight buffalo 
moving away ata walk. I am not sure whether they 
had our wind or heard the scraping of our snowshoes on 
the crust. I took two shots at them at 150yds., as they 
turned a point going down hill they commenced to run. 
We waited for a while thinking that possibly they would 
stop on the creek further down. Soon wesaw a long 


line of buffalo following a trail through the deep snow up 
and over a hill toward the hot country on Violet Creek. 
We counted eighty-five as they passed over the hill out of 








BUFFALO CALF. 
Photographed by John Fossom. 


sight. To the east of Violet Creek, we saw a band of five 
hundred elk or more, making for higher ground and the 
same section of hot country. All these animals had been 
started up by the first eight buffalo. They had not seen 
us, but were alarmed by the movements of a few animals 
running. 

Cros Alum Creek and keeping to the west, we 
came to a high knoll, overlooking a hot creek basin. In 
the bottom I saw twelve large bull elk and three buffalo. 
We worked down as carefully as possible, but the elk saw 
us and left before I could get a picture. We got to the 
bottom and behind a grove of scrub pines without alarm- 
ing the buffalo. There was no snow here except in the 
pines; I left my pack and shoes and walked out among 
some hot springs; two of the buffalo were rolling in 
the dust. alking away from the steam I took three 
shots before they saw me. At first when they started 
I certainly thought that they were coming my way; 
they tend for a few seconds looking, while i walked 
slowly toward them. I wanted to get within 30ft. for a 
picture, and was willing to take chances on their charg- 
ing me,- Suddenly they broke into a run, crossed the hot 
creek, and were on their way upahill in no time. I 
took a shot with snow for a back ground at 150ft., getting 


a better picture than when they were close by with bare 
ground all around. They ran to the top of the hill and 
camped. They stood there for hours, and were lying 
down when I saw them last. Every animal I had seen 
so far, ran to some knoll or bare ground when disturbed, 
taking up a position where it could defend itself without 
being hindered by deep snow. They all seemed to fear 
oa cornered on aside hill under a drift, or where they 
could not move about readily. I think too that they 
thought we were mountain lions. 

We found all the hot ground cleaned of everything in 
the shape of grass or weeds that an animal could eat. 
Usually there is considerable green stuff growing all win- 
ter on these places, even to the edge of the hot water. 

We now went around the hill, to Violet Creek Basin, 
and looking down the hill, I saw a long string of elk fol- 
lowing up the main branch. I ran through a clump of 























BULL ELK IN THE SNOW, 
Photographed by John Fossom. 


timber and got within twenty feet of the passing elk. 
Selecting an animal, I pressed the button. At the click 
of the shutter they saw me and jumped toone side. Those 
coming up behind took to the deep snow to get past the 
place where I was standing. When I started to turn in a 
fresh section of film I discovered I-had not removed the 
stop. I had no time to swear, as the elk were going past 
very fast. I got two shots in and secured two fine cows, 
which repaid me for all my trouble. In one of the pic- 
tures the cow was running, the other was a trotting ani- 
mal. I felt very much disappointed to think I had failed 
to get the first shot in. It was something like not having 
acartridge in your gun when you pull the trigger for a 
good easy shot. 

Daré and I put our shoes and packs in a tree and started 
afoot to examine this queer section of the country. We 
found the trail where all the buffalo and elk had gone 
through the. basin, and on through other hot sections, 
leaving deep trails through the strips of snow. Thinking 
it useless to spend any more time here for a day or so, we 
left the packs up a tree, and with nothing but our camera 
and shoes struck out for the hotel. I expected the buffalo 


| to come out during the night tothe open country. At the 


hotel we found John Fossom with a new No. 4 Kodak. 

The next day we.spent looking at the Grand Cafion and 
FalHs of the Yellowstone. There was an ice bridge across 
the caiion, filling it to within 100ft. of the top of the falls. 
The frozen spray had covered all the rocks and trees with 
beautiful ice formation. Wecould hear a muffled roar 
from Lookout Point, Fossom took a few pictures with his 
kodak to get the hang of the thing. Returning to the 
hotel, we made a trip to the highest hill back of it for a 
run down. Fossom shot down, while Dare and [I slid 
down. I am afraid to tell how fast he did go. I timed 
him, and know that he went in half the time Dare and L 
did, and I went so fast I could not see. It seemed just a 
wild rush. I expected to get a fall and be mixed up with 
my snowshoes, but did not. I have seen Fossom make 
some wonderful jumps, something I have not had the 
nerve to try] 

Next day the three of us started for Violet Creek. We 
found our packs all right, where we had left them. See- 
ing two buffalo on a ridge, Fossom and I went for a pic- 
ture, while Dare made a fire to lunch by on our retura. 
We got pretty close to the buffalo.. They were lying 
down, and when the animals got up from their bed of 
snow we shot. Great patches of snow were sticking to 
them, which made rather odd-looking pictures. The 
buffalo started off down-hill, and Fossom started first to 
head them off in the deep snow, while I brought up the 
rear. Fossom was soon near enough for an exposure, 
while I was some distance behind. While Fossom was 
looking on the finder for his buffalo, I made an exposure, 
taking man and animals, hurried up and took another 

icture, when Fossom was not over.30ft. from the buffalo. 

‘ot two very interesting. pictures. 

‘ossom and I then went to the top of the hill east of 
where the buffalo had gone up, overlooking the Hot Creek 
Basin, where I had the fun with the three bulls a few 
days before. Wesaw a band of 25 buffalo, cows, calves 
and bulls. The two bulls in running across had started 
them up and the band had made a run to get up on 
the top of a hill. Half-way up they struck deep snow; 
the leaders could not break through. They tried for a 
while to go on, then stopped to rest, and seeing nothing 
to alarm them, they stood around for about half an hour 
and then moved to lower ground, where most of them 
lay down where we could not get near them for a picture. 

hile I was looking in the finder to see how large the 


animals would look on the plate I heard the click of Fos- 
som’s shutter. He had shot me when I was not looking, 
so I returned his fire. We thought that by letting the 
animals alone we might get a good chance at them in the 
morning or later in the day, so we returned to where we 
nae left ae 
wanted a good place to camp for the night and be 
to hunt about for a shelfered aa This loon wana 
low ridge—a little basin, sheltered on all sides from the 
wind, and where a camp-fire could not be seen. Noticing 
a square pile of snow I went to it and found some one had 
built a brush shelter, which was crushed down. Ona 
tree close by I found the names of Ed. Wilson, Govern- 
ment scout, and two soldiers, members of K Troop, Ist 
U.S. Cavalry. They had camped here one winter night 
while on a snowshoe scout a few winters before. Weleft 
Dare here to make some kind of a sheltered camp, while 
Fossom and I took a trip through some of the hot 
country. We found a great many elk, but no buffalo, got 
one picture of a big elk, and walked about five miles. 
Where the ground was not hot enough to keep the snow 
melted off, we traveled along deep and well worn trails 
tramped through the snow by game; in places they were 
so deep that we could not see out over the snow. These 
trails lead from one warm basin to another, so that we 
had no trouble in getting about. 

We only saw a small part of the hot country, but 
enough to know where the game gets part of its feed and 
why we had not seen more buffalo in the open country. 
The hot country is very extensive and is found all over 
the National Park where the volcanic heat comes to the 
surface. I wish I could describe the country for the ben- 
efit of your readers. A picture can do it better, though. 
If they will look at the photo by Fdtsom of the two buf- 
falo cows and calves published in the FOREST AND STREAM 
a year ago they will see a bit of hot country. No matter 
how much snow falls it melts on the ground. Only on 
detached objects can it accumulate. In the picture it can 
be seen piled up on rocks, logs and stumps. Where the 
ground is not too warm, grass, moss and weeds grow all 
winter. In other parts this hot country is very much 
broken, full of dirty sulphur springs, pools and lakes, 
with ridges of burnt lava rocks, weathered into all kinds 
of queer shapes. Tourists going through the Park see a 
ttle bit of this at Sulphur Mountain and on the old road 
over Mary’s Mountain about a mile west of ‘‘Larry’s.” It 
was there that the picture of the buffalo cows and calves 
was taken. 

In traveling about we found that so much game was 
wintering in this section that they were hard pressed for 
food. Ali the lower limbs of the fir trees were eaten off 
as high up as an eik could reach; quaking asps were 
stripped of their bark, even exposed sage brush was 
browsed down tostumps. Along some of the deep trails 
mentioned before we found patches of buffalo hair where 
they had hooked one another; this hair was very long 
and quite black. 

Returning to Dare, we found he had fixed up a brush 
shelter, with a pile of boughs for a bed. We gathered a 
lot of dry stumps and logs, fixed up our camp with what 
little bedding we had, built a good fire, dried out our 
overshoes and leggins and used them for pillows. We 
had to melt snow for water, for, although there were 
several streams close by, they were full of sulphur, and 
the water was not fit to drink. The night was very cold, 
and we could hear trees popping in the timber. We had 
to keep the fire going all the time, and every little while 
one of us would be up putting on wood. We did not 
sleep very much, but rested well, so that by daybreak we 
were ready for another day’s tramp. 

We were early after the twenty-five buffalo we had 
seen the day before. Taking all our outfit with us, we 
struck the trail of the bunch we were after, and followed 
it carefully for about two miles, constantly expecting to 
see them over the next hill. They took a roundabout way 
to reach Aluiu Creek, but followed ridges and country 
where the snow was not deep. When they reached the 








LIVE STOCK. 


Mammoth Hot Springs. 


creek they followed its bed most of the way, now and 
then cutting off a bend. When they reached the timber, 
they followed an old beaten trail to the hot country about 
Mary’s Mountain. We were walking carefully, looking 
at some very large tracks recently made, when suddenly 
three enormous bulls started through the timber close by. 
Fossom and I had our’cameras out as soon as one could a 
rifle, taking a snap shot as they rushed back down Alum 
Creek. This was the same place that, later in the season, 
Fossom got the picture of the two cows and calves. We 
were on the trail always used by the buffalo in moving 
through the hot country from Alum Creek, Mary’s Moun- 
tain, down Nez Percé Creek to the Lower Geyser Basin. 
The old Howard wagon road follows the same trail part 
of the way. 
After our shot at the bulls we moved very carefully for 
a mile, seeing fresh signs everywhere. We were on the 
bare ground all along this trail, ——_s our snowshoes 
on our backs. When we crossed Alum Creek for the last 
time we left Dare with the whole outfit and started out 
for the high butte to the south of the road. We moved 
carefully along the edge, expecting every moment to see 
the buffalo, as they had gone along there only a short 
time before, and from the sign we were sure there were 
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more than twenty-five. We reached the northwest point 
without seeing anything but tracks. Fossom and I sat on 
a log talking over the situation. I had been here before 
with Dare and once with Scout Wilson, when I got my 
first pictures. I thought it useless to go further, as the 
light was wrong, and the wind would surely give the 
buffalo our scent. I was proposing that we go back and 
wait for the morning light, thinking the buffalo would 
not go far, when we were both startled ty four buffalo 
rushing past us only a few feet away. e jumped up 
for a shot, but they were too fast for us. Iran one way 
for a shot, while Fossom followed, but I never saw the 
animals again. While moving down the hill I crossed 
the trail of two men going up. I was thinking at the 
time that the tracks were much larger than those Dare and 
I had made and of what had disturbed those buffalo to 
make them run so fast. They had not seen us, neither 
had they got our wind. I wenton to where we had left 
Dare, got my snowshoes and pack as well as Fossom’s, 
carried them to a good place for a night’s camp, when we 
saw him coming. 

He said he had come across a camp where two men had 
left their outfit. This was a surprise to us, we —— 
there was no one nearer than the Lower Geyser Basin— 
eighteen miles or more distant. We picked up our stuff 
and went to the camp. There was a rude hand-sled, a 
pair of Canadian snowshoes and two ‘pairs of common 
ones, some bedding, provisions and an ax. No gun or 
rifle did we see. While we were looking at it the two 
men came in sight. They were more surprised than we 
were. One wasa large man, who looked like a hunter; 
the other proved to be asoldier from the station at the 
Lower Basin. I asked them what they were doing. The 
large man said he had heard that there were buffalo in 
the Park and that he would like to see them, so he had 
started in. One of the 
soldiers had found him on 
Gibbon River, took him to 
the station, and from there 
they had sent the soldier 
to see that he did not med- 
dle with the buffalo. I sized 
him up and concluded he 
was in there for something 
more than the sight of buf- 
falo. I proposed that we all 
camp together for the night, 
which we did, making a 
rude lodge that proved 
much more comfortable 
than the shelter we had the 
night before. The men told 
us they had seen a big band 
of buffalo on the Butte, that 
they had run down the 
mountain to the south. I 
knew then what had sent 
the last buffalo flying past 
us. 

In the morning I took two 
good shots at the camp with 
the intention of getting a 
picture of the poacher, if 
such he should prove. I 
was quite sure he had a 
rifle, ammunition and pro- 
visions hid somewhere near 
there, but thought there 
was not much danger of 
his killing anything for a 
day or two, and by that 
time I could report to the 
commanding officer. 

Fossom and I started out 
for a shot before the others 
were ready to move. Dare 
was to set out for thesoldiers’ 
station and hotel at the Lower Basin. We traveled 
around the Butte, found the buffalo had followed the 
men back to where Fossom and I had been sitting on the 
log the evening before, and that they had gone k by 
the Alum Creek trail over which we had just followed 
them. Isaw it was useless to attempt to get a picture of 
that band, and so contented myself with what I had in 
the way of —— of buffalo, hoping that at some other 
time I could have a better camera for that kind of work. 
Returning to the camp we found the two men away. 
While eating a bit of a lunch a Canada jay dropped on a 
chunk of bacon in the frying-pan and began to eat it. 
We kodaked him at 5ft. I thought it poor game, shooting 


at camp robbers where I had expected to be bagging | 


whole bands of elk or buffalo at one shot. 

Fossom and I went on to the Fountain Hotel, getting 
there before dark. We saw bluebirds, bluejays, robins 
and other birds, the names of which I do not know. We 
found the buffalo had not been able to keep the trail down 
Mary’s Mountain open. 

Next day Dare and I started for the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. My hunt was over with for the season. Fossom 
rested a day or two at the hotel and then started back for 
the Lake and Cafion, traveling through the buffalo 
country several times on snowshoes, and later on horse- 
back. He was successful in getting some very fine pic- 
tures of buffalo and elk. In one, of a bull elk that he 
caught out in the deep snow, the animal was obliged to 

ass within 20ft. of him to get back over its own trail. 

e took several shots, in one case where it was very close. 
The bull was gritting its teeth and making a moaning 
noise as though in pain. At another time he rode up to 
some buffalo cows and calves lying down. They all ran 
off but one calf that tried to follow him. It was very 
young, not more than two or three days old. He had to 
push it away to get far enough off to get a good picture. 

Fossom got many very fine shots, but most of the nega- 
tives had some defect, scratches in the film, dark, cloudy 
places, black and white spots, or were bad pictures be- 
cause the object was moving too fast for the shutter. 

Iam convinced that I want a longer-focused instrument 
than any hand camera made, if I am to get first-class 
game pictures. Then, too, one has not to get so close, 
and he can take more time without trouble to himself or 
disturbing the game. One more thing and I’m through. 
I would like to know under what head a man who hunts 
with a camera comes—whether he’s a ‘‘pot hunter,” 
“sportsman,” “‘true sportsman,” ‘‘skin hunter” or just a 


“hunter” (without any handle). One who never kills for 
the pleasure of killing, but who can enjoy the sight of 
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game, likes to see it all about him and would rather have 
a picture of it than the finest set of antlers = = Park, 
. HOFER. 


CAPTURING A BABY JAGUAR. 


“Dat boy Ebat he cotch tigre negro, boss,” exclaimed 
Queen as he stuck his head through the doorway. 

‘‘What’s that? Ebat caught a black tiger?” I demanded. 

“No, tigre cotch Ebat. He ain’t dead, on’y scratched 
on he haid.” 

‘‘Where is he?” 

“He here, boss,” and Ebat came forward. He was 
scratched, in truth. The blood from the wounds in his 
scalp had run down his dark face and breast and dried 
in scaly streaks. I soon had him washed and patched 
up, and ready to tell his story. ; 

‘‘Dat John he go troo bush so,” said he, bending low as | 
he stiffly took .a few steps across the room. As he did | 
so he ex four holes in each + where the hinder 
claws of the big cat had sunk into the thick muscles. 

“T was go long so,” he continued, ‘‘behine. Den I go 
down an’ my nose was in de groun’ so I see nothin’. Dat 
tigre debbil she jump on my back and strike my haid so, 
and cut dem slash in my hair like four knife. My | 
machete, I can’t do nothin’ ’cause it gone out my han’.” | 

‘‘What then?” 

‘John he tu’n ’round quick an’ push gun at de tigre an’ 
shoot. Dat’s all.” 

John told about the same story. Going along hunting | 
for peccaries, his head bent to pass under the branches, 
he heard a noise from Ebat. He turned and was scared 
out of whatever wits he may have had. The tiger had | 
jumped on the boy as he bent to pass beneath a vine. | 

er weight drove him, face down, to the carpet of damp ' 











A MOUNTAIN PASTURE. 


Photographed from life in the Yellowstone National Park by W. H, Weed. 


leaves. John instinctively turned the muzzle of the gun 
toward her and poured a charge of shot in the general 
direction of the beast. She was frightened off by the 
— and smoke, and possibly a pellet or two tickled her 
ribs. 

“Black debbil! She got baby tigres close by not fur 
*way,” John declared. ‘‘Mus’ git um for pay her for tear 
Ebat all up.” Ebat seemed to concur in this view. 

Queen, John and I started a day or two later across the 
sandy prairie for the place where lay a young heifer 
killed by a jaguar the night before. Twenty young cattle 
had been killed near the village within a year by jaguars 
and public opinion was strong against these American 
tigers. The villagers were as a unit in crying for 
reform. 

Curs of every degree of worthlessness frolicked before 
us, behind us and beside us until we had tramped some 
three miles. Then those in the lead turned back, tails 
| down, looking fearfully back as they sneaked toward us. 





They plucked up courage and yelped — the trail when 
they saw us mie A minute or two later we came 
upon the carcass of the heifer lying in the thicket. Her 
neck had been broken and her throat was torn. 
:“To-night she come for git um,” said Queen. ‘She 
keep um for baby tigres. We wait here, mabbe she 
bring um baby.” ; 

But I had no intention of waiting there. It was not 
yet noon. 

a the dogs after her, Queen. We can’t wait here,” 
said I. 

‘‘Boss, dem dog he no good for tigre. He nebber go.” 

‘‘Nonsense. You've -— -~ that they were the best 
tiger dogs in Honduras, ow I’m going to see whether 
they are good for anything or not, and I tell you now 
that every dog of them will get a bullet through him if 
he flunks. If they will not hunt tiger I’ll see to it that 
they shall feed tiger before we leave this bush; so they 
may as well go ahead.” I spoke with great emphasis, for 
that pack of curs had been a howling, thieving, garden- 
destroying nuisance, and I was quite willing to see the 
last one of them properly punished. 

There was no protest, but the dogs started on the trail 
when they saw that we were following. The younger 
ones were frisky and noisy, but the old Cees were unusu- 
ally steady and quiet. 

hey led us at least five miles through avenues under 
arching corosos and bamboose, through thickets of thorny 
ettos, and into a forest of giant silk-cotton trees and 

ta Marias. They made little disturbance as they went. 
Perhaps the old dogs felt that the occasion was too solemn 





| on mine. 
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for nonsense, and the young ones may have been im- 
pressed by the example of their seniors. 

Suddenly they bayed in that tone which says that adog 
is in earnest. e tore through the woods as fast as the 
brush permitted. The Indians wore no ore other 
than cotton pantaloons, and those were rolled as high as 
possible so that they were not much more than breech- 
clouts; therefore the men could slip around through 
thorny bushes much more quickly thanI could. And 
many of those bushes were thorny. From root to top 
they were thickly set on every side, and on leaf stalks as 
well, with black thorns that were literally as slender and 


| sharp of point asneedles. When one touches those spines 


they enter the skin a little way, then break. It is well to 
keep away from them. The natives had quicker eyes than 
I had, and more skill in getting along in thorny places, 
and soon left me behind. 

I blundered from the trail to cut off a detour, and 
stopped to rest and listen for the voices of the leading 


| dogs. I leaned against the thin, wide roots of a ceiba— 


buttresses that spread full ten feet from the great tree 
which they stayed. A nest of v leaves was close to the 
base of the tree, and almost hidden by incurved folds of 
the roots. There lay two kittens as big as house cats. 
They were perfectly still. but their bright eyes were fixed 
hey knew that some strange being, probably 
an enemy, had found them, but their mother had no 
doubt told them to not stir before she came back, and 
they would ‘obey her orders exactly. Still, I had little 
faith in their remaining quiet if I should touch them, soI 
lifted up my voice exceedingly. Two or three such yells 
brought an answer, and in a few minutes Queen joined 
me. 

“Look there, Queen.” 

“Hi! I fix um! I kill li'l dibbils quick,” he cried. 

“No. Can you catch 
them alive?” 

“Allright. Iketch um,” 
he responded, as cheerfully 
as though I had merely 
asked him to capture a 
hummingbird. 

He pulled down one of 
the slender vines that hung 
from a tree near by. In one 
end of his liana he fixed a 
running noose, which he 
dropped over the nose of 
one of the kittens. It 
brushed the loop aside with 
an impatient stroke of its 
thick and furry paw. The 
noose swung vack against 
its nose, to be again brushed 
away. The paw was raised 
ready to strike wlen the 
vine swung back again; but 
this time there was a quick, 
disconcerting dip of the 
loop, and when it was in- 
stantly drawn up it firmly 
held that paw against the 
kitten’s neck, 

At once the temper of the 
little beast was awake and 
ugly. Its forepaw clutched 
at the liana, and its hind- 
feet came pron ptly up and 
scratched vigorously at the 
vine, which served only to 
draw the noose tighter about 
neck and forearm. 

‘Hol’ um so that way,” 
exclaimed the Indian. 

I held the liana with the 
brute dangling at the end, 

It spit fiercely and clawed 
desperately, but the thin root of the ceiba stood between 
those sharp, curved claws,so that they could not touch 
our legs. In fact we had the kittens at mean disadvan- 
tage. Queen made three other loops in as many bits of 
vines, and skillfully dropped one after another over the 
legs of the victim, until. each paw was fast. Then he 
reached down and caught the kitten by the nape of the 
neck, and held it up until I made fast the lianas so that 
the little demon was securely bound. All this kept us 
busy a minute or two, Ther my companion looked about 
uneasily. 

“S"pose ol’ mamma tigre come, boss, huh?” 

“‘She’s busy. She can’t bother us. The dogs and boys 
are looking after her,” I replied. 

‘*Mebbe two old tigre. ho knows?” 

I hadn’t thought of that. It was possible that the male 
was somewhere in our neck of the woods, so I said, 
‘Hurry, Queen, and tie the other cub. Then we'll go 
help the boys.” 

Queen did hurry. But there seems to be a great differ- 
ence between young jaguars in the matter of temper. As 
soon as the paw of this one was caught they. set up a yell, 
and kept it up. That:scared Queen so that he couldn’t 
work as fast as he had with the first kitten. His eyes 
roved about the brush and searched the treetops. Still he 
bravely stuck to his work, for he was bolder than any 
other of the Mosquitos I had seen, and we had our second 
captive safely tied when we heard a shout and the voices 
of the dogs. They were coming toward us. 

‘Look out, boss; ol’ debbil comin’,” cried Queen. 

‘Let her come. Pick up these youngsters and cut for 
the savana. She can’t jump us there in the open.” 

That was where we blundered. We should have left 
the cubs in their nestand ambushed thedam. But Queen 
caught up the two and made good time through the bush. 
I hurried after, my thumb on the hammer of my rifle. 
The dogs hurried after both of us. We hadn’t the least 
doubt that the tiger was between us and the dogs. She 
could get over the ground like a race horse, and would 
surely soon overhaul us. I was close behind Queen, for he 
was burdened by the two cats. I fancy that he was quite 
willing that -the repeating rifle should be near him. He 
would be safer so than far ahead, with a raging tiger 
hunting the thief who had robbed her of her young. 

“El tigre, et tiger grande!” heexclaimed. But I cannot 
see how he heard her sooner than I did. 

I stopped and faced the brute, then backed up to a big 
tree. Queen as promptly put the tree between himself 
and me, and was out of sight of the tigress. Just then 
one of those little whelps gave a half-choked cry, 
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mad. Her eyes shone like burnished metal. Her ears 
lay back close to her head and her upper lip was drawn 
back. Her teeth gleamed white and four of them stood 
high above the rest. Her nose was wrinkled and the hair 
on her back stood on end. She looked to be as big as a 
cow. Her breast almost touched the ground, and her 
back rose in a curve that told of powertojump. Her feet 
were drawn forward under her belly, and her long tail 
swept once or twice across the leaves, then lay still and 
straight. Her claws pricked holes in the broad, moist 
leaves that carpeted the ground, and crumpled them as 
the sharp, curved nails were retracted. She was not more 
than forty feet from me. I wished she was forty rods 
away, for an instant. 

I threw up my rifle just as the dogs came tearing and 
yelling up. In an instant they were all about her, and 
all at a respectful distance. The old dogs knew her 
kind too well to go at her, and the young ones were at 
first too wary todoso. But there was no reason why 
they should not make an uproar, and they made it. 

At last, encouraged perhaps by the racket of his fel- 
lows and by his own brave voice, one young dog ven- 
tured nearer and barked in the face of the tigress. One 
of her kittens cried just then. Queen instantly choked 
off the sound, but in that moment the mother gave a 
mighty spring, caught that foolish young dog, gave one 
little shake of her head from side toside. Then the dog 
dropped to the ground, limp. His neck was broken. 

Quick as the tigress was, the dogs were as quick. They 
had her by the legs; they had her by the neck; they 
snapped at the folds of skin in her flanks; they caught at 
every spot where tooth of dog could get a hold. There 
was a whirlwind of dogs and leaves, of tiger and of flying 
hair. Out of this suddenly bounded a lithe form and 
scrambled up a thick liana that hung low, suspended 
from the tops likea natural bridge. On the ground lay 
half a dozen dogs, two of them dead, all the others were 
badly torn and gashed. Most of the rest of the mob were 
scratched more or less. 

‘Kill um now, boss! Shoot um now!” cried the men. 
I could have done so, for she lay a the liana, her tail 
henge down curled a little at the end and waved slowly. 
She looked quietly down on her panting enemies and of- 
fered an easy and certain shot as she lay ther, her broad 
side fully exposed. The sunlight fell full on her and 
plainly brought out the pattern of ——— black spots 
that marked the bright tawny sides, and merged into a 
glossy solid black along her back. We could see the black 
stripes that marked the upper part of her head, and ap- 
peared like tremendous wrinkles in her flat brow, as she 
scowled down at the foes below. A little of the breast 
and belly showed white against the dark vine whereon 
she lay. She was clearly a jaguar (Felis onca) and not a 
black tiger (Felis discolor), the fiercest cat in all tropical 
America; a big brute that often kills fully grown cattle 
and drags them into the bush, and that is not averse to at- 
tacking man himself when annoyed by him. 

But the men were wondering and impatient, although 
| had probably not spent more than thirty seconds in fix- 
ing the picture in my memory. The dogs, too, began 
baying at their enemy again. I raised my rifle. With 
its crack that spotted bundle of tough muscles was down 
among those dogs again, and every dog that could crawl 
was doing his best to get out of- the way of the curved 
claws that cut like a knife. I fired again and broke her 
shoulders. She could only toss about aimlessly and tear 
up the ground with her hind claws, nevertheless not a 
dog cared to go near her. They knew that they had 
enough. 

Then Queen rushed from behind the tree, and was about 
to attack the wounded animal with his machete, which 
would have ruined her skin. I yelled to him to stop and 
ran to within a few feet of the writhing form. A bullet 
in her brain stilled her forever. 

Then those barefooted beggars kicked the dead cat most 
vigorously, and reviled her shamefully, and cursed her 
for the dogs and calves and colts she had killed, and for 
all that her kin had destroyed in generations. To add 
insult to injury of her dead majesty, Queen rubbed the 
two kittens against the nose of the dead mother. 

‘Here, you li’l debbils. W’y you don’ take um, huh! 
Tink you make Waiha ’fraid; tink you mek um run 
*way, huh! Waiha no ’fraid dem tigre in dat bush, no 
suh!” E. W. PERRY. 


‘SHOOTEM GOOSE ON CARAQUET SHORE 


I am often very much interested in the graphic descrip- 
tions with which your columns teem of camp life and 
shooting expeditions, and it has occurred to me that possi- 
bly some of your readers would like to read a story or two 
told me on a recent shooting expedition to northern New 
Brunswick. 


“Shootem wild goose on the Caraquet shore” 


is the refrain of an old song sometimes sung in the back- 
woods and lumber camps of New Brunswick. I had 
frequently heard it, and had a yearning desire to have a 
practical experience with the geese and brant of that 
region. I shall not attempt a description of the trip which 
four of us took in that direction, nor essay to depict the 
triumphs and defeats which attended our attempts to 
beguile the reserved in manner wild goose or the more 
confiding but all too distant brant. Still less have I a de- 
sire to tell of our struggles to secure the not-to-be-fooled 
black duck—or ‘‘wild Injun,” as he is called by the natives 
of the northern counties of this Province. I simply wish 
to preserve twoor three good stories which were told 


.around the flickering camp-fire by our chef de cuisine, who 


rejoiced in the euphonious name of Telesphore; and by the 
way, we christened him Peter for short. 

I need not tell the ‘‘experienced” that the incidents of 
each day were recounted in detail as we recliningly en- 
joyed the after-supper pipe, nor did the aforesaid ‘‘inci- 
dents” lose anything in the recital. The first night’s expe- 
riences in this respect were particularly thrilling, not to 
say heart-rending. The number shot and the ‘might 
have been” were in strange contrast; each could sympa- 
thize with the others, and the confessions were, therefore, 
less embarrassing. Our friend Willard, who was an ex- 
cellent shot, had just told us in a lamenting tone of voice 
of a miss with his first barrel whereby a flock of a dozen 
honkers had escaped with the loss of but one of their num- 
ber, when we were ars by Telesphore, who had 
been busily clearing away the remains of our salt cod and 
pork scraps repast, saying, ‘‘Oh, you talk about de shoot- 
ing now. It is not’ing, noting at all here like what it use’ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The dam heard the kitten’s smothered wail. She was | to be down in de Tabusintac Bay. I was dere once wid 


my fader; de blow she was big from de nor’ees; bimeby a 
big flock she’ll come an’ my fader she’ll fire. Gra-acious, 
but de goose she’ll come down, and my fader she kill sixty 
wid dat one shot.” 

There was a Ys _All were silent, breathless almost, 
until our friend George, with significant incredulity in his 
tone, inquired, “‘How many?” I hastened to inter E 
remarking to George sotto voce, ‘‘See here, old fellow, 
don’t spoil a good thing by exhibiting any want of faith.” 

And Telesphore, who had stood in triumph watching 
the effect of his startling narrative, as if to nail home the 
truth of his statement, and by way of conclusive proof, 
added: ‘Yes, dere was jes’ sixty goose kill by my fader in 
jo shot, as I pick dem up and count dem myself. I was 

ere.” ; 

Telesphore then quietly proceeded to finish his culinary 
duties for the day, while we gave earnestly the many 
causes which could make the accomplishment of such a 
feat easy in the days of the long-ago, when geese were as 
plentiful as the flakes of snow which accompany a north- 
easter in the black north in the month of November. 

Our reception of this experience of the long ago—of 
“my fader’—emboldened our “water boiler” again to 
astonish us. The occasion presented itself a few evenings 
later. The subject of charges and loads, etc., was under 
discussion, and as is usual when such a topic is intro- 
duced, there were differences of opinion, and FOREST AND 
STREAM was frequently cited. The civil engineer of our 
party undcrtook to demonstrate his theory on scientific 
principles, when he was suddenly knocked cold by an- 
other reminiscense from the repertoire of ‘‘my fader.” 

“TI was down on de Tabusintac wid my fader a few 
years before he die,” proceeded Telesphore; ‘‘he had been 
shoot all day, and his powder and shot hes mos’ all gone; 
he come for load de las’ time an’ dere was only seven shot 
lef’; he’ll put it in on top of de powder in de musket, an’ 
dere’s good lot powder dere; bimeby a flock of goose she'll 
fly in very low. My fader he’ll fire an’ he kill jes seven 
goose.” 

Telesphore was more triumphant than ever, in view of the 
general acceptance with which the story was received—and 
believed. e had a long, earnest and serious discussion 
as to whether each shot took effect and killed a particular 
bird or whether any one shot killed more than one bird. 
It is needless to say that the question is still an open one. 
The theme is one that might be taken up in some debat- 
ing society during the coming winter evenings. 
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little. pine grove I lay down on the soft needles to rest. A 
ine ‘squirrel is greatly incensed at this invasion of his 
ome; with much chatter and many approaches and 

panicky retreats he finally plants himself ona limb within 
4ft. of my head, and looking me straight in the eye, let off 
a series of explosive barks that convulsed his whole body. 
Seeing this does not scare anybody, he goes off in disgust 
and sets to eating pine seeds, while I resume the tramp, 
thinking if Joe were only here, how much company he 
would be, and how he would find a dozen birds where I 
might find none. Coming to an old wagon road and re- 
membering that the birds frequent such places mornings 
and evenings, I walk along it. There goes one! Got up 
in the road, 50yds. ahead. He tops the bushes and goes 
sailing off to the right. Mark him. He is down, just to 
the right of that tall pine stump. There goes another! 
It’s too far away, but “if you don’t shoot you won’t git 
nothin’,” so the gun cracks, but the bird comes down a 
hundred yards beyond the first one. A new shell is just 
put in, when up go two more. Let ’em have it, quick! 
Crack! Bang! First one gets away all right, but the last 
one tumbles into the top of the brush, leaving some 
feathers hanging on the limbs to mark where he fell. 
The unhurt one goes down near the others, and I start 
after the one that was shot. It took five minutes to 
climb over and through the tangle of logs, and when the 
spot was reached no bird was there. It was traced several 
rods by feathers that dropped as it ran, but it could not 
be found. How I did miss Joe! He would have brought 
= bird to me before I could get half-way to where it 
fell. 

Going after tbe others, one of, them got up within 
twenty feet and went straight away, but it was missed. 
Thereupon I sat down on a log and proceeded to lecture 
myself as follows: ‘‘See here, old man, you think because 

ou happened to knock down a bird fifty yards away, 

back there on the road, that all you have to-do is to shoot 
and knock ’em right out of their feathers. You're rattled. 
Next time you wait till the bird tops the bushes before 
you try to shoot, and then, mind, you are not to see any 
bushes yourself, no matter how thick the bushes are; you 
are not to see the gun, either. See nothing but the bird, 
and see it with both eyes, too. If you do this your muscles 
will handle the gun all right.” 

A little walking flushes another bird. Steady now, 
there he is above the bushes and still not over thirty-five 
yards away, perhaps not thirty. Now, up with the gun 
(don’t see the bushes). Crack! and the bird falls stone 


Our evenings in camp were always pleasantly spent; we | goad 


were far from the habitations of man, and were quite free 
from callers. We depended upon ourselves for amuse- 
ment, and it did not prove to be very dull. A few nights 
before breaking camp a proposed and long cherished deer 
and caribou hunt was discussed. Telesphore in the midst 
of it suddenly-broke in on the conversation by saying, 
‘‘Mr. Hammersley, I ’spec’ you seen a moose?” 

I was fo: to admit that it had never been ae re 
ure to see one running wild in the woods, although I had 


‘seen numberless tracks of them, and had been favored 


with a view of Hunter Sellick and his famous family of 
moose. 

‘‘Well,” he continued, ‘‘I see one once. I was up de 
big Tricadie, and I was drive along on de wood road 
wid my horse and sled, de snow, she’s been very deep 
about seven feet, I t’ink, an’ on de top dere was one crus’ 
—very hard. I’ll drive along on de road, when, bimeby 
I see one great moose right ’longside de wood road; she’s 
so tire she not able to move. horse she not go by an’ 
have to get out and take my whip and drive dat moose, 
an’ den he seem not able to get out my way, he so tired; 
man chase him rn mile dat day from Battus 
way, an’ every jump dat moose make he break tro de 
crus’ and go clear down in de seven foot of snow. I get 
him move at las’, but by gra-acious Ise been_so sorry eber 
since.” 

He paused and I breathlessly asked, ‘‘Why—why was 
that, Peter?” 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘Ise been sorry ’cos I not take my horse 
chain an’ tie dat moose to atree. If Ido dat, an’I not 
t’ink at de time, I’ll have him yet!” 

We all with one accord tried to console him for his 


thoughtlessness. HAMMERSLEY. 
New BrvunswWIcK. 


A MIGHTY HARD TRAMP. 


To THE west of Lake Michigan, or rather, to the west 
of Green Bay, is a vast tract of level ground, which long 
before the time that white man or Indian first knew it 
was covered with gigantic trees. These were all up- 
rooted by amighty wind, leaving the ground to this da 
full of holes and hillocks, After these trees came a thic 

ine forest, which in turn was destroyed by the terrific 
forest_fires that raged throughout the Northwest during 
the autumn of 1871. Since then the dead pines have 
fallen, and lying in all directions often 7 or 8ft. deep, 
they present an obstacle that none but an athlete would 
care to attempt. After the death of the pines came a 
thick growth of hardwood bushes, that are now from 6 to 
80ft. high, and more recent fires have burned the peaty 
soil of the low grounds away from the roots of these 
bushes in the low ground and they lie on top of the tangle 
of logs. 

Now, when the writer of this sees long strings of ruffed 
grouse hanging in front of the meat markets, as he did 
in Green Bay, Wis., a short time ago, he straightway has 
visions of the gorgeous autumn woods, the delicious air, 
and the soft hazy sunshine of Indian summer; and dreams 
of brushy thickets, from which with acluck and a flop 
there darts a streak of brown, followed by the crack of a 

, a handful of feathers and the fall of a plump bird 
into the top of a bush. Not only do these visions come, 
but memories of such visions realized are brought up too 
and all the good days and none of the blank ones are re- 
membered. Business says, you are chained to me, so just 
stop that foolish dreaming. Desire says, you ate gettin 
old, and in a few years your legs will be- too feeble an 

our eye too dim. Go now, while you can; besides your 
health of body and of mind demand it. Desire prevails, 
and decision is made to break loose from business, even if 
one leg has to be left in the chain. 

Parties inquired of say anywhere north of Green Bay 
will do; better stop at er, Abrams or Maple Valley. 
The latter oes a little the best, is decided upon, and 
noon of next day finds me there, and an hour later begins 
the tramp through the interminable tangle of fallen logs, 
brush, bushes and rough ground. An hour and a half of 
hard work shows nothing but a few signs, and reaching a 


While putting in another shell the third grouse takes 
wing and gets a good start, but falls with a broken wing. 
Rushing to the spot I find he is not trying to hide, but is 
walking about and making a clucking noise. I takea 
shot at his head, but do not see him afterward. Can’t 
i ine how this bird got out of sight in an instant, but 
he did. There are shot marks and some neck feathers 
right where he was, but he is gone and can’t be found. I 
next go after the bird that was missed, and get it witha 
very easy siraightaway shot, then conclude to hunt the 
crippled one some more, and after a long search see it sit- 
ting by the side of a log, shoot its head and pocket it. A 
little ways beyond where all thissport was had the thicket 
joins a bit of pastureland. Skirting the thicket on this 
side two more birds rise, beyond gunshot. ays | a 
couple of wary old chaps of the disreputable kind that Dr. 
Morris tells us about. One goes i. to the thicket and the 
other flies across the pasture and into some high bushes 
near the creek. Going after the one in the thicket it got 
up wild, and the bushes were so thick and tallit could not 
be seen till too far away, but a charge of shot was sent 
after it just the same. The one across the pasture got up 
wild, too, so neither of these birds were hurt. 

Shortly after this, one got up 10ft. behind me and cir- 
cling round to the front gave a very easy shot in almost 
open ground, but directly toward some cattle, and as I 
was not hunting cattle and did not want their owner to 
hunt me, refrained from shooting, and saw the bird fly 
away across the creek. 

It looked like good ground along the creek, so I con- 
cluded to follow a cattle path that led along the bank, and 
almost stepped on one that was in the grass at the path 
edge. It tried the old dodge of flying behind a tree, 
but seeing what it was up to, I took a snap shot, and was 
fortunate enough to clip a wing, and starting for it in a 
h flushed another one, which started across the creek, 
but fell into the water near the far side. Meanwhile the 
winged one had got out of sight, and seeing that the one 
in the creek would soon drift into a wide pool and be 
difficult to get, began to pull a pole out of a pile of drift 
on which to cross the creek. After a few _ at the pole 
the crippled bird ran out of the drift. I chased it into 
the creek, but it only went a few steps into the shallow 
water till it turned back. It started into the water sev- 
eral times, but always turned back and was soon caught. 

Getting the one in the creek I started for town as it was 
sundown and the village two miles >--xy. One flew from 
the roadside but was missed. Afte pperat the village 
the host remarked, ‘‘Of you alvays eat like dot, it vas not 
long till you ge me oop alretty.” It was just 10 o’clock 
that night when I got into the sleeper, and didn’t think 
I'd been there more than thirty minutes when a black 
face peeped between the curtain and said, ‘‘Seven o’clock, 
Judge, Milwaukee.” 

On getting up, the tendons in the back of my legs seemed 
about 3in. too short, but a few vigorous kicks and a walk 
to the Kirby House brought them all right, and felt fully 
equal to breaking up another German hotel man. No 
doubt the old ruffed grouse shooters will take the shooting 
narrated above with a good many grains of allowance, 
but I beg you will remember that there are some days 
when we can shoot, almost to perfection, and there are 
other days when we can’t shoot just a little bit, and it so 
happened that this was one of my shooting days. 

hen the shooting ground was not so bad as usually falls 
to the grouse shooter. The birds flew up above the 
bushes before starting away, and if a shooter could make 
his eyes ignore the brush they were really easier shots 
than if in perfectly open ground. Except along the 
creek, there were no trees, just the bushes. 4 

The natives of the village say nobody in that section 
ever shoots on the wing, none of them had ever seen a 
dog point a bird and none of them use any kind of dog in 
hunting grouse; yet the station agent said there had been 
shipped this season (since Sept. 1) more than $1,000 
worth at 25 cents each, and all with whom I talked said 
thousands had been shipped. How do they get them? 
Still-hunt for them; sneak along the roads, sit down in 
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the brush and wait for them, any way to get sight of 
them before they fly. Then it seems most of the popula- 
tion goes gunning for them. The certainty of making 
(for them) fair wages, with a possibility of five to ten 
times as much (one man made $9 in a day), sets them all 
at it; but as there are hundreds of thousands of acres of 
hunting grounds there seems to be room enough and, so 
far, birds enough for all. Inthe north half of Wiscon- 
sin there are more or less grouse everywhere. North of 
a line drawn from Green Bay to La Crosse they are pretty 
sure to be found abundant everywhere. It is not satis- 
factory to hunt them in the burned pine regions, One or 
two days of it will wear out the best of men and dogs. 
In selecting a place make sure that it is hardwood and 
not pineland. Cecil, in Shawam county, is said to be 
good. Some friends just returned from a deer hunt in 
Wood county report three deer killed and that they saw 
a great many grouse. During October the weather is 
usually perfect and often into the middle of November. 
O. H, HAMPTON, 


ALLEN BAYOU AND BEYOND. 


IF you will stand with me in the dawn of the morning 
and look northward from the Red River Hills you will 
look .o a scene not easily forgotten in future wander- 
ings. This is the domain of the Five Nations, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, Seminoles, Creeks and Cherokees. It is the | 
only spot left on the American Continent that is still a 
barrier to the outside world. It isa land where there is | 
so close an affinity between nature and man that nature is 
one hourly teacher—a land that is solemn as the sea, and 
where, as upon the sea, the far blue mists of the horizon 
bound the world. Nature is herself and spreads her feasts 
and indulges her caprices for her own pleasure. Acres of 
flowers, leagues of beauty, bloom and fade and come | 
again unseen by man. And yet the seclusion is doomed. 
Already a Commission has left the National Capital to 
treat with the five civilized tribes for the cession of their 
lands. It makes no difference what the result of this visit 
may be, the handwriting is on the wall. It is easy to 
predict that within the next five years the Indians’ title 
will be extinguished. Already the camp-fires of that rest- | 
less horde of cosmopolites who form the advance guard 
twinkle at the border. 

We who live here at the threshold of the home of the | 
five civilized tribes will deeply deplore when it shall share 
the fate of Oklahoma and other reservations so long | 
sealed to the outside world. The disciples of dog and gun, | 
the lovers of woodland sports, men who now and then | 
tramp and camp in the woods and escape as far as pos- | 
sible the requirements of civilization, have as much desire | 
to resist the encroachments of the outside world as the | 
Indians themselves. | 


On Nov. 11 a party of six, with a camp cook, crossed 
Red River into the Chickasaw country. The six—Henry | 
Heath, John H. Gardner, Gerald Hughes, Chas. Peoples, | 
George Moulton and the writer—all enthusiastic sports- | 





men. considered no privation too great to indulge their | 
favorite pastime. The elements had no terrors for them; | 
welcome rain, sleet. hail, snow, the cold, hard earth to | 
sleep on; they accepted the situation without a murmur as 
long as game was plentiful. 

The Chickasaw country through which the party passed 
is decidedly primitive. It retains the features of the back- 
woods settlement which might have been seen in ‘‘the 
clearings” fifty years ago. The houses are mostly con- 
structed of rough, unhewn logs, notched together at the 
corners, and the spaces between them filled with mud and 
sticks. Thechimney is built of sticks plastered with mud, | 
supported at the back and sides where the fire burns by | 
walls of stone. Earth sometimes forms the floor. A bet- | 
ter class of dwellings 1s met with now and then, where the 
occupants, white men with Indian wives, affect ‘‘city | 
airs.” At the conclusion of the Civil War a number of | 
white men, nearly all Confederate soldiers, cast their lot | 
with the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians and intermar- | 
ried among them. A portion of the Creeks and Chero- | 
kees were loyal to the Government and contributed com- | 
panies and regiments to the Federal army. 

The most prosperous residents of the five civilized tribes 
are the white *‘Squaw-men.” Stock-raising is the princi- | 
pal industry. Within the past few years more attention | 
has been paid to farming. It was found profitable to in- | 
vite renters who pay a royalty to the Government and | 
give a portion of the crop to the owners of the land. The | 
mercantile business is nearly all in the hands of white 
men. They direct the affairs of the five civilized tribvs, 
they are the power behind the throne. All of the machin- 
ery of the affairs of government is manipulated by them. | 
It they are shrewd and possess ordinary business tact, | 
there is nothing to prevent them from getting rich. 

The Chickasaw Nation is a beautiful fertile country. | 
The land is greatly superior to Oklahoma and the Chero- | 
kee Strip. Game is abundant. The favorite season to 
hunt it is in the fall of the year, the months of October 
and November when the delicious weather of the Indian 
summer prevails. The spring and summer months with 
their glory of air and sunshine and balm, have no attrac- 
tions fur the hunter, like those of the Indian summer 
when the barbaric magnificence of dying nature is made 
manifest. The air is full of sweetness, the world of 
color. 

After a two days’ journey we reached the game coun- 
try, and made camp on the shores of Cotton-tree Lake, 
where thousands of ducks on their way to the Gulf stop 
to feed and rest. Unfortunately the lake was so miry 
from recent overflows that it was not safe to venture in 
after the ducks killed. Charley Peoples attempted it, 
and a rescuing party had to be sent out. At dusk thou- 
sands of ducks came in from their feeding grounds and 
settled on the lake. Tney were vigorously cannonaded, 
many killed, but few recovered. The next day the party 
was joined by John McHenry, a somewhat noted charac- 
ter of this country. McHenry is a white man, a citizen 
by marriage, a deputy United States Marshal, and is 
known as a fighter. The country is overrun with des- 
perate criminals. There is one reason why McHenry is 
not afraid of them. There is a certain firearm which all 
have seen and with which many are familiar, it is a small 
arsenal of rapid and sudden death, and a single man, 
skilled in the use of Colt’s revolver is almost equal to six 
men each armed with a weapon which fires but a single 
shot. In the use of this weapon McHenry is a wonder, 
even among his skilled companions. They have tried for 
the past two years to bushwack and kill him, but he still 
lives to trouble and vex them. At night a light is never 
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permitted. in his house, as he is afraid that some lurker, 
for revenge, may creep up and shoot him through the 
chinks. He always rides Winchester in hand, and a 
pistol buckled at his side. His simplicity of character 
and undaunted courage make him admired of all true 
men. 

McHenry advised the camp to move, so with him as 
guide we pulled out of the bottoms for the deer country. 
The camp was made in beautiful woods near good water. 
Henry Heath, a veteran hunter, and one of the most nuble 
men who ever sat before a camp-fire, made a circuit of 
the surrounding country and reported deer signs plentiful. 
McHenry promised to give the party a drive with his 
famous pack of deerhounds. It was a glorious, ideal 
winter morning—cold, clear, crisp—that infused new life 
into the blood and exhilarated like sips of champagne. 
Everyone was happy, smiling in anticipation of the glori- 
ous sport. Over the hills, down through the valley, there 
was a sound. a distant, prolonged note, mellow, bell-toned, 
pervading the great woods, shaking the air in sweet vibra- 
tions; it was McHenry’s horn—the signal to go to the 
stands. A slightridge was a favorite running ground for 
the deer; many had been killed there. The ground was 
open woods and it was hardly possible for a deer to run 
the gauntlet of guns held by men of steady nerve and un- 
erring aim. Buck ague was unknown to these hunters 
There was just the faintest sound of a hound's voice, then 
silence reigned. It was, perhaps, a false alarm, but no, 
the cry of the hound became more distinct, and there was 
no longer a doubt that a trail had been struck. The deer, 
with a strange fatality, made directly for the ridge where 
six men, with bated breath, were awaiting her coming. 
It was not strange that she should run into the jaws of 
death. Deer have their established runway; she went 
to her death as many have done before. There was an 
avenue of escape at the river but she did not take it. 
There was not one hound, but several, on the trail, old 
Cheatam in the lead. It was told in camp by McHenry 
that this hound had run three days and nights without 
rest. The baying and yelping, the deep-mouthed how] of 
pursuit, was getting nearer every moment. The dogs 
were evidently coming on at a slashing pace. There was 
a crash of bushes, and the beautiful creature with great 


|leaps clearing fallen logs passed within a few feet of 


where Gerald Hughes was standing. He fired and killed 
her. In a moment the pack of hounds, panting and 
lolling out their tongues, burst into view and were at the 
dead deer’s throat. 

That night a great fire was built and the hunters, seated 
about in the glare of the flames, told stories, spun yarns 
and cracked jokes until the first quarter of the moon dis- 
appeared behind the trees, leaving them prisoners of the 
night. The first deer is a great event in camp. 

The next day McHenry was called away. Heath and 
Moulton went still-hunting, saw many deer, but strange 
to say killed none. The remainder of the party went to 
squirrel shooting, which is one of the most exciting 
sports of the woods, especially when a fox or gray squir- 
rel is in view every moment and fairly flies from tree to 
tree, requiring snap shooting. I challenge all America 
to produce woods like these for squirrel shooting. We 
had been in camp three daysand had done tolerably well. 
There were venison, squirrel, ducks and quail hanging on 
the trees. 

Wild turkeys are very plentiful in the Indian Territory; 
wild turkey shooting must take the preference over all 


other sport. 





In the midst of a beautiful landscape, composed of 


prairie and woodland, stretching in monotony and silence 
for miles away, is a sluggish stream called Allen Bayou. 
Eighteen years ago, when I first visited the bayou coun- 
try, it was the most celebrated for game in the Indian 
Territory. Great troops of deer and flocks of wild turkeys 
literally overrun the land. Cutting loose from civiliza- 
tion with a kindred companion, Richard Maughs, we 
passed two months in this veritable hunter’s paradise, 
living in a ranchman’s deserted cabin. It was rare to 
see a human face. Deer were always in sight and wild 
turkeys fed to our cabin door. The water courses teemed 
with wild ducks, while the prairies afforded covert for 
quail and pinnated grouse. There was wild honey in the 
hollow trees, coons and opossums disturbed the slum- 
ber, and from out the caverns of the night the gaunt 
gray wolf sent his hoarse voice across the ravine dismal 
and harrowing. The mocking laugh of the great-horned 
owl answered the chorus of wolves, 

Now, all this is changed. Cities have sprung up on 
Texas soil, and the woods were invaded by hunting 
parties who mercilessly slaughtered the game for the 
market. Wagon loads of deer and turkey were killed 
in the bayou country. One Christmas night sixty-one 
wild turkeys were killed on their roost by the light of 
the moon. 

A greater change has passed over the land, the log cabin 
looks out from many a wilderness ‘nook. The farbed 
wire fence is cutting the land into pastures for stock, 
civilization with all of its attendant evils is slowly but 
surely exterminating the game until Allen Bayou is but 
a memory of the past. 

Our party reached the bayou in the evening and made 
camp at the crossing. The hunt here was not a success, 
the fates were against us. Two flocks of wild turkeys 
were seen, but none killed. Heath, who imitates the 
sound of either cock or hen, decoyed a flock within gun 
range, but owing to a misunderstanding one of the party 
fired too soon and the flock escaped to the thick brush. 

It was decided to make one-more move to the Eagle 
Lake country, where ducks at this season are plentiful. 
But another disappointment awaited us. The great lake 
was perfectly dry, the first time in a number of years. 
Where there were usually-countless thousands, not a duck 
was to beseen. It is supposed that when you write a 
hunting article for a journal that the game record figures 
largely, but in this the réader will be disappointed. 

The Eagle Lake country is a vast wilderness bottom, 
stretching away for miles. Even when the sunshine is 
brightest it is mantled in gloom. The most experienced 
hunter is liable to get lost in these woods. Many thrilling 
narratives are related of this wilderness which leads every- 
where and nowhere. 

John H. Gardner, as good a man as ever shot over dog, 
whose presence contributed so much to make camp-life 

leasant, took his dogs to the edge of a cotton field at the 
ttoms and made a fine bag of quail. Charley Peoples, 
the most successful shot of the party, added new laurels 
to his squirrel record. George Moulton plunged into the 











































woods after big game, but returned empty-handed. At 
night cowbovs from a neighboring camp joined the circle. 
The cowboy seated at my side, wearing a large sombrero, 
with enormous spurs jingling at his boot-heels is typical 
of the great change going on. Ina few years the im- 
mense grassy plains of Texas will be allotted to farming 
purposes Already the Pan Handle is spanned by a rail- 
way, and farming communities have spread out over the 
land. The long procession of Jean and weary herds will 
never cross the plains again. Past the western forts over 
a trail which stretches like a path through hundreds of 
miles, they struggled toward the markets of far off Kan- 
sas, Illinois and Colorado. The cowboy was then as much 
of a character as the scout and plainsman, only he was 
more numerous. His race is about run, and in the future 
you will see him only on the playboards or in the Wild 
West shows. 

On Sunday, Nov. 17, the party reached home, which 
all have a longing for notwithstanding the pleasures and 
allurements of camp life. ‘‘For he who has once experi- 
enced the fascinations of the wood life never escapes its 
enticements; in the memory nothing remains but its 
charm.”’ R. PoLK BURHANS, 


Denison, Texas. 


UTAH NOTES. 


THE mountains are grand, rather than glorious, and the 
days are cold, rather than comfortable. For some the 
days may be melancholy, especially for us poor silver 
miners of Utah; but there is compensation for all such 
trivial discomforts, and game in the hills is more abundant 
than I have known it for many years. It seems to me 
that ducks are unusually scarce, and for this fact I cannot 
account. Still there are deer and bears and grouse (both 
the western ruffed grouse, the willow grouse and the pine 
hen that rests lazily in the dense branches over the snow 
banks. 

Farmers are always busy, but so many of our mechanics 
and professional men have idle hours at their disposal that 
the crack of some shot is heard echoing over the valley 
from dawn to dark. For big game the upper cafions and 
valleys of the Wasatch, especially Strawberry Valley lying 
between us and the Uintahs, are favorite resorts. For 
chickens the sportsman tries Sanpete county and the hills 
that fringe the Sevier Valley. 

This is not supposed to be a month for fishing, but only 
yesterday I saw a man peddling a wagon load of fine lake 
trout. I imagine that some device other than hook and 
line had been used in their capture. Speaking of fish 
reminds me that the black bass planted in Utah Lake three 
years ago are rapidly multiplying and in three more years 
we will have as good black bass fishing as is enjoyed in 
Wisconsin. Last month Fish Commissioner Musser 
planted 1,000 catfish at the mouth of American Fork 
Creek, and, of course, the small boy of the future will be 
delighted with the results. For my part I am sorry to see 
our waters stocked with sluggish carp and slimy catfish. 
Naturally they do not live in the same vicinity as the 
trout and bass, but I should think that these gamy fish 
would hate to have the water they inhabit so contami- 
nated. 

Never have I experienced worse luck in fishing than I 
had thissummer. This was due in a great degree to the 
use of giant powder. I see no chance of good brook trout 
fishing until half a dozen notable examples are made of 
these violators, and then the rest of the pot hunters will 
quit of their own accord. The secret of the whole matter 
lies in the lack of union among local sportsmen. I know 
of one mess of trout that was caught in Diamond Creek 
about a week before the law wasup. The fisherman tied 
them in a sack behind his saddle and started on a twenty- 
two-mile ride to Provo. Stopping for a drink in an inter- 
mediate settlement, he boasted of his piscatorial exploits in 
the presence of the game warden, who, when the fisher's 
back was turned took the sack and appropriated the trout 
to his own supper. He enjoyed a good laugh at the ex- 
pense of his victim and the fisherman dared not complain 
audibly. 

oie the latter part of June and early in July I tried 
every trout stream of note along the western slope of the 
Wasatch. Later in July I laid my rod aside and wan- 
dered up the north fork of Provo River in search of larger 
game. For the first time in my life I pitched camp with- 
out regard to fishing facilities. Provo River and its south 
fork were lined with campers, two for each fish. The 
wagons that were going constantly to and from town and 
the log drags made the dust knee — along the river 
road. No wonder then that we turned away from the 
main stream and up an icy brook, too cold for trout, but 
bordered with heavy timber and grassy parks, with service- 
berry patches and marshy wallows, just the place for 
deer and bear. 

So far as scenery goes our location could not be sur- 

assed. At the base of a small, pine-covered hill, the 
north fork divided and each branch came from snows 
2,000ft. above and about three miles distant. In feathery 
cascades it tumbled over mossy and fern-clad rocks down 
into the spruces at the foot of the cliff. Thesource of the 
main branch is a glacier a quarter of a mile long and 
100yds. wide. ‘It has,” to use the words of the guide 
who first showed it to me, ‘‘been thar since the time of 
Adam,” and though comparatively short, its moraines are 
well defined. It is the only true glacier that I have seen 
south of the Wind River Mountains, but there is said to be 
one in the Uintahs. 

I must confess that we were not on a hunting expedition. 
We lay in our tents or hammocks and read, gathered 
beetles, butterflies and mosses, and incidentally, at early 
morn and dewy eve, shouldered rifles and strolled away 
on the hillsides. On the second evening after our arrival 
one of the small boys of our party called me aside. , 

‘‘Walt, I know where the biggest bear you ever saw is. 
He’s an old he one—the daddy of ’em all.” 

I wanted all the glory myself; so, saying naught, took 
my gun and followed my little leader. 

“Thar he is!” and in the midst of a clump of service 
berries the largest bear that ever I have seen so close to 
civilization was eating his supper. I had to beat about the 
bush to get him, hence I took a direction where I could 
see the boy and not the bear. Motioning, after the man- 
ner of a surveyor, now with this hand, now with that, he 
piloted me right to the bush where bruin was feeding, and 
the first intimation I had of my proximity to his majesty 
was a snort and old Eph sat up on his haunches to ex- 
amine the intruder. I had plenty of time to aim and in- 
tended to break down both shoulders, but my bullet had 
not sufficient penetration. It shattered one shoulder. 
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A WESTERN WAIL. 


In the issue of Dec. 91 noticed that Mr. F. A. Whitman, 
of Macomb, IIll., asks to have his name posted in the 
FOREST AND STREAM register, as he thinks that Cupid stood 
between him and the said register during fairtime. _ 

His appeal for justice emboldens me to voice my complaint 
also. When it was found impossible for me to go to the 
great Fair, and that my daughter (the little bear hunter) 
could go, I equipped her with a letter of‘introduction to 
Mr. Hough, thinking to pay my respects to the gifted 
Western representative of ‘‘Our Paper” in the best manner 
possible—by pany. 

On her return she reported her inability to find Mr. H. 
in the ForEST AND STREAM department of the Fair; that 
the young lady in charge of affairs under the big birch 
sign said he had gone out somewhere on the grounds, she 
did not know where. There was really nothing so very 
formidable in the appearance of the little bear hunter that 
a man of Mr. H.’s known firmness should take to his heels 
on her approach (she does not weigh a hundred pounds, 
and I can assure the gentleman that she looks too much 
like a certain old uncle of my acquaintance to be entirely 
devoid of personal attractions), and the story of his mys- 
terious disappearance was a surprise to me. Where was 
the young gentleman learning to spend his leisure hours? 

When the “Staff Story of the Midway” came out all 
was clear. The idea of two virtuous and bright young 
men having been enticed into following that unprincipled 
and deeply dissipated dog Katie through all of his (or her, 
as the case may be) wayward wanderings through the 
transplanted heathendom of the White City, comes pretty 
near a shocking. A bird dog it was, too, I 
believe. Who will dare harbor a sporting dog around the 
house after this? 

Turn MeLin out of the penitentiary forthwith if the 
dogs he cremated were of the Katie breed. 

Of course, it is now hinted that the short-hand reporter 
is responsible for the whole Midway story. Tell that to 
the marines! The next thing will probably be that the 
shori-hand man will have to swallow the story of the 
seventeen cups of heathen coffee. I begin to suspect that 
it was a good thing after all that I did not go to the Fair. 
I might have lost my way and blundered into that same 
terrible Midway. Think of it! (And ‘‘coffee” never did 
agree with me.) 

All the same my name did not go into the register of 
the dear old paper (which, by the way, grows more and 
more charming with the passing years), and I have won- 
dered if there was not at the bottom of the last page of the 
aforesaid register still enough room for another of the host 
of lovers of FOREST AND STREAM. 

As Mr. Hough says, ‘‘Names there have good company.” 

ORIN BELKNAP. 


TWO GUARANTEED MOOSE. 


MOoosE hunters in some parts of Maine have been more 
successful than usual the past season. Recently while 
on a hunting trip I saw some exceptioally fine heads. 
Three were killed near Atkins’s camps in the Monsungun 
region during calling time, and Atkins told me that he 
had killed a bull with a fine head, which he had not as 
yet brought out. The largest head I saw was killed 
— recently by C. R. Peavey, a.guide of Oxbow. 

eavey killed this moose some fifteen miles north of Ox- 
bow when still-hunting, and hunted but one day to get 
him. All the above heads had fine antlers, having the 
following spread of horns: 48, 52, 54 and 56 inches, 
Peavey’s being the largest with 56in. spread and twenty- 
two points, eleven on each horn. From my experience 
any one might kill twenty-five bulls and not get four 
heads to compare with those I have described. 

I have known Peavey for two years, but have never 
hunted with him. He wanted me to go with him, say- 
ing we were sure of a moose. But my moose-hnnting 
days are over. I have killed enough, and unless some 
big bull runs across me and aets as though he wanted to 
be killed I shall probably never shoot another. Peavey 
has the name of being a first-rate guide and hunter. He 
is certainly successful in finding moose. 

Some time during the past summer or early fall Peavey 
met Dr. C. C. Morrison, of Bar Harbor. The Doctor said 
he wanted very much to shoot a bull moose. Peavey 
said he could give him a chance to shoot one; in fact, he 
was so confident that he told the Doctor to make arrange- 
ments to go with him in November about the time of the 
first snows, and if he would put in a week’s time hunt- 
ing he would guarantee him a shot at a bull or he would 
charge nothing for his services as guide. About Nov. 25 
I saw Dr. Morrison and his brother Dr. E. J. Morrison on 
their way to meet Peavey and another guide at Oxbow. 
I thought at the time that their chances of getting shots 
at moose were slight. I did not doubt Peavey’s ability 
to find the game, but as the snow was very crusty and 


their doing any successful still-hunting. The story of 
their hunting as told me by Dr. C. C. Morrison is as fol- 
lows: The first day Peavey and his man failed to find 
fresh moose signs, but found the tracks of an old bear 
and cub, which they followed some time, but as they 
were leading straight away from camp and it was get- 
ting late in the day they gave it up and returned to camp. 
Dr. E. J. Morrison and his guide had much better 
luck, to a certain extent. They saw two moose at quite 
a distance, which they took to be a cow and calf. On the 
sevond morning they started again. Dr. C. C. Morrison 
had hurt his knee getting over a windfall, and it troubled 
him a good deal in the afternoon. He said to Peavey, 
‘My knee is so bad that it will be all I can do to makethe 
camp, and you must carry my rifle and goslowly.” The 
Doctor cut a stick for a cane, and was getting along the 
best he could a few yards behind Peavey, when he saw 
the latter suddenly stop and lay the rifle down in the 


_ bull,” and at quite a distance in an open growth of 
ardwood the Doctor saw his first moose standing broad- 
side. Peavey handed his own rifle to the Doctor, saying, 
‘‘Take time and hold high, as it is a good 250yds.” The 
Doctor raised the rifle, but finding it had open sights, 
whispered, ‘‘Give me mine, mine has Lyman sights.” 
Taking his own rifle and brushing the snow from the 
sights and barrel he took deliberate aim, holding high, 
and fired three shots, at the third shot the moose stag- 
gered slightly and walked behind a fallen top. Peavey 
said, ‘“You’ve got him, Doctor.” 

‘When they came to where the moose was standing he 
turned and faced them, and in a few moments began to 
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reel, and went down. Happening to look up, there, 
within easy shooting distance, stood another moose, a 
young bull, looking at them. Peavey pointed at him, 
but the Doctor shook-his head, saying, ‘‘No more. I have 
got enough.” Not much attention was paid to the lame 
knee on the way to camp, which they reached just after 
dark, finding the other party had just got in, and were 


also in great spirits, for Dr. E. J. Morrison had also shota 


bull. Now began the. hardest part of the trip. The two 
sportsmen decided to4ake their moose out whole. A man 


was sent to Oxbow; some thirty miles away, to get a 
team. The team could get pretty near the camp by fol- 


lowing some of the.old lumber roads: then roads were 
swamped to where each moose lay. Five men worked 
four days to get the two moose to Oxbow. 


I saw the party when on their way to Houlton to take 


the train. They had quite a load, the two bull moose and 
a caribou, which had been shot quite near the camp by 
Dr. E. J. Morrison one day while waiting for the team. 
To kill a bull moose under favorable conditions is do- 
ing well. Getting two on such noisy snow was doing u2- 
usually well. My experience in still-hunting moose is 


that it is almost impossible to get a shot at your game 
t 


should it be in thick, black growth or when there is much 
underbrush when there is a noisy, crusty snow, unless the 


wind blows almost a gale. The Morrisons were fortunate 
in finding their mooose in very open, hard wood where 
they could make long shots. The distances as paced were 
as follows: Dr. C. C. Morrison 250 paces, one bullet 
through middle of body, two back of shoulders rather 
low. Dr. E. J. Morrison 22) paces, first shot broke the 


neck of his moose. 


I looked over both the moose; neither were what would 
be called very large ones. They were good-sized young 
bulls with pretty good heads. Every one in the party was 
well satisfied. The Doctors had killed their moose and 


Peavey had made good his guarantee. C. M. STARK. 


TROUT FISHING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The following by a friend may be of interest to fellow 


fishermen and readers of FOREST AND STREAM: 


The fishing on Salmon River has been good. ‘Ihe past 
season my largest caught there weighed 4lbs. 20z.; and I 
took quite a number between 1 and 4lbs., all with the fly. 
There has been quite a run of parties from Moncton the 
past summer; some of them—the majority—doing little or 
nothing, the others making faircatches. A good many of 
what I used to look upon as my old stretches and pools 
have not yielded as well as usual, no doubt because of the 
increased number that have fished the river the past sea- 


son. 


Fishing 


house clean and neat, and a good hot cup of tea ready. 


After a hurried bite rods were hastily put together and a 
start was made for the pools. While walking up, let me 


give you a slight sketch of the club and its grounds. 


The Adoywaasook (Micmac for ‘‘trout’”’) Fishing Club 


was first formed abour four years ago with W. A. D. 


Steven as president, an ardent fisherman and courteous 


gentleman, with Geo. V. McInerny, M. P., secretary. 


There is a total membership of twenty-five, its members 
coming from Richibucto, Kingston, Weldford, Moulton 
and Dorchester. Last year the club was incorporated, 
with Mr. J. H. Abbott as president and Mr. Henry 
Wathus as secretary and treasurer. They are as genial 
gentlemen as may be found in the Province. The club 
has some 400 acres of land, through which the stream 
runs, thus avoiding any trouble with neighbors. They 


have a good comfortable club house, ice house and stable. 


The stream, a branch of Black River, has a peculiarity 
which perhaps no other in the Province possesses, which 
is, that the best pools are tidal, the tide rising and falling 
in them as each flow, thus giving a fresh run of fish, of 
which there are none brighter or more lively, every 
springtide at least. It is only about two miles from the 


club house and first pool to the mouth of the stream, 
To go back with us to the pools—we had a fairly good 
catch, none larger than 1}lbs. Owing to continued dry 


weather the water was low and clear. Wespent Sunday 
about the house until after dinner, then took a stroll up 
? 


the stream on, as Brown said, a ‘‘reconnoitering tour, 
and found there was no spring run of trout above Pine 


Tree Pool, the water being actually too low for them to 


get up. 


We remained at the grounds until Thursday morning 
with indifferent success, the wind being easterly until the 
morning we left, when it changed round to southwest; 
therefore we had to work hard for our catch, which was 
some eighty odd pounds, both Black and Brown catching 
more than I did, both in weight and number. They are 
good fishermen, Black, perhaps, taking first place. Jot 
told me (perhaps I should not say so) we were by all odds 
the best three fishermen of the club, as the sequel perhaps 


will show. 


- Going in to dinner one day feeling very blue over our 


poor fishing, and being all too ardent fishermen with the 
fly to think of trying any other bait, we were talking it 
over when Tot said, ‘Try them with bait; there are 
plenty of worms outside by the sink drain.” Tosum up, 
consent was given, and Tot getting us a lot of worms we 
started for Green Bank Pool. On our arrival Black says, 
‘‘Now, Green, you take the rod and Brown and I will tell 
you where to cast,” ‘All right.” Green was willing. 
Shortly after I got orders to cast in a certain place, they 
having crossed the stream and getting into a position that 
commanded a full view of the bottom of the pool. I did 
as I was told, and let her sink. ‘‘Now,” says Black, 
‘don’t you move your line until we say pull.” ‘All 
right, I’ll do the pulling.” I could hear them talking in 
an undertone at follows: ‘There’s one making for it— 
Yes, but it’s not a large one—See that big one—he’s get- 
ting uneasy—see, he’s looking at it—yes, he’s turning 
round—keep steady, Green, and be ready.” ‘‘All ready,” 
says I. ‘He's making for it. Pull!” Perhaps I didn’t 
pull. I thought the rod was done for, hooked him all 


‘right and landed him in a few minutes, Brown having 


come over with the landing-net in about 3} seconds. He 
was a, beauty, weighed 2lbs, strong. I wanted Brown to 
























Some pleasant days were spent at the Adoywaasook 

Ginb grounds in Kent county. Having arranged 
a trip with a couple of friends, Black and Brown, we took 
the Kent Northern Railroad for Kingston, where we had 
arranged for a team to meet us. After a fast drive over 
the sixteen miles of a pretty fair road, we arrived in time 
for the first evening’s fishing. We found theclub’s atten- 
tive guardian Jot waiting for us, the comfortable club 
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take the rod. ‘‘No,” sayshe. ‘You are a good ‘puller,’” 
I was perfectly willing to do the pulling. It resulted in 
our taking two more of 1}lbs. each Then I ‘‘kicked.” It 
was getting just a little monotonous, more especially as 
the flies were thick, and I dare not move for fear of moy- 
ing the bait at the wrong time. Brown caught three, and 
then Black took the same number. By this time the 
small trout were making for the bait so lively that the 
larger fish had no chance, so concluded to go home. This 
was on our last day, so had not an opportunity of trying it 
again. TWEEDIE BROoK, 


WITH THE DEER IN MICHIGAN. 


LANSING, Mich., Dec. 10.—The hunters of Michigan 
have for generations been famous the world over. No 
more sturdy pioneers ever lived, no more untiring, suc- 
cessful hunters ever roamed the woods of any couniry, 
ever followed the deer or bear over hill and dale, or the 
wily turkey in theinland jungles, than the three genera- 
tions of settlers which have come and gone and have left 
the native wilds of Michigan almost as productive as the 
garden spot of the world. Central Michigan is one of the 
most lovely sections of country on earth. Her beautiful 
forests, her charming valleys, her elegant lakes and rivers, 
her uplands and her lowlands please the eye of the 
traveler, and the ever changing scenery is so delightf ully 
restful to the weary care-worn business man, that every 
year brings hundreds of hunter and fisherman pilgrims, to 
enjoy our woodland pleasures, and the charming, health- 
restoring, soul-invigorating life in the open air, by stream 
and lake, and in forest wild, as it abounds in many sec. 
tions of the northern part of our State. 

In central Michigan thirty years ago the deer, the bear 
and the wild turkey was to be found in almost every 
cover. The deer and the bear furnished the meat for the 
family table, and the skin and furs brought many a wel- 
come dollar to half fill the not over plethoric family 
purse. The wild turkey was the same wild turkey of our 
Pilgrim fathers, the same, juicy, toothsome, dainty bird; 
and in autumn and early winter the furious gobblers of 
the great migrating flock could be heard in almost every 
tangled thicket, and if the settler was of keen perception 
steady nerve, and had the energy of the thoroug: bred 
New Englander, his table need not be destitute of this 
the choicest, most delicious and most eatable of all game 
birds. The dismal how] of the sneaking wolf could be 
heard almost any hour of the night, and oftentimes the 
pioneer was obliged to fight these ferocious intruders, and 
protect his half-wild forest home from their dreadful at- 
tacks. In central Michigan, the thick grass-covered 
swamps, the shallow lakes, the overgrown thicket low- 
lands, made a congenial cover, and invited the animals of 
the forest to make their home there, and the wildfow] 
found a safe roosting place on the quiet waters of the 
little lakes, and the wild rice, which they so much enjoy 
feeding upon, was in such abundance there, that thous- 
ands upon thousands of wildfowl visited them each sea- 
son, and afforded to the pioneer the choicest wildfowl 
shooting that ever existed in any country. 

Years of internal improvement, such as the clearing 
away of the forests and the draining of large areas of 
swamp lands, and the consequent lowering of the shallow 
lakes and the ever constant game persecution, has driven 
all of the deer and bear to the extreme northern limits of 
our State, and at the present time it would seem but a 
question of a few short years to bring about the total ex- 
tinction, while the -wildfowl, deprived of their resting 
places and their needed food supply, are visiting us in 
greatly decreasing numbers each year. 

Is it to be wondered at, cradled amid the surroundin 
that existed in Michigan thirty years ago, that the heredi- 
tary hunter’s tact and disposition, and the taste, and the 
hunter’s qualities of mind and body, have been trans- 
mitted to the present generation; and that each fall when 
the season opens for deer shooting that little parties in 
many sections of our State quietly get together their 
camping outfit, and with trusty rifle and a few chosen 
hunter friends penetrate the great North wilderness, and 
spend their vacation in deer hunting and in the enjoy- 
ment of the quiet and comfort of a wild wood life, which 
such a far away forest seclusion can only bring. 

A few evenings since I had a very pleasant half hour's 
chat with Mr. O. D. Hardy, the hustling real estate man, 
of Lansing, and as he had-just returned from his regular 
northern pilgrimage to the woods, and had been fortunate 
in getting plenty of deer, I enjoyed his entertaining re- 

rt of his outing very much Mr. Hardy has lived at 

ine Lake, central Michigan, all of his life. He is one of 
those native-born Wolverines who is a deer hunter be- 
cause he can’t help being one, for his father and his 
grandfather before him were famous deer hunters, and 
the hunting trait is bred in the bone, so to speak. In 
early manhood Mr. Hardy had plenty of the best of shoot- 
ing almost at his father’s door, but with the age of 
progress and rapid advance of settlement in Michigan, 
the game has been exterminated or driven to the far- 
away great woods of the north. As the game vanished 
from central Michigan, Mr. Hardy took up his line of 
march, and for a period extending over nearly twenty 
years, with the exception of one season which he spent 
on the great plains, and in California, and one season 
when sickness and ‘press of business prevented, he has 
gone on his fall hunting outing as regular as the seasons 
came. He has everything that is necessary for his com- 
fort while in camp and in the wood, and his camp equi- 
page is always well cared for and in ship shape, ready for 
duty at a moment’s notice. 

e usually has a few choice friends with him, and this 
season his hunting companions were Mr. George Northrup 
of Pine Lode, Strubel Hammond of Okerwos, Charles 
Towner of Pine Lode, Charles Smith of Bath and C. Har- 
rington of Pine Lode—only one tenderfoot in the party. 
Mr. Hardy uses a .38-56-255 Winchester. He has used all 
kinds of guns, from the .38-38-180 Winchester to the 
.45-70, and he has never handled a rifle that for good ser- 
vice on all game equals the .38-56-255, only that the rifle 
is far to heavy and is a great burden to carry when in the 
field in active service. He is looking for a lighter gun, 
say 7} to Slbs. weight, and he thinks that in the new ligh 
weight Marlin he has found exactly what he wants. In 
his experience the Winchester light weight .44-40-200 
would be just about the right gun if the powder charge 
was 60grs. instead of 40. Mr. Northrup soots a Pieper 
breech-loading rifle and shotgun combination of 12-gaugeé 
and .44cal. With this same style “i Mr. Hardy has 
killed many deer, and with the old Winchester .44-40 he 
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has done some of his best work. 


stick to the substantial old style lever. 


Early in October after frequent consultation, the party 
was fully organized. After it was determined that they 
should go, and who was to compose the party, the most 
serious part of the work was to decide just where to 
locate camp witha fair prospect of getting a few deer. 
After a hurried correspondence with Mr. W. P. Davis, of 
Onalaska, Presque Isle county, it was determined to go 
by rail to Indian River, and have Mr. Davis meet them at 
the railroad station with two teams and take them to his 
forest home, twenty-two miles away, and after a night’s 
rest to go into the woods ten miles further and locate their 
camp on the banks of the Rainy River, a beautiful stream 
which flows north and empties into Indian River, and for 
many miles flows through an almost unbroken wilderness. 
Mr. Davis was to receive $36 for two teams to take the 
entire party and their camp equipage out and back. The 
camp stove that had seen many years’ hard service was 
got out and putin order. The two tents were overhauled 
and thoroughly repaired, ammunition brought, groceries 
of all kinds laid in in great abundance, and the good 
wives of each member of the party went to cooking and 
baking with such a hearty good will, that the last week 
in October found the supply department loaded to over- 


flowing, and the party ready to start. 


Right here let me say a good word for salt rising bread, 
as the best of bread for the hunter’s camp, and many 
more words of praise for the good lady whose bread- 
making skill supplied the camp for two weeks with the 
most delicious bread. This bread was all baked before the 
party started. It was packed ina large box and when the 
camp was made the box was placed out of doors in the 
open air and covered with a piece of tent cloth. Three 
weeks later what was left of the bread was just as nice 


and toothsome as the day it came out of the oven. 


The railroad fare to Indian River, for the party, includ- 
ing camp equipage and luggage, was $9 each, which made 
the total expense for the entire party less than $25 for 
each person—not a very expensive outing, by me means. 

ots, and 
the prospects of finding plenty of grouse were good, they 
took along their shotguns and one young English setter, 
and a small spaniel that had developed some considerable 
After leaving the railroad and 
before getting into the woods they purchased of a settler 
what potatoes and vegetables they needed, as it was much 
cheaper to buy them there than to pay the freight from 


As two or three of the party were good wing s' 


bird-finding qualities. 


Lansing. 


The last week in October, after some delays and incon- 
veniences en route, found the party camped on the Little 
Rainy, near by a nice spring of water and in a location 
high and dry and surrounded by some of the finest wood- 
land scenery to be found in Michigan. Instead of pitch- 
ing the tents they built a solid log wall 5ft. high all 
around without an opening, except a small place to go in 
and out of, and over this log work they erect their tent, 
which acted asa roof and also served as a window—a 
portion of this log house they pees off, and gather- 

boughs, they placed them 
on the ground in the partitioned off part of the cabin, and 
over the boughs they spread a quantity of straw, and on 
top of this they placed their blankets and made their beds. 
With a blanket over the doorway and the camp-stove 
filled with wood and burning nicely, the cabin was as 
warm and cosy as one could ask for. Inthe routine work 
of camp life it was decided that each person was to take 
his turn in doing camp work. They took a box of matches, 
unbroken, opened it, and began to draw out, each a 
match in regular order till all the matches had been 
drawn. Theone who got the last match did the entire 
camp work for one entire day, then he fell out, and the 
remaining members again drew lots in the same way, 
and the one who drew the last match did the camp work 
for one entire day, and so the drawing and the work went 
on, till each had done one day’s camp work, when the 


ing a large quantity of hemloc 


drawing began new again and went around as at first. 


Tneir method of hunting was to drive. Two of the 
party acted as drivers, and the remaining members were 
located on what was supposed to be runways, only the 
camp man, and he attended strictly to his household 
work. The drivers made all the racket and noise that 
they could get up, and as they had tin horns and good 
lungs, the noise was, at times, almost deafening, and 
frighted the deer till they did not know whether to lie 
down or run, half of the time. The entize hunting was 
done within a few miles of camp, and as several other 
camps were located in that neighborhood, each party was 
to keep on their own hunting grounds. A party located 
on a little lake, of which there were several all joined 
together, and teeming with fish, sent over a basket of fish 
almost every day, and another party from Bath sent over 
a fine nice sirloin of bear, which one of the party had 


found stowed away in his winter quarters, and when the 
bear stuck out his head, to satisfy himself as to who his 
visitor was, the hunter opened fire on him and soon 
placed his bearship hors du combat, The bear was very 
fat, and was in great condition for his winter hibernation, 
and the Bath hunters, and the neighboring hunters’ camps, 
were wellsupplied with bear meat during their stay in the 
woods, 

There are a great many wolves in the up-country for- 
ests and roaming over the jack pine plains, but they do 
not go into the woods for the winter till they are driven 
in by the cold and snow. When the frost comes, and the 
snow is deep, the wolves. visit all of the camping snore 
and pick up all the refuse left in the camps, and run 
down all the deer that have been wounded and not brought 
in by the hunters. Oftentimes the wolves get to be very 
troublesome to the settlers, and they organize wolf-hunt- 
ng parties to clean them out. Thissection of country is 





Mr. Hammond has a 
.38-56-255 Winchester, and, with Mr. Hardy, he thinks it 
just the gun for game in Michigan, only that it is too 
heavy to carry comfortably, when a much lighter rifle 
would do the work just as well. Mr. Towner uses a .40-60 
Winchester, and excepting that the rifle is too heavy he 
is well pleased with it. Mr. Smith uses a .44cal., and ex- 
cepting the too light powder charge he likes the rifle well 
and does some good work with it. Mr. Harrington is the 
artilleryman of the party. He has a .45-70 Winchester 
that wakes the stillness of the forest with thunder-like 
notes, as he rapidly works the lever on the flying deer. 
Last season Mr. Hardy used a .40-60 Colt’s repeating rifle, 
but in a sleety storm the ice on the gun prevented the 
sliding forearm motion from working, and as he could 
not take any chances in the woods he sold the gun, for 
the owner, Mr. Charles J. Davis, and hereafter he will 





$9 value for $5. 


Forest AnD STREAM during that time and a copy of Dr. Van Fleet's 
handsome work, “Bird Portraits for the Young” (the price of which 
is $3), 















































































not a farming country, and when the timber is taken off 
the land is left to grow up to underbrush and second- 
growth trees. Fires run through the underbrush almost 
every season, and large areas are thus rendered almost 
worthless for any purpose. The pine barrens stretch 
away to the south for miles and miles, and this pine 

lains and north woods is now the only home of the deer 
in southern Michigan. Year by year, even this desolate 
country is being intruded upon, and eo by year the 
hunting territory in Michigan is being brought into nar- 
rower limits, and in a few years more deer hunting in 
Michigan will be a story of the past. Like the Indian 
and the buffalo, the deer will vanish, never toreturn. A 
few pms ‘o Mr. Hardy and his party used to camp on 
the Lower Tittabawarse River, and found lots of deer 
there, but of late years that section has been so thor- 
oughly hunted that the game has been nearly all killed 
or driven out. 

The next morning after our party got to camp and 
located comfortably, the hunt was organized bright and 
early, and after a hard day’s work and all the hunters had 
returned to camp, the bag all told was one deer—so the 
camp was supplied with meat, a most desirable addition 
to the regular camp rations. Our party are early birds 
and hard workers, and the second day by sun-up the drive 
was well under way. This day’s work brought to bag 
three fine deer, and in the evening over the pipes and 
while enjoying a round of camp pedro, they fought over 
again the battles of the day. A little joke on one of the 
boys, who stood on a runway and almost let a deer run 
him down, and then got away, without his firing a single 
shot, gave evidence that once in a great while even a deer 
hunter will get the buck fever. 

The third day began, with increasing energy on the 
part of the hunters. The camp was deserted by sunrise, 
and the camp keeper was busy with his routine work 
most of the day, for, in addition to his camp work, he 
had the deer to take care of, and all the work in any way 
connected with the camp, and with the game brought 
in, and wood, and the fire, rested upon his shoulders. 
One of the drivers took his shotgun, and his horn, and 
the little spaniel along with him thinking to get some 
birds. Just as he passed by a brush and log jam, he thought 
he saw a deer laying down, quite too frightened to run, 
and badly scared by the noise of the horns and the un- 
earthly racket the drivers were making. One barrel of 
the shotgun was loaded with buckshot, so he fired at the 
deer with the buckshot load, and to his great surprise the 
deer tumbled over seemingly quite dead. The little spa- 
niel rushed in to the jam pile, and tackled the dead deer, 
while the hunter climbed over the timber and catching 
the deer by the ear drew his knife to cut his deership’s 
throat. Suddenly the deer jumped up and bounded away, 
with the little spaniel yelping at his feet. After making 
three or four = the deer seemed to be a by 
the little dog and he halted to give him battle. As soon 
as the deer stopped the dog gave a jump and caught on 
to the tail of the deer. This condition of things started 
the deer away on the bound again, but the little dog hung 
on, like the old time puppy to the root. After riding 
fifteen or twenty rods the tail of the deer gave way and 
the little spaniel fell to the ground, still holding in his 
mouth the tail of the deer. After the deer had disposed 
of the dog, but lost his tail, he passed into another jam 
pile near to a hunter with at .38-56-255 Winchester, 
when a well aimed shot brought the deer to the ground. 
This pleasing incident was enjoyed by the hunters and by 
the little spaniel very much. In the evening this deer 
was brought in, the sport of the day closed, and the hunt- 
ers retired early to their bed of hemlock boughs. The 
next day opened in royal shape, and brought the usual 
returns at the evening inventory. One little incident 
occurred which was greatly enjoyed by all who witnessed 
it. The English setter while on his morning rambie had 
started afawn. The fawn started through the brush as 
fast as he could run, while the setter ran by his side, 
usually keeping just a trifle in advance of the fawn, and 
barking continuously all of the time, and looking up into 
the fawn’s face as they ran. The fawn and setter ran 
their race out of the woods and through a low swale place 
which was covered with a thick grass about a foot high, 
and as the hunters were mostly posted on the runways 
on the high ground, the fawn and the setter were in plain 
sight for nearly a mile. The setter did not attempt to 
catch hold of the deer, or in any way to disturb him, but 
seemed to make the run for the fun of the run, and to 
keep the fawn company. It is needless to say that the 
setter saved the fawn’s life, for a half dozen rifles were 
leveled upon him as he ran, but no one wanted to break 
the pretty race bad enough to shoot the gamy fawn. 
For the next ten days the hunters continued to increase 
their tally till a total of eighteen deer was hung up at 
their cabin door, while a dozen or so quail, and a score of 
grouse, helped to give a variety of tid bits at the hunters’ 
table. One day the last week in camp they brought in six 
deer, all shot clean and nice, and not a single pot shot in 
the lot. One day Mr. Hardy stood on a stump, when a 
fine deer came running over his way, and came within 
four rods of the hunter, when Mr. Hardy said stop to 
him. He did stop, but the next moment a yellow streak 
marked his line of flight, and the hunter on the stump 
vainly endeavored to fire his rifle—but the surly gun re- 
fused to respond to the call, and the life of the deer was 
saved. A little later one of the hunters shot a fine buck 
high up through the hips. The buck came down but soon 
gathered himself, and was only brought down by Mr. 
Hardy after a long chase, in which the little spaniel cut 
quite a figure. The wind and the weather were quite im- 
portant factors in the work of the hunter, and the know- 
ledge of the habits of the deer, when at home and un- 
disturbed, and after being wounded, enabled our little 

to add largely to their score of deer killed. At the 
close of the season the party returned home, loaded with 
the spoils of the chase, and thoroughly well pleased with 
their hunting season of 1893. JULIAN, 


A NEW-SUBSCRIBER OFFER. 


A bona fide new subscriber sending us $5 will receive for that sum 
the Forrest AND STREAM One year (price $4) and a set of Zimmerman’s ' 
famous “Ducking Scenes” (advertised on ancther page, price $5)—a 


Game Bag and Sun. 


QUAIL BREEDING AND WINTERING. 


CHATHAM, Ont.—Editor Forest and Stream: Hearing 

from a friend, who happened to be in the village of Wyo- 
ming, Ont., that a sportsman there had succeeded in rais- 
ing quail in confinement, I thought I would write him 
and find out his mode of operating. I inclose you his 
“T" 
“I raised during last year a few quail. They were 
hatched out by a small bantam hen. had no difficulty 
whatever, and would have had a larger number if the two 
quail hens had not been killed by a weasel. I expect to 
raise a large number next summer; and think they will be 
very much tamer, and through time entirely domesti- 
cated. Ithas afforded me very great pleasure feeding and 
studying the habits of these. birds, and it will give me 
pleasure to give you any information in my power.— 
ALLAN DUNCAN.” 

Owing to the past severe winter quail throughout the 
Nerth have suffered severely, and in some places they 
have been entirely wiped out. The present winter has 
started in as if it meant not to be outdone by the last; so 
it behooves sportsmen in the North to be on the lookout or 
they will find their favorite sport gone until another 
period of mild winters sets in. 

I am of the opinion that with a little work on the part 
of those interested, a sufficient number of birds can be 
saved to form a fair breeding stock. Last year on our 
preserve at Big Point we fed the birds on their grounds 
and had as many as three bevies, in all twenty-five or 
thirty birds, feeding at the same spot, and they were 
strong and hearty up to the last week in February, which 
was a succession of drifting snow storms coupled with 
very low temperature. After that we could only find 
from six to eight birds where before were twenty-five or 
thirty. The supposition is that they were disturbed and 
scattered and covered up by the drifting snow. 

Although it is against the law to trap or net it is 
doubtful whether the law would touch a person trapping 
or netting birds and having them in possession for breed- 
ing purposes. I would advocate, if the weather gets 
severe, trapping the birds and keeping them in coops 
until the severe weather is over, when they can be turned 
out in pairs. An old sportsman once told me that two 
pair put out in a good place would breed more than a 
whole bevy left together. I suppose the idea is that in a 
bevy left to themselves the cocks predominate and disturb 
the peace of the family by fighting. 

My French-Canadian punter was in the other day and 
spoke of seeing a fine bevy huddled under a log, but he 
was sorry they were nearly all ‘‘drakes.” 

I have been for a long time curious to know whether 
our Northern quail were not larger than those I had shot 
in the South, and the other day when in Detroit I in- 
quired of a wholesale game dealer, who said that the 
Northern birds were from two to three ounces heavier. [ 
was under this impression myself but could not find out 
from any one who had shot both North and South. One 
man, a professional breaker, said that the Southern birds 
he thought were the largest. There is one thing certain 
that I found out, and that is they fly just as fast. I hope 
to be lucky enough to get a chance to try to stop a few 
shortly. CINNA. 





Size of Horns vs. Weight. 


Boston, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: Why is it 
that so many sportsmen when sending accounts of big 
game killed to your paper give an estimate of the animal’s 
weight and say nothing of the spread of horns or number 
of points on them? Are they pot-hunters that they want 
pounds of dead game, or are they that other species of the 
same genus that kills does and cows for sport rather than 
go home without game to boast of to their friends? It is 
ridiculous to attempt to send the weight of an animal as 
evidence of one’s prowess. In the first place anyone 
familiar with our great woods knows that for one animal 
killed near a pair of scales, a hundred are killed too far 
from home to get out all the meat. In the next place the 
true sportsmen is prouder in showing a mounted head 
with antlers of extraordinary spread, nay with only a 
small prongs, than to boast the killing in a single day of 
a thousand or more pounds of meat, when questioning 
will usually elicit the fact that it was killed so far from a 
settlement that only a small portion could be used. 

Moreover, anyone who has killed a moose knows how 
difficult a job he has in dressing his game, especially a 
moose called into the water; and after he has labored over 
it until his back aches, you may be sure he will estimate 
the weight of the carcass high enough to satisfy any 
reasonable demand. The fact that such estimates are 
entirely untrustworthy is illustrated by the widely differ- 
ent results arrived at when two persons endeavor to guess 
the weight of a third. Measurements are exact. They 
give a much better idea of the value of a head or specimen 
and are easily marked off on some object, be it gun or 
paddle, and measured when a tape is handy. 

My hunting has been confined to the east, mostly to 
Maine, and I do not feel particularly virtuous when I say 
that I saw ten moose at close range before I shot at one. 
Last October, I was so fortunate as to kill a large bull and 
do not regret at all the ten moose spared, because they 
were cows or small bulls, and are still in the woods and 
increasing unless some one after meat has met them. 

My moose measured as follows: Perpendicular drawn 
from fore foot to the top of the back 6ft. 4in., spread of 

horns 4ft. 9in., number of points 26, width of web 14in. 
SUMNER RoBINsON. 


New York State Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game. 


THE following note has heen sent out: BUFFALO, Dec. 21. 
—Gentlemen: Will you please mail to Walter S. Mac 
Gregor, Syracuse, any amendments to the present fish 
and game laws that you think advisabletomake. Kindly 
do this at once, so that the law committee may make 


| their report at the annual meeting, to be held at the 


This offer is to new subscribers only. It does not apply to renewals, ; Yates House, in Syracuse, on Jan. 11. It is desirable that 
For $3 a bona fide new subscriber for six months will receive the | clubs and associations should name their delegations as 


soon as convenient, and forward names to me. The 
meeting promises to be of great importance to the interest 
| it represents. Yours truly, JonNn B, Saaz, Sec.-Treas, 
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The Connecticut Season. 


HappaM, Conn., Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Game of all kinds, except squirrels, has been unusually 
scarce in this locality this fall. Quail have been like the 

roverbial song of angel’s visits—few and far between. 

oodcock were not as plenty as last fall. Partridges 
were more plenty than either of the other game birds, 
but they were generally found singly and scattered over 
a large extent of cover. Gray squirrels were very plenty 
and in excellent condition, owing to the abundance of 
nuts. Rabbits seem to have been almost exterminated, 
probably by the foxes, which seem to have increased 
rapidly within a few years. 

By the laws of this Commonwealth the open season for 
shooting quail, woodcock and partridge began Oct. 1 and 
will end Dec. 31, but by the natural law of the seasons 
governing such sport and in simple justice to the few | 
game birds remaining in this State it should not begin 
till Oct. 15 and should end Nov. 30 in each year. 

There was an effort made in the last Legislature of this 
State to abridge the open season for these game birds, but 
in the great wisdom and knowledge on this subject of 
the Committee on Agriculture, before which the matter 
came, aided by the advice of a few men who seemingly 
would like to shoot the last-live bird on the last day of the 
year and of the open season, the effort failed. 

It is hoped that those opposing this measure will re- 
member how uncomfortably warm it was in this State 
for pleasure shooting from Oct. 1 to 15 last, and also- how 
few leaves had fallen from the trees and underbrush even 
by the latter date. It is also hoped they will make a note 
of the severe snows and freezing weather we have had 
almost from Dec. 1 to the present time, and see how few 
have been the days in which a sportsman would care to 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Following the Trail. 


Barton, Vermont.—We are having plenty of snow and 
cold weather in the woods. There was twenty inches of 
snow on Dec. 20 and thermometer registered 40° below. 
On Dec. 7 Mr. Brown, of Belvidere, was told that a large 
bear had been seen crossing the road the night before. 
Mr. Brown is 62 years and an old bear hunter. He took 
the bear trail the next morning, armed only witha light 
axe and heavy revolver. The bear passed through this 
town, going east, on Dec. 9, with the old man about one 
hour behind. Brown, when he crosses a road near a 
house, stops, gets something to eat and follows on. He 
has followed the bear steadily up to date. He has come 
up to him once and wounded him slightly. On Dec. 10 
two of our hunters started on after Brown and overtook 
him on the 11th, and traveled with him until Saturday 
night. Brown told them they might go on if they wanted 
to, but that was his bear and he should claim it who 
ever killed it. The bear is headed for the big woods of 
Maine. 

Dec. 4 I was intending to take my trip to Maine after 
my deer. Taree of our hunters went and brought back 
a deer each, one a very nice buck with a splendid set of 
horns. They say that deer are very plenty and there is a 
nice tracking snow. Another party starts to-morrow. 
We go to Lenoxville, P. Q., then from there to Megantic 
and to Lowelltown, Maine. There is a large lumbering 
business down there, some 300 men being in the woods; 
that means crust-hunting. G. E. R. 


White Deer in Pennsylvania. 


THE announcement that a white deer had been killed in 
the woods near Foxburg, Forest county, on Bluejay Creek, 
has attracted much interest among the naturalists and 
hunters of this vicinity. The deer above referred to was 





be seen in the field with his dog and gun, but that this 
condition suits the market-hunter, for they can follow the 
tracks of the poor birds in the snow and slaughter them 
under the first cover they seek. It is a shame to the 
sportsmen of this State that these three game birds are 
not given a fair chance to live and increase, and it is 
hoped the time will soon come when they will take effec- 
tive action in the matter. A. 





Sport in Japan. 


JAPAN, as a sporting field, naturally falls within the 
province of Chicago and the West, therefore I beg to bor- 
row material as I may to hold down the field. This 
morning a gentleman came into the Western office of 
FOREST AND STREAM and wanted a FOREST AND STREAM 
book sent over toa friend of his in Yokohama, Japan. 
The gentleman is Mr. E. W. Clement, now of this city, 
and his friend is Mr. Jas. Ellacott Beale, editor of the 
Japan Mail,a Yokohama newspaper. Mr. Clement lived 
in Japan himself four years, 1887-91, and was able to tell 
something of the sport in that country. He says that 
game of raany kinds, ducks, snipe, etc., was very abun- 
dant, and much cheaper in the markets than beef. Pheas- 
ants were common, and sold for low prices. Near by 
Yokohama was a fine salmon stream, and the salmon 
taken there were very fine, although it does not yet ap- 
pear that salmon angling was practiced successfully. Mr. 
Beale, being much of a sportsman, always kept a gun 
and dogs, and had very fine sport. Mr. Clement was en- 
gaged in traveling, in a native school further toward the 
interior, and did not occupy himself with field sports, 
but he says he remembers very well the swift rushing 
salmon streams which tumbled their brief course from 
the mountains to the sea. This summer at the World’s 
Fair we had many fine paintings of these mountain | 
streams done by Japanese artists. And now comes Mr. 
Clement and says that he will write to his friend, Mr. 
Beale, whose paper, by the way, he represents in Chicago, 
and will prevail upon him to tell the readers of FOREST 
AND STREAM a great deal more about the shooting and 
fishing in that far away but pleasant land, where every- 
body is polite and the days go goldenly along. If Mr. 
Beale will kindly do this, he will give a great many 
readers a sincere pleasure. E. Houau. 


[Lake Champlain Ducks. 


Rovuse’s Point, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Jn your issue of Dec. 16, under the heading of 
‘Lake Champlain Ducking,” J. R. Latham, M.D., of 
New York, in relating his experience of this sport, states 
that he was surprised at the extreme wildness of the 
ducks, and upon his making inquiry was informed that 
the wildness was caused by the constant pursuing of them 
by several steam yachts from Rouse’s Point and other 
places on the Lake. ; 

As to the yachts from other places I know nothing, but 
I do know that no such use was made of the one yacht 
which belongs in this port, and that none of our Rouse’s 
Point gunners made a practice of this method of duck 
hunting. 

I acknowledge we have a class of pot-hunters here 
(such as is found in most every locality), who will hunt in 
season and out of season, and seem to have an utter dis- 
regard of any such thing as game law, and as we have no 
local game constable here, they do pretty much as they 
please. 

I agree with the Doctor that this manner of duck hunt- 
ing from steam yachts is very unsportsmanlike and should 
be prevented, and it is my utter dislike of it that causes 
me to make this correction as regards Rouse’s Point gun- 
ners making a practice of it, and I hope he will think 
twice before he again makes us so conspicuous in an 
article of this kind on the simple information of some 
one from Alburg, Vt. WILL McComs, JR. 


Pittsburgh’s Game Fields. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 15.—Game of all kinds, turkey, 
grouse, quail, squirrels and rabbits, are very scarce and 
wild in the Laurel Hill Mountain section this season. As 
this is the nearest ground of any importance within one 
hundred miles of our city, all sportsmen in this section 
are interested. It is reported that considerable game is 
killed illegally in this section, and the sportsmen who go 
there in the legal season find but little left. This season 
there was a party composed of members of the Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., Gun Club up in this section for about a week. 
They had moderate success. Also a party composed of 
members of the Mutual Gun Club, of the E. E., who re- 
port very poor success; and a party composed of members 
of the Iroquois Gun Club, S. 8., left a few days since for 
the same district, but I have received no report in regard 
to their success so far. 





killed on Tuesday of last week by A. Gilson and C. H. 
Dubois, and is now on exhibition at the latter’s place of 
business in Bradford. This is the first authentic record of 
an albino deer being killed in this vicinity since 1888, 
when Joseph Gayetty, the father of ex-Police Captain 
J. M. Gayetty, of this city, killed a white buck deer at 
the headwaters of Horse Creek, about six miles from 
where the city hall now stands. In the same year and 
later in the fall, John McCool killed a white doe on Hem- 
lock run. Eighteen years ago and near the vicinity where 
the white deer was killed last week a spotted deer and full 
grown, was seen for three different seasons, and was 
chased by many hunters, but could not be shot nor cap- 
tured. Its mangled carcass was found one summer by 
one of the hunters in search of a bee tree. The deer had 
been dragged down by a panther, wild cat or lynx, and 
when found the carcass was so badly decomposed that 
the hide could not be saved.—Oil City Derrick. 


Native Animals of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Mr. SAMUEL N. RwoaDs of the Academy of National 
Science, Philadelphia, is preparing a book on the animals 
(quadrupeds) of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He asks 
for the collection of specimens of such four-footed animals 
as are not commonly met with, from every county of the 
two States, and second, information about the habits of 
certain species which are little known or are supposed to 
have become extinct since the settlement of the country. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Landlocked Salmon in New York. 


THE first plant of landlocked salmon fry made in the 
waters of New York was made in 1879. The fry, 9,000 of 
them, were, I believe, intended for Bisby Lake, but owing 
to hot weather and unavoidable delays it was found im- 
possible to reach the waters to which they were consigned 
and they were dumped into the middle of Woodhull 
Lake, in Herkimer county, near the Bisby lakes. The 
same year 9,000 fry were planted in western New York. 

Since that time 466,500 fry and eggs of the land- 
locked salmon have been distributed in various New York 
waters, chiefly in the Adirondack region. The eggs, of 
course, were hatched after leaving the distributing sta- 
tion and the fry planted; but for convenience I have 
placed eggs and fry together. 

What is there to show to-day for nearly half a million 
salmon fry planted during the past fourteen years? There 
is not a lake in the State that has a reputation for its 
landlocked salmon, even if there is one that affords fish- 
ing for the fish that is worth mentioning. 

It is true that many thousands of fry were planted in 
waters wholly unfit for the adult fish. I planted one lot 
of 20,000 myself that might as well have been turned into 
a tea kettle on a stove in which there was a fire. I obeyed 
instructions, but I knew the water and the one in autho- 
rity who ordered the plant did not, although he had the 
best possible intentions. Not one of that plant was ever 
heard of afterwards. 

In fact, except in Woodhull Lake and the Bisby chain, 
if any of the half-million fry have prospered I have not 
been able to learn about it. In Woodhull Lake, I believe 
that within a few years after the first plant a small num- 
ber of salmon of a pound or so in weight were caught 
and it was afterward reported that the fish had worked 
down stream and disappeared. In the Bisby lakes land- 
locked salmon up to four pounds in weight have been 
caught and Gen. Sherman considers the waters there 
suitable for them, but the lakes are owned by a private 
club. I have an idea that the failures to establish the 
landlocked salmor in the waters of New York State have 
been chargeable in large part to the fact that the waters 
selected for the fry have not contained suitable food for 
the fish. The principal food in the waters where they are 
originally found is small fish, and the particular small 
fish that they thrive upon is the smelt. ‘Frost fish,” 
which means the round whitefish, would seem to be an 
excellent substitute for the smelt as salmon food, and in 
Bisby Lakes this is the food that has been supplied for 
them, although the frost fish were not planted until five 
years after the first planting of salmon fry. 


Landlocked Salmon for Lake George. 


For a number of years past I have been impressed with 
the thought that Lake George, N. Y., which my friend 
Mr. W. H. Tippetts, editor of the Lake George Mirror, 
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culls on the title page of his paper, ‘‘The Queen of Ameri- 
can Lakes,” would be an ideal water for landlocked 
salmon—the king of fresh-water fishes. 

The water is clear as crystal and so cold that the sur- 
face water in August is but little above seventy-two de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It is made up largely of springs in the 
bottom and no mountain lake can boast of water of greater 

urity. As for food the lake fairly swarms with white- 

h. The frost fish, or round whitefish, C. quadrilatera- 
lis, is native to the lake. (See FOREST AND STREAM of 
January 14, 1892, for an article upon, and illustration of, 
the ‘‘Frost-Fish,” in which I described them as found in 
Lake George), and the U. S. Fish Commission has planted 
(in the spring of 1887) 761,000 fry of the lake whitefish, 
C. clupeiformis, whose young may now be seen covering 
the surface of the lake at certain seasons. 

pel one point only was I in doubt about the success 
of planting Lake George with salmon. I feared that the 
inlet streams, which are ordinary trout brooks, might not 
be large enough to afford spawning grounds for the big 
salmon, which the fry would surely become on the rich 
pasturage of the lake. and this is whyI halted. Some 
nine or ten years ago when I first conceived the idea of 
planting landlocked salmon in Lake George the late E. M. 
Stilwell, Fish Commissioner of Maine, wrote me: ‘In 
Grand Lake the favorite spawning ground for the fish is 
in Grand Lake stream, the outlet of the lake. In Sebago 
Lake there are several favorite spawning grounds, but 
they are all in tributary streams or inlets. * * * They 
require in miniature the same conditions as Salmo salar, 
viz., the ocean home (the lake) and a river of aerated, 
broken water and gravelly, sandy bottom to spawn on, as 
well as to clean themselves in. The young fish when 
hatched are helpless and should drift into their lake home 
rather than be compelled to drift away from it. The 
instinct of the fish teaches them to seek the inlets, * * * 
They will spawn in shallow water on a sand bar where 
the wind will give a little ripple, but few ever hatch of 
the eggs so deposited.” 

Commenting upon this the late Prof. Baird said: ‘‘Run- 
ning water is not necessary to the propagation of the 
landlocked salmon. The landlocked salmon can be, and 
has been made a pond fish, provided that the lake is large 
enough and its water fresh, cold and pure.” 

Neither of the gentlemen quoted said one word about 
food which I have come to believe is of the first import- 
ance in establishing any kind of fish, and as they seemed 
to be not in accord in regard to the necessary conditions 
for the successful spawning of the landlocked salmon, I 
thought it would be best for me, like Br’er Rabbit, to lay 
low for a time. 

Later I made several visits to Sunapee Lake, N. H., 
where the landlocked salmon have been planted and 
established, growing to twenty pounds and over, and 
affording excellent fishing. There I studied the con- 
ditions which existed to produce this result and compared 
them with conditions existing at Lake George, and was 
convinced that everything was favorable in a marked 
degree to the establishment of the salmon in the latter 
lake. The streams flowing into Lake George are larger 
than those flowirg in Lake Sunapee, in which the salmon 
enter to spawn, or would enter if the Fish Commissioners 
did not net them at the mouth and spawn them artifi- 
cially. In Lake George the frost fish are as abundant as 
the smelt in Sunapee, and other conditions are similar. 


Final Action. 


With these facts acquired to my satisfaction I still hesi- 
tated about taking the responsibility of recommending 
Lake George as a lake in which to plant salmon, for there 
was still the chance that the salmon might go down 
stream to — and so work into Lake Champlain; but 
when the U.S. Fish Commission began to plant fingerlin 
salmon in Lake Champlain the last objection in my min 
faded away. 

Last month I wrote to the U. 8. Fish Commission, de- 
scribed the lake and its adaptability for landlocked sal- 
mon, and suggested that it should be planted with fin- 
gerlings or yearlings; and said that while I was convinced 
that it would prove a lake second to none in the State for 
this fish, if they should by any chance go out they would 
go into Lake Champlain. Col. McDonald wrote me as 
follows: ‘Acting upon your suggestion I have de- 
termined to plant, during the ensuing season, fingerlings 
of the landlocked salmon in Lake George as well as in 
Lake Champlain. I feel very sure that both lakes will 
prove desirable habitats for this species, and I propose to 
continue the planting on as great ascale as our means 
will permit, until the species is well established in Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, or the scheme is demon- 
strated to be impracticable. I do not, however, appre- 
hend failure.” 

I then wrote to Mr. J. W. Burdick, General Passenger 
Agent of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, whom 
I have always found most ready to render assistance to 
any undertaking of this kind, and he very kindly offered 
to haul cars of the U.S. Fish Commission and furnish 
transportation for the men free over his railway, which 
runs to Lake George and along the shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, so the. way is prepared to make Lake George, as 
well as Lake Champlain, the home of the ‘‘ouananiche,” 
and I believe that in a few years this will be an accomp- 
lished fact, and that the Empire State will have the very 
best of landlocked salmon fishing within her borders. 
Lake Champlain will furnish smelt food, and Lake George 
frost-fish food for the salmon, and their merits can be de- 
termined by comparison. A. N. CHENEY. 


Trout Development in Tasmania. 


THaT the European trout introduced in New Zealand 
waters have done well has long been known in a general 
way, but some facts recently published in the London 
Field give details which are interesting. The Agent 
General of Tasmania has recently sent the Field a photo- 
graph of a number of trout, of which the following details 
are given: They were taken in the great lake Tasmania 
by three rods from April 1 to April 12. The total was 53 
fish, weight 470lbs., average 9lbs. The number and 
weights were as follows: One fish 14lbs., one 3lbs., two 
4lbs., one 44lbs., six 5lbs., three 6lbs., one 64lbs., three 
7ibs., three 74lbs., two 8lbs., four 9ibs., three 94lbs., four 
10lbs., eight 11lbs., one 12lbs., one 13lbs., two 16lbs., one 
174lbs. The character of these descendants of Hampshire 
and Wycombe fish has been often described, and the large 
eee weighing i7ilbs. is a magnificent example of 
the short, deep, thick, well-shaped variety of the fario, 
which has now become acclimated in Tasmania. 
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Che Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 
1904. ; 


Jan. 16 to 19.—Saratoga ray and Kennel Club, at Saratoga, N. 
Y. L. W. Clute, Baliston Lake, N. Y., Sec’y. 

Jan. 23 to 26.—New Orleans Fanciers’ Club, at New Orleans, La. G. 
W. Sentell, Jr.. Sosy. 

Feb. 20 to 23.—Westminster Kennel Club, at New York. James 
Mortimer, Superintendent. 

Feb. 27 to ch 2.—Columbus Fanciers’ Club, at Columbus, O. G. 
F. Mooney, Sec’y. 

March 7 to 10.—City of Straits Kennel Club, at Detroit, Mich. Guy 
D. Welton, Sec’y. 

March 13 to 16.—Mascoutah Kennel Club, at Chicago, Ill. J. L. 
Lincoln, Sec’y. 

March 20 to 23.—St. Louis Kennel Club, at St. Louis, Mo. 

April 3 to 6.—New England Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. D. E. 
Loveland, Sec’y. j 

April 18 to 21.—Southern California Kennel Club, at Los Angeles, 
Cal. CO. A. Sumner, Sec’y. 

May 2 to 5.—Pacific Kennel Club, at San Francisco, Cal. H.W 





Orear, Sec’y. 
May 15.—Portland Kennel Club, at Portland, Ore. D. L. Williams, 
— FIELD TRIALS. 
1894. ) 


Jan. 15.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club, at Salinas, Cal. J. M. Kil- 
garif, Seec’y, San Francisco, Cal. 

Feb. 1.—Blue Ridge Futurity Stakes, at New. Albany, Miss. 

Feb. 5.—Southern Field Trial Club’s Trials, At New Albany, Miss. T. 
uM. Brumby, See’y, Marietta, Ga. } 

Feb, 19.—United States Field Trials Clul’s he Trials, Grand 
Junction, Tenn. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 





American Kennel Club Meeting. 


Tue quarterly meeting of the executive committee of the American 
xennel Club was held at the office of the club, 44 Broadway, New 
y ork, Dec. 21, at 3:30 P. M. In the absence of the president and vice- 

resident, Mr. William C. Reick was elected to preside. Present: 
.ssociate members, Dr. H. T. Foote and A. C. Wilmerding; American 

{astiff Club, George G. Stephenson; American Spaniel Club, E. M. 
Oldham; English Setter Club, Wilson Fiske; Gordon Setter Club of 
\merica, J. B. Blossom; National Beagle Club, H. F. Schellhass; New 
ersey Kennel League, E. H. Morris; Pacific Kennel Club. Jas. Mor- 
mer; Pointer Club of America, George Jarvis; Southern California 
jcennel Club, Jas. Watson; St. Bernard Club of America, W. C. Reick; 
st. Louis Kennel Club, J. M. Taylor; Washington City Kennel Club, F. 

Webster; Westminster Kennel Club, H. B. Cromwell; American Bull 
dog Club, E, Willard Roby. 

‘he minutes of the last meeting were read, and on motion approved. 

Credentials of the following named delegates to represent the fol- 

wing clubs were read an — American Bulldog Club, E. 
Willard Roby; Portland Kennel Club, W. L. Washington; Akron 
Poultry and Kennel Club, H. F. Peck. 


The secretary read his report, which on motion was accepted, and is‘ 


as follows: 
New York, Dec. 20, 1893. 
To the Executive Committee of the American Kennel Club: 

GENTLEMEN—I have the honor to report that since our last meeting 
1ere have been no new Sa pneeemeer for membership. There is, how- 
ver, one in abeyance. which was laid over at the last meeting in order 
that the applicant might complete its application by filing a copy of 
its constitution as required by our rules. I mailed a communication 
to the club in question, aah the matter, and no reply has yet 
been received. The club is known as the Kansas City Exposition 
Driving Park Association, and from its title it would appear that it is 
not an affiliation that this club desires. 

The South Carolina Poultry and Pet Stock Association tenders its 
resignation, and as the club is in good standing, I would recommend 
the prompt acceptance of the same. The Long Island Live Stock and 
lair Association having been sold out we are requested to drop its 
name from our roll of membership. I would recommend such action. 

The following credentials have been filed: Akron Poultry and Ken- 
nel Clnb, une Hobert F. Peck, Akron, O., as its delegate; Port- 
land Kennel Club, ees W. L. Washington, Allegheney, Pa., as 
its delegate; Bulldog Club of America, appointing E. Willard Roby, 
New York city, as its delegate in pl 
resigned. 

You will hereby recall that at our last meeting the Illindio Kennel 
Club was duly suspended until it should pay its fees for listings 
received for its show. This office received an order on the treasurer 
of said club to pay the American Kennel Club the sum of $19.75 in 
liquidation of our claim. Dr. H Van Hummell undertook to collect 
said order for our account. I endorsed it over to him and forwarded 
it to his address on Dec. 13, and up to this writing no reply has been 
received. In the meanwhile we have received from Mr. F. W. Chap- 
man a communication claiming that the Illindio Kennel Club sent him 
a similar draft for $30 in payment of prizes won by his dogs at its 
show. He deposited same in his bank for collection, which was later 
returned to him marked “N. G” with $2.14 protest fees charged, 
which he paid, and although he has repeatedly demanded payment of 
his claim the club has failed to respond. The club having already 
been suspended by the action of your honorable body, your secretary 
bas taken no steps in the matter other than to advise the delegate of 
the Illindio Kennel Club of the state of affairs as above set forth. It 
now remains for this club to enforce Rule XXVIII. 

I was directed at our last meeting to ascertain what compact, if 
any, has been entered into between the Trunk lines and the express 
companies in regard to the free fone pg shan of dogs in charge of 
their-owners or caretakers to and from shows throughout the 
United States. I addressed a letter containing this inquiry to Mr. L. 
P. ee Commissioner of the Trunk Line Association, and quote 
his reply: 


tk 






lace of John H. Matthews, 


142 Liserty Street, New York, Nov. 16. 
Does For EXHIBITION. 
A. P. Vredenburgh, Esq., Secretary American Kennel Club; 

Dear Sir—In reply to your inquiry of the 15th inst. beg to say that 
I cannot advise you what agreement exists between the several Trunk 
Lines and Express companies operating thereon. I beg, however, to 
quote the rule of the passenger committe relative to transportation of 
dogs when forwarded for exhibition purposes: ‘Dogs for exhibition 
not to be carried in baggage cars and owners to be referred to the 
express companies.’ Verytruly, L. P. Farmer, 

Commissioner Passenger Department. 

I beg to report that apo to instructions I promptly returned 
allof the fees received ._o club for World’s Fair certificates. 
One notice and check has nm returned, the party to whom it was 
addressed not being found by the post-office officials. I hold this 
amount subject to claim by the proper party. 

I now beg to call your attention to several important matters with 
my recommendations regarding them. 

First, 1am forced by circumstances to advise you that we have out- 
grown our present ———- of indexing. We have registered upward 
of 32,000 dogs, and the danger of duplicating names is growing more 
apparent each day. This is a very serious matter and its dangers 
should be guarded against. I believe that we owe it to our patrons to 
perfect our plant as far as it is possible so to do, and as a matter of 
justice to them and safety to ourselves, I wouldask you to make an 
appropriation of sufficient money to enable us to purchase a card in- 
dex such as is now used in nearly all of our public libraries, life and 
fire insurance companies, the different cattle clubs and other institu- 
tions where indexing is of such vital importance. To this end I have 
procured from the Library Bureau, of Boston, Mass., an estimate to 
furnish us with a cabinet made of hard wood throughout, provided 
with all of the latest appliances, with a capacity of 72,331 cards, with 
that number of cards of Bristol board, printed with breed, sex, num- 
ber, sire, dam an. owner, for the sum of $215. This company also 
agrees to write all registrations up to Jan. 1, 1894, for $13 50 per thou- 
sand, or $432 for the 32,000 names already registered. I would, there- 
fore, recommend that the cabinet and cards as per specification and 
estimate be purchased at once, leaving the matter of the indexing of 
the dogs already registered to the discretion of the secretary, who be- 
lieves he can obtain a lower bid for that work. 

Seecond—I would also inform you that in my opinion this club has 
outgrown its present quarters. It needs more storage room and 
should have its electrotype plates of all it» published volumes of the 
stud book under its immediate control, which is now impossible. I 
have obtained the refusal of the office’ adjoining, being of the same 
di mensious as that now occupied by me, and would recommend that 
this club should hire the same, placing the registration Jepartment 
and stenographer therein, and keeping the large room we now lease 
for the purpose of meetings and for extra storage space. The addi- 
tional rent would amount to $225 per annum. 

Third—By resolution at the May meeting the compact between the 
Canadian Kennel Club and the American Kennel Club was annulled. 
It is my opinion, however, that we should in some way control all 
bench shows, registrations and questions of discipline, and to that end 
I would recommend that a committee be appointed by the chair and a 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


request forwarded to the C. K. C. to appoint a similar committee to 
confer, and try to arrive at some conclusion so that a report would be 
made at the annual meeting. My suggestion as a groundwork for 
such joint committee to work uponeis as follows: 

First, the C. K. C. togive up its publication of its Stud Book; second, 
the C. K.C. to affiliate with the A. K.C. by paying certain annual 
dues; third, the C. K. C. to send a delegate to the A. K.C., he to 
represent the Canadian dog show interests for the entire Dominion of 
Canada; fourth, the benefits to be derived would be one set of dog 
show rules, general recognition of all awards to qualify for a cham- 
-pionship, general recognition of disqualifications and suspensions. 

he Canadians through their delegate having the same privileges as 
now accorded every member; and for the general good of the kennel 
interests throughout this entire country. : 

In closing my report I have to request that the chair appoint an 
auditing committee to examine my accounts for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1893, and for authority to publish in the Kennel Gazette in the 
month of January, 1894, my financial statement, as has been the cus- 
tom for the past years. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 

(Signed) A. P. Vrepgensures, Secretary.” 

Mr. Schellhass moved that the chair appoint an auditing committee, 
pursuant to the request of the treasurer to audit his accounts. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The chair appointed the on auditing committee: Dr. H. T. 
Foote, F. S. Webster and H. F. Schellihass. 

The treasurer’s report was also read, and accepted as follows: 

“To the Executive Committee of the American Kennel Club. Gentle- 
men:—I hereby beg to submit my quarterly report of all moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed by me during the year 1893. 






Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1893..........ceceeeeeeeeee 004.20 
Receipts from all sources to da’ 6,775.85 
$11,780.05 

Disbursements for same period. ............. soese 9,211.97 
Balance on hand....... disspiaaeseessntedesy $2,568.08 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. P. VrEpENBURGH, Treasurer. 


The report of the special committee appointed at the last meeting 
to draw suitable resolutions on the resignation of Mr. James L.Anthony 
was read as follows: 


Whereas, Mr. Jas. L. Anthony resigned as a member and an official 
of the A. K. C., and, 

Whereas, At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the A. K. 
C. held May 18, 1893, the president was requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft and present to the club a resolution of thanks to Mr. 
Anthony for his past services, and 

Whereas, Under date of Nov. 8, 1893,.the president duly appointed 
Messrs. A P. Vredenburgh, John L. Lincoln, Jr., and H. F. Schellhass 
as such committee, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the A.K.C. are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to, Mr. Anthony for his loyal support, his disinterested labor, 
and for his regular attendance at all meetings of the club and varions 
committees of which he was a member for the several years that he 
was connected with this body, and to —— regrets that he found it 
necessary to sever that connection which proved such a pleasant and 
valuable one to his fellow members, and 

Resolved, That acopy of these preambles and resolutions be sent 
to Mr. Anthony, and that they be spread in full upon the records of 
the club. A. P. VREDENBURGH, 

Joun L. Linco, JR., 
HERMANN F. SCHELLHASS. 


On motion the same was unanimously adopted. 

The resignation of the South Carolina Pet Stock Association was 
presented, and Mr. Mortimer moved that, as the club was in good 
standing, the resignation be accepted. Motion seconded. 

The request of the Long Island Live Stock Association to be 
dropped from the roll on account of the disbanding of the club was, 
on motion of Mr. Mortimer, granted. 

Mr. VREDENBURGH—As I have stated before, the Illindio Kennel 
Club was suspended at our last meeting for failure in complying to 
our rules in sending us certain moneys duetheclub. They senta 
draft on their treasurer. I endorsed that draft over to their delegate 
for collection, as he had said that he would collect itforus. I have 
heard nothing from him since. In the meantime Mr. F. W. Chapman 
of Boston won $30 at a bench show held by that club. They sent him 
a similar draft and he deposited it in the bank, and it was returned 
to him marked “‘N. G.” 

Mr. WessteR—I move that the secretary be directed to notify the 
Illindio Kennel Club of the claim of Mr. Chapman against it, and that 
the club be granted thirty days within which either to disprove the 
claim or to pay the same, in default of which the officials of the club 
shall stand disqualified and the club remain suspended. Motion sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. VREDENBURGH—AS I have stated in my report. the Kansas City 
Exposition Driving Park Association have sent in their application for 
membership and a draft for $10. The mattercould not properly come 
up at the last meeting for action, but I was instructed to advise that 
club that it must —— with our rules by sending a list of their 
officers and a copy of their constitution before the matter could come 
before us. No attention has been paid to my letter, and, as I have 
said, the association does not appear to be one that the American 
Kennel Club would care to have on its roll. 

Mr. ScHELLHASS—I move that the secretary be directed to return 
the $10 to said association pending a hae compliance by said ; sso- 
ciation with the rules. Motion carried. 

Mr. VrREDENBURGH—Mr. Chairman, during your absence we had two 
applications for membership from Portland, Ore., one from the Port- 
land Kennel Club and the other from the Oregon Kennel’Club. We 
secured affidavits from both clubs regarding the date of *the organiza- 
tion, and the action of this club was entirely upon the affidavits that 
we received, which action was that we elec the Portland Kennel 
Club, because it appeared from the affidavits submitted that the Port- 
land Kennel Club had organized three days before that effected by 
the Oregon Kennel Club. On Nov. 10 I received a letter. from the 
Oregon Kennel Club, which is as follows: 

‘“‘PoRTLAND, Oregon, Nov. 10.—To the Secretary of the American 
Kennel Club: Dear Sir—No.ing the proceedings of the American Ken- 
nel Club at their last meeting, wherein a motion was madé-to grant a 
charter to the Portland Kennel Club instead of the Oregon Kennel 
Club, the latter club immediately held a meeting in regard to the 
same and a committee was appointed to correspond with the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club in reference to said charter, and in accordance there- 
with we most earnestly solicit your careful attention,to the facts 
whieh the Oregon Kennel Club set forth. We still insist that the 
Oregon Kennel Club was the first to organize, and feel certain that we 
are able to prove such to be a fact, and that the Oregon Kennel Club 
are obtaining their charter by fraud and misrepresentation in claim- 
ing to have organized April 10, three days prior to that of the Oregon 
Kennel Club; we have positive proof to the contrary if given an op- 
portunity to set it before the American Kennel Club,.-Our club is 
composed of many old and reliable business men who would not lend 
their name or assistance to these proceedin, were they not truthful 
and correct. We feel that we are justly entitled to the charter under 
the constitution and precedents of the sovereign club, and we do not 
propose to be undermined by unscrupulous parties without an effort 
to attain that which rightly belongs to us after many months 
of labor and hearty effort, for we have proof that we are 
being out-witted by a disappointed office seeker, who would not 
hesitate at any unscrupulous trick to supersede us in getting a 
charter and who wisely keeps in the dark and leaves his name un- 
mentioned for obvious reasons. The president of the Portland 
Kennel Club admitted to our secretary that he knew nothing of his 
own election to the office until after the meeting of said club—their 
motto was ‘anything for a charter’ and ‘any way to get it ahead of 
the Oregon Kennel Club.’ We further truly believe that it is not so 
much the welfare of the dog world which these parties have at heart 
as it is to spite the Oregon Kennel Club, as one of their party re- 
marked that ‘any dirty work goes’ in this case. Now, what we 
earnestly petition the American Kennel Ciub to do is to appoint a 
member of your organization to come to Portland (at our expense) 
and fully and impartially investigate ioe Ste in this controversy, 
and we will cheerfully abide by his dec’ . We would suggest that 
an officer of the Seattle, Wash., Kennel Club be appoin’ to come 
over here, and we are satisfied that the American Kennel Club will 
find that these statements are truthfa} and correct, and we ask, in 
justice between man and man, that: the charter, if not already 
granted to the Portland Kennel Club, be withheld until such investiga- 
tion can be had, and if the charter has been granted, that the same be 
revoked and given to the Oregon Kennel Club, provided, always, that 
we can prove priority of organization. The reason we suggest the 
Seattle Blab is because of the short distance to Portland, and, conse- 
quently, less expense to us. 

Trusting to have favorable consideration of our plea, we subscribe 
for the Oregon Kennel Club. Joseph R. Bowles, President; Fred A. 
Dunham, Secretary, Chairman Bench Show Committee; George A. 
Strow, L. A. Wheeler.” 

Since receiving that I have received a communication from the 
Seattle Kennel Ciub, dated Dec. 15, as follows: 

“SEATTLE KENNEL CLUB, Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15.—Mr. A. Vreden- 
burgh, Secretary American Kennel Club: Dear Sir.—We beg to call 
your attention to the controversy a between the Oregon Kennel 
Club and the Portland Kennel Club, said clubs being in the city of 
Portland, Ore., as to which club had the prior organization. 

“The Portland Kemael Club, we understand, his represented tha 
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they were organized on the 10th of April last, and from that showing 
were given the franchise of your club for the city of Portland. 
“At a meeting of this club held this evening Mr. G. C Strowe, of the 
Oregon Kennel Club, was present and laid before our club newspapers 
containing call for organization of the Oregon Kennel Club under date 
of April 8, also other newspapers showing that the organization was 
perfected on the 13th, and that at that meeting among other officers 
elected Mr. D. L. Williams was elected to the position of financial sec- 
retary and treasurer. From the representation of Mr. Strowe it ap- 
pears tbat Mr. Williams was very desirous of obtaining the position of 
corresponding secretary, and failing in that withdrew entirely from 
the Oregon Kennel Club and organized the Portland Kennel Club, 
though his name did not appear publicly. At the present time, how- 
ever. we were informed that he holds the office of corresponding sec- 
retary of the last-named club From the showing of Mr. Strowe, 
which seems to us that at least there is a very grave question as to 
which club has the title to priority of organization, and in the interest 
of fair play and of honest and clean sportsmanship on the Pacific 
coast, we respectfully ask you to lay this matter before the American 
Kennel Club at their coming meeting for such action as it may be their 
pleasure to take. 
“The Oregon Kennel Club has agreed to defray all expenses of the 
member of this club going to Portland to investigate the facts as he 
may find them and report to your honorable body. 
“We would, therefore, suggest, as a member of the American Ken- 
nel Club, that it might not be out of place that you decide as to what 
= to pursue in order that this controversy may be settled as amica- 
ly and as soon as possible. 

“SEATTLE KENNEL CuUvs, F. R. Atkins. Sec’y.”” 
Mr. Morris—I move that this matter be reconsidered. 
Mr. Mortimer—I think before such motion is entertained it would 
be well to take into consideration the testimony of an associate mem- 
ber, a member in good standing, Mr. W. L. Washington, who visited 
Portland last summer and reported very favorably on the Portland 
Club. He thought that club, being the first club organized, and repre- 
senting a better class of people, who really had the interest of the 
dog at heart, should be recognized, and he very strongly recommended 
their admission. I do not see how we can reconsider this unless we 
have some very strong evidence to act upon. 
Mr. ScHELLHASS—Even though we may have made a mistake in ad- 
mitting the wrong club, I think if we reconsider the matter at this 
late date that the remedy might be a great deal worse than the evil. 
I move that the secretary be instructed to inform the Oregon Kennel 
Club that no action can be taken in the matter at this time. 

Mr. Mortimer ago and read a letter from the secretary of the 
Portland Kennel Club, in which it was stated that that club was very 
desirous of holding its first dog show in May, 1894, and would like to 
have everything in connectior with the show as near the rules and 
regulations of the American Kennel Club as possible. 

The motion of Mr. Schellhass that the secretary be instructed to 
notify the Oregon Kennel Club that it is too late for the American 
Kennel Club to reconsider the matier was seconded. 
Mr. Fiske—There being charges of fraud against the officers of the 
Portland Kennel Club, we now have the right to investigate those 
charges with perfect propriety, it seems to me. 
Mr. Schellhass’s motion was put to vote and lost. 
Dr. Foote—I move that the matter be turned over to the advisory 
committee for the purpose of investigating the charges. Motion 
seconded. 
Mr. VREDENBURGH—I would like to impress it upon the minds of 
delegates that the true reason for the acceptance of the Portland Ken- 
nel Club vn an affidavit that they sent here showing that they 
were organized two or three days in advance of the affidavits received 
from the Oregon Kennel Club. Mr. Washington's letter of recommen- 
dation was also read, but the true reason for the acceptance of the 
club was its priority of organization. However, the Oregon Kennel 
Club, which was not elected, make grave charges against the Portland 
Kennel @lub. I think it is the duty of the delegates to investigate 
those charges. 
Dr. Foote’s motion to refer to advisory committee carried. 
Mr. VREDENBUEGH—The matter of the dog Sprake comes now prop- 
erly before us. You will all remember that this dog was disqualified 
at the show of the Blue Grass Kennel Club held at Lexington, Ky., 
upon a protest entered by me as secretary of thisclub. At the last 
meeting it was resolved that the present owner of Sprake, Mrs. Davis, 
be given an opportunity of appeal I have her appeal here, which I 
submit to you, and in which she states in substance that since she was 
the owner of the dog she had always registered him as “I. C. P.,” 
with “‘Sprake” in brackets. 
Mr. Mortimer—It would seem from the appeal of Mrs. Davis that 
she is under the impression that she, as owner, and the dog Sprake, 
are disqualified permanently. I think if she was notified that the dog 
was only ae at the Lexington show, the matter could be 
readily settled. 
Mr. Morris—I move that tne matter be left with the secretary for 
attention. . 

Mr. Lewis—The dog is now ee registered. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
Mr. Watson—I offer the following resolution, that the stud book 
committee be authorized to recognize all wins with the exception of 
that at the Blue Grass Kennel Club, of Lexington, Kentucky, and 
if the dog is again shown as “I. C. P.” (‘‘Sprake”’) it be registered in 
the stud k. Motion seconded and carried. 
The charge preferred by E. H. Morris against the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society was on motion referred to the advisory committee. 
Mr. Vredenburgh called up his recommendation in his report con- 
cerning a new system of indexing by which reference could be more 
readily had to registrations, and called attention to the advantages 
of a system such as is now used by a number of other clubs and cor- 
porations, and strongly recommended that some action be taken at 
this meeting regarding the matter. 
Mr. Morris—I move that the whole matter be left to the discretion 
of the secretary and that he be limited in his expenditures in said 
matter to $550. Motion seconded and carried. 
In regard to the recommendation of the secretary for more spacious 
quarters, Mr. Schellhass moved that the secretary be instructed to 
lease the adjoining office pursuant to his recommendation until May, 
1895. Motion seconded and carried. 
Mr. Blossom moved that the secretary be empowered to look into 
the matter of selecting and hiring some safe deposit vault where 
important records of the club could be stored. Motion seconded 
and carried. 
Mr. VREDENBURGH—Now comes the matter of our relation with the 
Canadian Kennel Club. As you all know, we had a compact in 1889 
which was very much like the handle of a jug—all on one side—and 
this club saw fit at its May meeting to annul that compact, and we 
are just as wide apart with that club as we are with England. I do 
not think this is for the best interests of the kennel clubs of this 
country. Our constitutioa says that this club was organized for the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. They formed a Cana- 
adian Kennel Club, which consists of individuals who have assumed 
to regulate kennel affairs in Canada. For the last five years we have 
recognized their stud book registrations and their awards and their 
black lists. In return they have done the same thing for us. I sin- 
cerely believe that we ought to come to some conclusion with the 
Canadian Kennel Club whereby we may be able to bring them into 
the American Kennel Club. In my opinion the groundwork would 
be that they should abandon their stud book. They ought to affili- 
ate with the American Kennel Club, and should send a delegate to 
this club to represent the Canadian dog show interests. 
Mr. Watson—I move that the communication received from the 
Canadian Kennel Club, which was snbmitted at a former meeting 
and laid upon the table, be taken up. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
Masor TaYLor—I move that the chairman appoint a committee of 
three, of which our secretary shall be chairman, to confer with a com- 
mittee of the Canadian Kennel Club and devise some means of estab- 
lishing a new compact between the clubs. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
The chairman appointed as such committee Messrs. Vredenburgh, 
Watson and Taylor 
Mr. Morris—I move that the secretary be given authority to pub- 
lish in the Kennel Gazette for the month of January, 1894, his finan- 
cial statement. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
Mr. Watson—As the decision of the executive committee at its last 
meeting of the case of Shillcock vs. Patterson was entered without 
any notice having been given to Mr. Shillcock or myself, I having 
acted for him, I beg to protest against this decision on his behalf. 
This case came up before the American Kennel Club and was referred 
to theadvisory committee, where the whole testimony in the case was 
submitted. They went through it, and there was one point on which 
they desired further information. Our present chairman was on the 
way to England at the time, and he was requested to obtain informa- 
tion on that one particular point. The question was whether the 
bitch had been served, and Mr. Reick looked up the old service book 
and found exactly as Mr. Schillcock bad said, that the service had been 
rendered in the manner stated. That was the only ground on which 
Mr. Patterson had to evade the responsibility. The case went against 
Mr. Patterson. At the last meeting a request was made by Mr. Patter- 
son for reinstatement. I was practically Mr. Schillcock’s attorney. I 
received no notice and knew nothing about the matter until I saw it in 
the report of the club in the Gazette. Now I ask, is it proper for a 
judicial body of this character to render a decision of that kind with- 
out full knowledge of the facts of the case? I do not think I ought to 
© into the facts now, because they are in evidence and can be pro - 
uced. I do not think the gentlemen who voted in favor of his rein - 
statement had any idea of what this case was or how this man had 






























































FOREST AND STREAM. 








obtained this dog from Mfr. Schillcock, and that he had notified the 
kers to refuse payment of the draft, and at thesame time he was 
telling Mr. Schillcock that it was the banker's fault that the draft was 
not paid. There was no one outside of Mr Belmont, Mr. Vredenburgh, 
Mr. Anthony and myself who were a with those facts. e 
‘e give adecision. Some per- 

son wants to reopen the case. What do youdo? You bring new evi- 
dence. This man owes £40. There is the protested draft. There is 
the statement of this man that he ordered this draft to be paid, and 
yet he is still writing to these bankers not to pay this draft. I protest 
on behalf of Mr. Schillcock against the reinstatement of Mr. Patterson, 


are in a certain sense a court of law. 


and request that some action be taken in the matter. 


Mr. VREDENBURGH—I would like to state for the information of Mr. 
Watson, that when this case was brought up I suggested that as the 
case had been tried by the advisory committee, this man's appeal 

so 


should, out of courtesy to the advisory committee, be referred to 


that if that committee saw any good reason why it should reinstate 
Mr. Patterson, they could do so. The meeting would not act on that 
suggestion, and they stated that it was the sense of that meeting that 
Mr Patterson had been sufficiently punished for his misconduct, and 


that he should be reinstated. Mr. Patterson was reinstated. 


Mr. Morris—And it was also in view of the decision of the executive 
committee that these monetary matters should not be acted upon by 


the executive committee. 


THe CHarr—That resolution was rather ex "ceed facto. Imust say 

eces of legislation that 
done. This man puts in circulation a printed paper in which 
he sought to defend himself, but which was simply an acknowledg- 


I thought it was one of the most amazing p 
could 


ment of that with which he had been charged. He bought this bitc! 


and sent a draft for her, which he afterward ordered cancelled, and 
said the bitch had not been served. I suggest that the better way 


would be to appeal to the American Kennel Club as a club. 


Mr. Watson—I give notice now that I will bring the matter before 


the next annual meeting. 


Mr. Morris brought up Rule 1 of the dog show rules and moved that 


the secretary be appointed a committee of one to act upon dates. 
Motion seconded and carried. 


In the matter of the investigation made to ascertain what compact, 
if any, has been entered into between the trunk lines and the express 
companies in regard to free transportation of dogs in charge of their 
owners, which was somewhat fully discussed, Mr. Morris moved that 
a committee be appointed to treat with the express companies and 
trunk lines in order to bring about some more equitable rates for 


exhibitors. Motion seconded and carried. 

The chairman appointed as such committee Messrs. Morris, Webster 
and Dr. Foote. 

Dr. Foore—Before the meeting is adjourned I desire to call atten- 
tion to the action of Dr. L. R. Sattler at the Newark show recently 
held. According to the papers grave charges are made against Dr. 
Sattler to the effect that he surreptitiously took one of Mr. Belmont’s 
dogs to serve one of his own. I understood he was — by his 
own club for so doing. I think it is a matter which the American 
Kenne! Club should take some notice of. 

Mr. Morris—I can say on behalf of the New Jersey Kennel League 
that on the matter coming to our attention we insisted that he should 
pay the fee, and then we afterward had a hearing in the case and 
expelled him from the club. This is as far as we have gone. 

R. Foore—If that is all that has been done there is nothing to 
prevent this man from going on and showing his dogs. I think that 
rpm stoops to such a thing as that should not be allowed to 
show dogs. 

Mr ScHELLHASS—I move that it is the sense of this meeting that 
the New Jersey Kennel League shall prefer charges against Dr. 
Sattler to the American Kennel Club for investigation. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Field Trial Reports. 


WE have received a long letter for publication from Maj. 
J. R. Purcell in regard to pore incorrect reporting of cer- 
tain heats in the field trials of 1892 and ’93 in a Western pa- 
per. While Maj. Purcell seems to have some cause for com- 

laint according to the published accounts of the same heats 
in the FOREST AND STREAM, which he quotes as bearing out 
his contention, we do not deem the letter sufficiently inter- 
esting to the general reader to publish it in ext+nso. 

There is one part of his letter that we may allude to here. 
He says that at the club room at Lexington, N. C., during 
the Central field trials of 1892,a meeting was held by the 
handlers and the following resolution drawn up: ‘That 
Whereas, Published reports of work done by bird dogs run- 
ning in the public trials have so often been untrue as to vari- 
ous dogs, misleading to the public, damaging to the reputa- 
tions of handlers and injurious to the interests of owners, 
therefore it is Resolved, That we demand of the sportsmen’s 
papers that such reports contain tho truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.’”’ Maj. Purcell was elected secre- 
tary, but he says he refrained from making such resolutions 
public because it was thought that the mere fact of such 
action having been taken would be sufficient to correct the 
abuses complained of; besides, he felt that gentlemen to 
whom this was not intended to apply might feel that the 
were ey reflected upon. We think, however, if suc 
feeling existed among the handlers and others that some 
specific action should have been taken by advising the pub- 
lic of the direct cause for complaint and names of the jour- 
nal or journals that transgressed. 

A field trial reporter has a difficult task to fulfill at the 
best, and handlers and others should bear in mind the fact 
that men do not all view the work of field dogs from the 
same standpoint, and that, as Mr. Waters has often con- 
tended, a knowledge of ordinary field work does not neces- 
sarily make a man a field trial handler, judge or reporter. 
Field trial work is in aclass by itself and should be so consid- 
ered. Judging from Major Purcell’s letter, however, FOREST 
AND STREAM was not included in the list of transgressors. 
We have perfect confidence in the honesty and fairness of 
our own field trial reports. We have no axe to grind nor 
auy one kennel to boom; our sole desire is to boom the 
FOREST AND STREAM among field trial men and dog breeders 
generally, and this we are convinced can only be done by 
acting in a fair spirit to all. It is not our fault if another 
— has shown favoritism. We are in receipt of another 
etter asking us to expose the same reporter and journal’s 
alleged biassed report of certain running at Bicknell last 
month. FOREST AND STREAM will always welcome any 
healthy discussion among field trial men in regard to the 
character and importance of work done in field trials or the 
merits of, for instance, the pointer vs. the setter, or vice 
versa. But personal contentions, of no earthly value to any 
one but those directly interested, and whieh surely lead to 
mutual recrimination, can find no place in these columns. 
This fact is well understood by this time and that is why 
FOREST AND STREAM dves not weary, but interest, the 
general reader. 


Lady Mignon is Not Savage. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am the owner of the celebrated St. Bernard Lady Mignon 
and her litter brother Councellor Joe. The former I not'ce 
in your last week’s issue was made $y ce through drawing 
blood in biting Mr. Reick at the Birmingham show. In 
justice to her ladyship I wish to state that she is as beautiful 
in temper as in eee except on the show bench, where 
she has had to undergo such admiration during the past sea- 
son in England, in consequence of being always the prize 
winner, that she never gets achance of being rested. People 
are so in the habit of poking her to wake her up that she has 
become tired of it. I am, however, very sorry and expressed 
myself so to Mr. Reick, that she should select him of all 
people to bite. I had been busy showing her in the various 
classes and had left her a few minutes when it took place. 

SAMUEL JAGGER. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 7. 


Death of Senta. 





Mr. J. H. Lawrence, owner of Kennel Lawrence, has sus- 
tained severe loss in the death of his great Dane bitch Senta, 
which he recently purchased from Mr. Glynn. Senta died of 

neumonia ten hours after her return from Chicago show. 
. lof Wurtemburg is also down with the same complaint, 
» but Mr, Lawrence expects to pull him through. 







































| Akron Dog Show, Dec. 19 to .22. 


(Special Report.) 


last week, and while not a success financially, it was a ver 
good start in the right direction. Next. year Akron shoul 
come into some good circuit and offer cash prizes. The 
benching was of the old style wooden stalls, but was made 
of nice clean lumber, surfaced on both sides, which added 
to the appearance very much. The stalls were kept clean 
and well disinfected. Among the exhibitors I noticed Mrs. 
Lee, T. A. Howard, Dr. F. H. Hoyt, C. Klocke, Gale Good, 
Dr. J. R. Daniels, Luther Cole, F. H. Morris, A. Asire, Joe 
Deiter, Geo. Ratters, Fred Pastre, Geo. Mooney (secretary 
Columbus Fanciers’ Club), A. J. C. Smith, Mr. Orr, of the 
Dwight Gordon Kennels. 

Dr. F. H. Hoyt made a fine exhibit of Italian greyhounds, 
and succeeded in chapentes of a couple of pong, mr. A. Jd: 
C. Smyth sold two Gordon setter re and several others 
made sales. Mr. Davidson judged classes and, as usual, 
gave satisfaction. 

MASTIFFs were a poor lot with the exception of two mon- 
grel puppies; only one faced the judge, Cesar D., who isa 
shabby, poor-headed specimen. 

St. BERNARDS were one of the strongest classes in the 
show. No challenge entries filled. In open rough dogs 
Grand Master, shown in rather light flesh, won easily from 
American Cesar, who is recovering from his Chicago lame- 
ness. Rough bitches showed Io the winner; she is well 
known. Second went to Juliet, a bitch, but losing 
in size and substance to the winner. he reserve went to a 
daughter of Lord Bute and Ellen Terry, a big roomy bitch 
whose place is in the nursery. The open smooth class showed 
a good young specimen in Nero Frank, of the celebrated 
Keeper strain. Should he go on right he can do some win- 
ning. Pliny made rather a poor second. Lady Judith, the 
Chicago winner, was alone in her class and was awarded 
first. Sheisatypical specimen. _ 

GREAT DANEs.—AIl the six entries, made by the Kennel 
Lawrence, were absent, owing to illness. 

PoINTERS.—There was a strong entry for a small show, and 
most of the winners are well known. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—There was only one challenge entry, 
Zona. She was lucky to have no competition, as she is not 
up to challenge form. Open dogs saw MacMurdo first over 
Tilt; the latter is coarse and light ineye. The winner scores 
in type and general character. In open bitches Bessie Hill 
was rightly placed, I thought, over Deisy B. II., reversing a 
former decision. The former scores considerably in head 
and ear, losing to Daisy in spring of ribs and loin. She was 
shown, however, in very light flesh. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Kildare Beverly was the only entry in 
open dogsand was awarded the blue. In open bitches Bessie 

enmore scored easily over Belle of Kildare; the latter was 
ragged in coat and light in color. The winner is a good 
typical eee in head and color, but light in eye. 

bonpons had no challenge entries. In open class Heather 
Lad, a handsome specimen, won; he is well known. Second 
went to a new one, Judge S.; he is just in from a two 
month’s hunt, and in no form to show. He is a good dog, 
but light in eye and tan. In open bitches, Heather Effie won 
easily over Mont Rose, who is bad in head and ear. The 
winner has been described before. 

COCKERS were a local entry, and would not give a very 
good account of themselves with outside competition. 

COLLIEs were a poor lot too, all Akron dogs. The best of 
the lot was Countess Bertha, who was awarded the blue. 

BULL-TERRIERS had only two entries. Barney B., well 
known, was alone in his class, while Lady Diana held the 
same position in hers. 

DACHSHUNDS were a strongentry. Fritz K. was alone in 
challenge class. Mr. Klocke showed a strong team of four, 
winning in both open dog and bitch classes. 

Pues—Casina, in good condition, was alone and won in 
challenge class. Come dogs found the Chicago winner Drum- 
mer an easy first; he is a good pug and has been described. 
In bitches Miss Decima, who was rather unlucky at Chicago, 
scored easily over Diamond Bessie. The winner is a grand 
muzzled little bitch, cobby and short-in body. Ae 


AWARDS. 


MASTIFFS.—Dogs; ist, W. B. Dobson's Ceesar D. Puppies: Prizes 
withheld. 

ST. BERNARDS.—Roveu-Coatep—Dogs; ist, Alta Kennels’ Grand 
Master; 2d, A. Froembling’s American Ceesar. Bitches: 1st, J. B. 
Lewis's Io; 2d and very high com., Alta Kennels’ Juliet and Harmonie. 
—Smoors-CoaTtep—Dogs; ist, F. H. Morris’s Nero Frank; 2d, A. V. 
Asire’s Pliny. Bitches: 1st, Alta Kennels’ Lady Judith. 

RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS.—Bitches; 1st, A. E. Pitts’s Globelis. 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS.—C#atience—Dogs: ist, R. D. Will- 
iams’s Commodore. 
ENGLISH FOXHOUNDS.—Prizes withheld. 


GREYHOUNDS.— Dogs: 1st, E. J. Viall’s Coyne. Bitches: 1st and 
special, Dr. F. H. Hoyt’s Martha. 

POINTERS.—CHALLENGE—Dogs (55lbs. and over): ist, John R 
Daniels’s Lord Graphic. Under 55lbs.: 1st, Glenrock Kennels’ Duke 
of Kent Il. Bitches; ist, Geo. W. Lovell’s Wild Lilly.—Opzx—Dogs 
(55lbs, and over): 1st, John R. Daniels's London. Bitches (50lbs. and 
over): ist, S. S. Van Patten’s Dixie II.; 2d. G. F. Mooney’s Luck’s 
Own Daughter. Dogs (under 55lbs.): Ist, A F. Hochwalt’ and W. H. 
Waidle’s Rush of Lad; 2d, Glen Rock Kennels’ Twinkle. Reserve, Dr. 
John R. Daniels’s Guano Beppo. High com., C. M. Oberlin’s Flying 
Jib; Com., R. Rowland’s Phil II. Puppies: 1st, C. M. Oberlin’s K.& O 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—CaALLENGE—Bitches: 1st, P. D. Cheseldine’s 
Zona.—OreEN—Dogs; ist, F. Pastre’s Mac Murdo; 2d, J. F. Strockle’s 
Tilt. Very high com., H. W. Kline’s Count Kline. High com., P. B. 
Cheseldine’s Monk of Join. Bitches; 1st,8.S. Van Patten’s Bessie Hill; 
2d, Geo. Batterson’s Daisy B.II. Puppies; 1st, Geo. Batterson’s Queen 
Emma; 2d, Kashner & Bonstedt’s ; 

IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs; ist, Kildare Kennels’ Kildare Beverly. 
Bitches: 1st, H. Eakins’s Bessie Fenmore; 2d, Kildare Kennels’ Belle 
of Kildare. Very high com. reserve, G. W. Lang’s Kildare Gladys. 
High com. and com., J. Mills’s Mellie Whippe and Mattie Hunter — 
Puppies — Dogs: ist, Kildare Kennels’ Kildare Oden. Bitches; 1st, 
Kildare Kennels’ Kildare Melville. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Open— Dogs; 1st and very high com., Dwight 
Kennels’ Heather Lad and Heather Lad II; 2d, A. J. C. Smith’s Judge 
S. Bitches: 1st, Dwight Kennels’ Heather Effie; 2d and very high 
com., A. J. C. Smith’s Mont Rose and Mohawk Fanny. Puppies; Ist 
and 2d, Dwight Kennels’ Lad II. and Dwight Rose. 

COCKER SPANIELS (under 28lbs.)—Opzn—Dogs; 1st, Joe Harrier’s 
St. Patrick. Bitches: 1st, Kashner & Bonstedt’s Baby. 

. — WATER SPANIELS.—Ist, Joseph Mills’s Faro Boy; 2d with- 
eld. 

COLLIES.—Open—Bitches; ist, H. F. Peck’s Countess Bertha; 2d, 
very high com. and high com., O. H. Coolidge’s Collie, L. Esmeralda 
and Christmas Belle. 

BULL-TERRIERS.—Open—Dogs; ist, J. C. Mahler’s Barney B, 
Bitches: 1st, J. C. Mahler's Lady Diana. 

DACHSHUNDS.— Caatitence—list, L. O. Seidel’s Fritz K.—Orzn— 
Dogs: ist, C. Klocke’s Roy K.; 2d, Arthur Kroembling’s Tapszur 
Horst. Bitches; 1st, 2d and very high com., C. Klocke’s Lovely K., 
Diana K. and Bessie K. 

BEAGLES.—13 To 151n.—CHALLENGE—Ist, Glenrose Beagle Kennels 
Parthenia frre Rag ed 1st, Glenrose Beagle Kennels’ Sir Thomas; 
2d, O. L. Coolidge’s Rex. Bitches; ist, Middleton Kennels’ Snow- 
2d, Glenrose Beagle Kennels’ Gypsy A. Very high com., Chas. Wood; 
ward's Hettie.—131n. {anp UNDER—OPEN—Dogs; 1st, Middleton Ken- 
nels’ Adam; 2d, Glenrose Beagle Kennels’ Paderewski. Bitches: 1st, 
Middleton Kennels’ Little Fraud; 2d, James Sauce’s Belle III. 

FOX-TERRIERS.—Wrire-Harrep—Ist, H. H. Hunnewell, Jr.'s Oak- 
leigh Bruiser. 

BASSET HOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, Doc Short’s Bent; 2d, C. H. Wood- 
ard’s Tom Pinch. Bitches; 1st, D. Short’s Bet. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Dogs; ist, Davis & Winters’s Ro- 
chelle Rust. Bitches; 1st, Davis & Winiers’s Mizpah. 

PUGS.—CHALLENGE—Bitches; ist, A. H. Baker's Cassina.—Orzn— 
Dogs; ist,German-Howard Pug Kennels’ Drummer; 2d, M. Mander- 





THE Akron Poultry and Kennel Club’s first show was held 


bach’s Bob. Very high com., G. Goble’s Jim. Bitches: 1st and 2 
German-Howard Pug Kennels’ Miss Decima and Diamond Bessie. Very 
high com., M. Manderbach’s Gipsy. Puppies: 1st, German-Howarg 
Pug Kennels’ Young Penrice. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Dogs; 1st, 24 and very high com , F. H 
Hoyt’s Roma, Snowball and Sir Fritz. Bitches: 1st and 2d, F. H. 
Hoyt’s Idiom and Irene. Puppies: ist, F. H. Hoyt’s Ingersoll. 


SPECIALS. 


Best mastiff dog, Cesar D. Best St. Bernard dog, Grand Master; 
best kennel, Alta Kennels English setters, best dog, Macmurdo, 
best bitch (2), Bessie Hill. Irish setters, best dog, Kil Beverly; 
best fae Kildare Beverly and Belle of Kildare. Pointers, best bitch, 
Wild Lilly; best dog (2), Rush of Lad; best kennel, Dr. J. R. Daniels’s, 
Best kennel, Gordons, Dwight Kennels; best Gordon setter, Heather 
Lad. Best cocker spaniel dog. St. Patrick. Best collie bitch, Countess 
Bertha. Best pair black and tan terriers, Rochelle Rust and Mizpah; 
best dog (2), Rochelle Rust. Best pug dog, Drummer; best pug bitch, 
Miss Decima. Best greyhound, Martha, Best Dachshund, Lovely K. 
Best beagle owned in Akron, Hettie. Best bull-terrier, Barney B, 
Best Italian greyhound, Idiom. Owned in Akron: best pug, Rob; 
best terrier, W. Smith’s Dot. Best Italian gerhowné dog, Roma. 
Best American foxhound, Commodore. Best Kennel beagles, Middle 
ton Kennels. Best pointer bitch owned in Akron, Belle R. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 
[By a Staff Correspondent.| 


In the matter of the replevin suit to establish ‘the owner 
ship of four dogs, replevined at the Chicago Kennel Club’s 
show by Mr. Marmaduke Woods, Mr. Wm. Potter, the de- 
fendant, won the suit. 





The auction of dogs at the Chicago Kennel Club’s show 
did not meet with the success anticipated. The bidding was 
very slow and the prices low. Mr. T. Donoghue acted as 
auctioneer. No better one could have been secured. he 
public, however, were not in a purchasing mood, and the 
auction was a failure. There is a belief among owners tliat 
an auction sale tends to the injury of breeders, since the low 
prices and larger number of inferior specimens offered create 
a false impression in regard to values or merit. 

Mr. Thos. Johnson has received a letter from Mr. Wm. 
Brailsford, informing him that Musa and Dogwood reached 
Ightfield in safety. He writes: ‘They have arrived here 
looking so fresh and well that one can scarcely believe they 
have even left the kennels, much more that they have 
returned from a tramp of 10,000 miles.” He further wrote: 
“We had a big shoot last Tuesday, 1,005 pheasants and other 
game.” B. WATERS. 


DOG CHAT. 





A Happy New Year. 


A Happy New Year to all our readers, and may their dogs 
live long in the land and multiply abundantly. 





Champion Fritz Dead. 


We have been asked recently what had become of cham- 

ion Fritz. We regret to say a letter from Mr. Wickery, of 

eas Pa., informs us that he died Dec. 17, of pneu- 
monia. e was generally counted Beaufort’s best son. 





Death of Champion Novel. 


Mr. C. T. Sacket, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., has lost his 
cocker bitch Champion Novel. She died Dec. 23, from a 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Sacket will not look back upon 1893 
with any _ regard as far as his dogs are concerned. He 
first lost Eve and a fine litter by Prince W.; then Champion 
Rabbi went, and after him a nice little ‘‘red one,’’ with her 
pups. We wish Mr. Sacket better luck in 94. 


Business is usually dull during Christmas week, but 
there is no reason why there should not be a lively trade in 
dogs for presents. <A reference to our business columns will 
afford ample choice. This week we find among the new ads. 
that H. L. Kreuder offers broken and unbroken beagles; 938 
Prospect avenue, choice setters; A. E. Seidel, trained pointer; 
F. G. Tripp, small bull-terriers; E. F. Beach, rough-coated 
St. Bernard; E. Baldwin, pointer pup; W. P. Boyle, sport- 
ing dogs; G. P. Wiggin, St. Bernard pups; F. McGough, 
beagles. At stud: S. J. Rogers offers the prize-winning 
wire fox-terrier Ebor Larchmont; Exchange, champion 
Schread, beagle, for ferrets or wildcat. 








Correction. 


In our tabulated list of field trial winners, in Irish setter 
trials the winner of second in the Derby should be J. B. Bios 
som’s Nugget II., by Finglas—Betsy Craft. While no one 
regrets more than we do when errors creep into such reports, 
there is no little wonder that more mistakes are not made 
when we consider the slipshod method in which some of the 
field trial entries are sent in for publication. There can be 
no excuse whatever, though, for the arrant stupidity exhib- 
ited by a Western journal which comes out a week behind 
our list, and withal turns bitches into dogs, as for instance 
in the Gordon Setter Trials’ All-Aged Stake, where Jolly G., 
the winner, is put down as a — every one outside of 
that office knows she isa bitch. Needless to say such records 
are wholly unreliable. 





White Wonder’s Deafness. 


The bull-terrier White Wonder, of whose return to his 
native country FOREST AND STREAM advised its readers some 
time since, was disqualified at the Birmingham show for 
deafness, as at Boston in 1890. The case is attracting much 
attention on the other side, as the eminent ‘‘vet.,” Mr. 
Sewell, has certified to the dog’s owner that while the dog is 
deaf he is by no means entirely deaf. Mr. Pegg, the owner 
of the dog, has appealed to the Birmingham committee from 
the decision of the judge at the show nemed, and if a satisfac- 
tory decision is not arrived at he will take the case before 
the Kennel Club. Then we shall hear probably what tests, 
etc., have been used to prove that the dog can hear. White 
Wonder was never shown here after it was proved he was 
deaf at Boston in 1890. 


At the next field trials of the English Kennel Club, to be 
held April 3, an innovation will be adopted by the judges 
which seems to commend itself. They will give certificates 
of merit in the Derby to dogs, other than those successful 
enough to get into the money, that givejpromise of making 
valuable field dogs, with a view to provide workers’ classes 
at the dog shows and as a guide to purchasers, 








According to Stock-Keeper (Eng.), Mr. Henry S. Loud, of 
Chicago, has purchased from Mr. W. J. Mason, of England, 
the bull-terrier bitch Flower of the Valley, winner at Ciren- 
cester and Gloucester, and dam of Lady Loo Loo, winner of 
challenge cup at Birkenhead, etc. 





Another important sale was consummated at the close of 
the Chicago show. Mr. Schallenberger of Alma, Neb., dis- 

osed of his noted rough coat St. Bernard Aristocrat to Mr. 

rank Anderson of Chicago. Mr. Anderson has a good dog 
and one that has done well in the stud, and is not too old to 
yet stamp his progeny with type and quality. 


Death of C. O. D. 


It is with great regret that we learn of the death of Cau- 
tion’s Own Daughter, as much for the loss which the mast 
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: 7 AIS SE Sa 
—— preed has sustained as the personal loss which Mr. Bunn | Aug. 19,"1898, hy B. Alton Smith,'North Attleboro, Mass.. to R. Connor, 
= must feel. During the latter part of the Chicago show the | South Duxbury, Conn. ~ ; 7 
and 24, pitch seemed ailing, but nothing more serious than acold | Red Duke—Harte's Bessie whelpe. Red Irish setters, whelped May 
sie. Very and fever was suspected. She died on Monday, Dec. 18, and i ee Sie ot eae, 0.,a dog to G. W. Powell, Belleville, 
_——a the autopsy revealed a general derangement internally. This | " Groubian— Zmeika whelp, "Ressler eeittaand dog, whelped July 8 
bitch has had a brilliant career, a career so recent that it is | 1993, by Hempstead Farm Kennels, Hempstead, L. 1. to R. ¢. Stewart, 
a needless to refer to it here. She was bred by Mr. Moore and | Baltimore. Md. : 
oe FEL was by champion Ilford Caution out of Lady Dorothy and | Grove Tipster—Hallam Queen whelp. Fox-terrier_ bitch, by Hemp- 
: whelped May 5, 1889. Though her markings were, in the | stead Farm Kennels, Hempstead, L. I., to John Auchincloss, Orange, 
ores of seape Joweie f Ree ren. 5 Seine, ber Sea " Gonvad 18—Hempstead Meg whelp, Sable and white collie dor 
Master; formation of head an and intense quality suffic en » . 
emurdo, place her at the very top of the mastiff fancy. ton Mt Wael anaes om Farm Kennels, Hempstead, L. I., 
my Duke of Hessen—Woolton Game whelp. Pointer bitch, whelped 
anicle'e Correction. aera bg by Hempstead Farm Kennels, Hempstead, L. L., to A. C. 
> : ‘ i ardt, New Yor! e 
eaather Mr. Patterson writes us that Abe, as stated in our special re- — 
Sixpek: port of Providence. show, is not a mastiff, but a smooth Seiten, tials ee Eee a oe 
; itici j ed Duke — Harte’ ie i rish setters. w ay 
ug bitch, St. Bernard, and the criticiem on Bulalje should apply te | 1: ‘tesa, ty W. Harte, fe Louie tea Aen acek to Dr, Hi 0. eorbion, 
ovely K. him, 76 won Bre’ in open St. venarc dogs. 1He only | st. Lous. Mo., and W. L. Anderson, Sedalia, Mo.. and a bitch each. to 
ney B, mastiff shown was the puppy Philip, who was given first | pp’ Nichols, St. Louis, Mo., and Erwin & Pyle, DuQuoil, Ill. 
3 in dog puppies. Eulalie was removed the first day of the Seite r . 
a ae : - show. 
Middle ctl SS Se ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
dr. Perry, who has been president of the board of directors 
of the Fanciers’ Journal for some months, has resigned and whine Del:—Gpaying & bitch ‘will not affect her 
severed entire connection with that publication. ag SPION vied the corres ndent who inquired for the pedizree of ia 
‘he Portland Kennel Club intend holding ashow about Pay he eit Teohabie o eo cane Lr _— nn 
owner. May 15. So it looks very much as though the club means| jury, Lansing. Mich.—Forest Corinne’s A. K. R. number is 6,838. 
Club’s business, whether organized before or after its Tival. The | If you want the pedigree, she is by Bruce, by Elcho out of Noreen, out 
the de- cli) has elected the following officers: President, Dr. F. | of Little Nell, by Elcho out of Rose. That the owner of this bitch 





Canthorn; Vice-President, J. S. Seed; Secretary, D. L. Wil- 

liatus; Treasurer, J. W. Keen; Directors, J. F. Carraher, W. 
s show L. Curry, E, House, I. Humason and F. Westenfelder; Dele- 
gaie to A. K. C., W. L. Washington. 


should wish to charge you $1 for this information is unaccountable. 
O. H , Brooklyn, N. Y.—1. Legerdemain (A. K.C. S. B., 9378), by 

Mainspring out of Merry Legs, by SS Graphic out of Bloomo; 

Mainspring by Mike out of Romp. 2. e won first at Charleston, 















































“4 a ae 8. C., and C. at New York in 1892. 
. The {he Saratoga Poultry and Kennel Club have made the fol- | _J- S. B., Montreal, Can.—If the sire’s pedigree is unknown nothing 
nd th lowing arrangements for transportation to their coming | C®2 be done. You certainly cannot invent the deficiency, and the only 
a re i : : : record of breeding must come from the dam's side. If you will give 
rs that show: The National and American express companies will us the name of your bitch and sire and dam’s names perhaps we can 
he low return free all dogs that have been forwarded over their lines. help you. 
create Th « Delaware oe beac A Co. Gyo i “ dogs SnapsHot, Atlanta, Ga.—We cannot inform you of what kennels are 
when accompanied by care-takers. N. x. U. . R. Ry. | preeding pure Laveracks. They have been merged into the Lewellyn 
. Wm. and Fitchburg Ry. will transport free three dogs when in | and fresh outcrosses sought until there are few if any left in their 
eached charge of care-takers. Mr. J. Otis Fellows is to superintend, | original purity of strain. 
d here and we again call the attention of exhibitors to the fact that| 4.5. R, Port Richmond, N. Y.—Write to secretary American Kenne! ! 
re they the entry fee has been reduced to $2 and that of selling class | club, 44 Broadway, New York, and he will supply you with registra- 
y have to Sl. Entries close Jan. 6, 1894. Col. A. B. Hilton’s dogs | tion blanks giving full particulars. 2. Warren Tip-Top is by Dusky 
wrote: of the Woodlawn Stock Farm Kennels will be for exhibition | Trap out of Resume. Dusky II. is not registered. 
1 other only at the Saratoga show. <A $10 special for the best kennel | B.A. A.—I wish to invest in a dog to hunt partridge and quail, 
‘ERS of four bull-terriers will be given. which dog would you recommend, English pointer, Gordon setter, 
er English setter? Ans. There is no fixed data upon which to give 
definite advice. = — oe —— and ——, It is 
largely a matter o rsonal preference. ere are good and poor 
KENNEL NOTES. oun oe all breeds, a a good dog is to be preferred regardless of 
what breed he may belong to. 
NAMES CLAIMED. C. E. A., Salt Lake City, Utah.—Breeze is not the dam of Elsie 
i> Prepared Blanks sent free on application, Belton, the latter is ab Laverack Chiet out, of Fame (1076 vol IL.) F 
Tiny Tobe, Trinkle, @ood Boy, Dandy and Clara Belle. By Eber- | Laverack Chief, by Belton (13 Vol. I.) out of Breeze, by Duke out o 
r dogs hart Pug Kennels, Cincinnati, O., for liver fawn pugs, four dan and | Belle, by Pontiac (3494) out of Fairy II. (354 Vol.I.). Breeze we can- 
one biteh, whelped July 8, 1893, by Happy Toby (Spokane—Nellie) out | 20t find registered. 2. Yes, 70lbs. is a rather too heavy weight for an 
of La Belle Senora (Spokane—Lady Verne). English setter. 
Young Cashier, Sir Tilford, Pedro, The Captain and Cyrene. By J. M. H., Lenox, Mass.—In 1880 Luke N. White entered two pointer 
Eberhart Pug Kennels, Cincinnati, O., for silver fawn pug dogs, | bitch puppies at the W.K.C. show, Leona and Grace II., both by Sensa- 
cham. whelped July 7, 1893, by Eberhart’s Cashier (champion Kash—Lady | tion out of Grace, four months old. There isno mention of Lill. Grace 
o Thora) out of Cashier’s Daughter (Eberhart’s Cashier—Flossie II.). was entered in the champion class at the same show, and her pedigree 
ery, of Caturaqui Dash, By C. E. Levey, Cataraqui, Ont., for liver belton | is given as by Match out of Nell, but we cannot find any further record 






of these dogs. Grace was 7yrs. old at that time and owned by Luke 
N. White. 
F. H., Boston, Mass.—Please give me the best directions for the cure 
of canker in dog’s ears and head. Ans. Use the following lotion: 
BR Liq. plumbi sub. acet i 
Tr. Ol. ..ccccce equecee 





 pheu- English setter dog, whelped Dee. 16, 1893, by Onward II. (Field Trial 
; Jester—Lassie) out of Nell (Rheulus—Lassie). 
Caturaqui Sting, Cataraqui Sling, Cataraqui Blue Prince, Catar- 
aqui Kiue Rock and Cataraqui Blue Bell. By C. E. Levey, Catara- 
5 qui, Ont., for blue belton English setters, four dogs and one bitch, 
st his whelped Dee. 16, 1893, by Onward II. (Field Trial Jester—Lassie) out 
rom a of Neil (Rheulus—Lassie). 













Aq. ad 
Mix. Lotio. A little to be poured into the ear twice a day. 








mn 1893 BRED. 
l. He t@~ Prepared Blanks sent free on application, Reaper, Tacoma, Wash.—1. What is the best breed of dogs for 
hn hee Fiinnie—Doctor. C. T. Brownell’s (New Bedford, Mass.) Gordon — bear? = = vdndcdear kane tor caanuar tear amma 
er iter bi ie as i ‘eat is the best reme or old, 
x Bagg es one See Se ee ae English setters? ” aa 1. If not required to get to close quarters, 





Queen Noble—Murkland Ranger, Jr. C. T. Brownell’s (New Bed- | Some 15in. beagles would answer if properly entered. 2. Carefu 















































































ford, Mass.) Gordon setter bitch Queen Noble (Ben Butler—Quail) to | Dursing and keeping the puppies in a warm place will do a great deal. 
Par his Murkland Ranger, Jr. (Murkland Ranger—Beulah), Nov. ¥ D Give the following pills: ’ , 
eeetTl Duc hens—_Murkiond Ranger. J? Cc. a: Brownie (Rew Bedford, B 9 ce eeeeeesseeeeseseceeeneceneenens tA xxxvi 
Mass.) rdon setter bi utchess ordon Grouse— ; i . Pee e acer e reese ees eeaeeseseeseesesesees 
v ads. Mi k land Ranger, Jr. (Murkland eke eect. Dee. 2. > tonis | Mix. Pill. xxxvi. Give one three times a day to each puppy. 
2s; 938 Aell A—Murkland Ranger, Jr,_C. T. Brownell’s (New Bedford, J. M. B., Newport, R. I.—Please give me extended pedigree of black 
yinter; Mass.) Gordon setter bitch Bell A. (Richmond’s Sam—Brownell’s Judy) | cocker spaniel bitch Black Bess, owned by Dr. J. S. Niven, London, 
soated s Murkland Ranger, Jr. (Murkiand Ranger—Brownell’s Beaulah), | Ont., in 1881; also of Bob III., owned by Hornellsville Kennel Club at 
sport- Nov. 24. same time; also of Sweep, a bitch I think was owned by Dr. J. S. 
ough June—Laddie. Geo. Hatts’s (East Orange, N. J.) beagle bitch June | Niven about the same time. Ans. Black Bess (A.K. C. 8. B. 3141), b 
84, Bob—Sallie) to N. A. Baldwin's Laddie (Royal Krueger—Midge), | Brush out of Rhea, by Captain out of Rose; Brush by Rolf out of Nel- 
nning ag 9. lie. 2. Bob III, by Bucleuch (E. 4,413) out of Nell. 8. There is a dog 
mpion Kinjal—Sorvanets. C. S, Hanks’s (Manchester, Mass.) Russian | Sweep (A. K. R. 2900), but no bitch of that name registered in this 
wolfhound bitch Kinjal to his Sorvanets, Nov. 26. country. Sweep was by Hornell Jock (A. K. R. 1877) out of Arma, by 
Vinga—Leekhoi. C.S. Hanks’s (Manchester, Mass.) Russian wolf- | Whitman's Carlo, out of his Flora. Owned by Miss Appleton, New 
hound wines —- = loam, a 7 usd _ ; York at time of registry in 1885. 
Green Mountain Lass— ‘onra le emps arm : ennels’ .T. .—I have a black cocker pup, 4mos. old. A we 
setter f poem L. I.) collie bitch Green Mountain Lass to their Conrad oe os Doom to i = head a K od —_ = the ng 
; .. Oc , se . I poured in some olive oiland in a few 
ae noslyn Eiteen—Romulus. Chestnut Hill Kennels’ (Chestnut Hill. hanging a shank aoe or five days ago the vain sctaieed 
t Pa.) Irish terrier bitch Roslyn Eileen to Hempstead Farm Kennels’ |. ang he gan to cry out occasionally, scratching his ear a good deal 
phe Romulus, Sept. 1. * eat . : : and running around when the pain troubled him. “I again applied the 
made Kilcoran—Romulus. E. W. Roby’s Irish terrier bitch Kilcoran to | 9j) with a few drops of carbolic acid in it so as to give the oil a slight 
of the Hempstead Farm Kennels’ Romulus, Oct. 22. , | smell of the acid. The pain has again disappeared and he seems quite 
an be Craig—Woodmansterne Trefoil. Hempstead Farm Kennels well, as he plays with an older dog I have and eats quite heartily. I 
xhib- Henpatent, L. 1.) collie bitch Craig to their Woodmansterne Trefoil, | notice to-day for the first time a attle redness inside the ear and on 
i Nov. 3. " ng the side of his face he presses his ear quite strongly against 
— Miva—Romulus. Hempstead Farm Kennels’ (Hempstead, L. 1.) aaa whining lowly at the om time and seems as though the 
ADCE Irish terrier biteh Mica to their Romulus, Oct. 18. rubbing eased the itching or slight pain in his ear. He and the old do 
Wy G., _Thorndvle—Rab. Hempstead Farm Kennels’ (Hempstead, L. I.) play a good deal, and although the old dog is very good tempered? 
ide of English setter bitch Thorndale to Rab, Nov. 18. still the pup’s long ears form such a convenient hold that he often gets 
cords WHELPS. a pretty good tug by them. As to whether such was the original 
- cause of the trouble is a mere matter of conjecture. Ans. Treat for 

&~ Prepared Blanks sent free on application. worms and pour a little of the following lotion into the ear twice a day: 

Svodka. C. 8. Hanks’s (Manchester, Mass.) Russian wolfhound B iq. plumbi sub acid...........sseeeeeeeeeee 3 iii 
bitch cnampion Svodka (Khedia—Krasolka), Dec. 10, five (two dogs), Tr. opii...... qaaguansvhedateceest Seccendedes -3i 

‘0 his by his Leekhoi (Rieznee—Labedka). ; MESO dane tae-juasude va Wesscascasesee aut 
some Grouse 11. C. S. Hanks’s (Manchester, Mass.) fox-terrier bitch | Lotion. Use as directed. 
f Grouse IL. (Rational—Olive IIL.), Dec. 6, seven (three dogs), by A. Bel- 
oe —_— Blemton one [Sa ny = a a cares Fe eos 
jrokenhurst Queenie. 3. Hanks’s (Manchester, Mass.) fox-terrier d 
, Me. bitch Brokenhurst Queenie (Rational—Ytem), Nov. 28, five (three Hunting al Coursing. 
log is dogs), by his Raby Pallissy (Raby Patter—Maize). 
wner d%0mson. C. 8. Hanks’s (Manchester, Mass.) fox-terrier bitch Dam- 
from son (Dominie—Daphina), Nov. 25. six (two dogs), by his Raby Pallisy 
isfac- el ‘af owen F. Port (Sharon, Pa.) fox-terrier bitch PReT Une: 
Belle of Sharon. 7. F. Porter’s n, i - c : a 
efore Belle of Sharon, Dec. 6, five (three dogs), by his Woodale Driver. Jan. 15.—Brunswick Fur Club’s winter meet. Bradford S. Turpin, 
ie Lala. F. ¥. Otto’s ( Providence, 9 — orate are Sec’y. 
ite (champion Pete—Miss Nance), Nov. 30, seven (six dogs), by J. M. 
, was Senne Moses K. (ORe IL —Binek Beas »>. ts Cl — American Foxhounds. 
Zulu Princess II. empstea: ‘arm Kennels’ empstead, L. T. Trott > Associati : ili the fol 
collie b Zi i Nov. i THE National Fox Hunters iation is mailing the fol- 
stead — Princess IL., Nov. 1, eleven (live dogs), ty thelr Hemp: | 1 wing cireular to.all known fox hunters in the country: 
to be Briltany. Hempstead Farm Kennels’ (Hempstead, L. I.) wire fox- “Believing that you are interested in the further develop- 
idges terrier bitch Brittany, Oct. 29, two bitches, by their Suffolk Trimmer. | ment of the foxhound, we respectfully request that you send 
cates SALES in your name for membership in the National Fox Hunters’ 
ssful ® 2 , o_o Association, organized at Lexington, Ky., on Aug. 31, 1893, 
king 2” Prepared Blanks sent free on application. The object of the Association is to hold one or two meets an- 
asses Dimond. Black and tan Gordon setter dog, whelped July 26, 1893, nually, as the members may determine, where supremacy in 

by Doctor out of Little Girl, by C. T. Brownell, New Bedford, Mass., aa hunting and endurance may be establishe The As- 

to C. i. Twombley, Cambridge, Mass. speed, i & h aoe Tehdnaealtins sama S 
d. of Brenecke Tatters. Tan and white fox-terrier dog, whelped July 19, | Sociation a ready has as mem ny ) most promi- 
ld, 0! 1892, by Valeus out of Blemton Belgard, by L. B. Banks, New London, | nent fox hunters, nearly every State in the Union being rep- 
land, Conn.. to Ralph Smith, same place. resented. The place and date of the meéts will be decided 
‘iren- oA! De Bar Sachem. Sable and white rough collie dog, whelped Aug. | by a majority vote of the members, and the Association will 
er of %, 183, by Bendigo out of Patient, by Al De Bar Collie Kennels, North | make the purses sufficiently attractive to warrant hunters in 

— ro. Mass., to Geo. Tills, Plainville, Mass. . attending from all parts of the country. 

See ee eee ‘aka by Jas. MeAleer, | ""“cThe annual dues of $5 may be remitted at the convenience 
se of ‘reddie, Yorkshire terrier dog, by Hempstead Farm Kennels, | of the member. We inclose blanks, and trust that you will 
, dis- Hempstead, L. k, to Henry Graves, Jr., New York city. not only send in your own name, but influence your friends 
» Mr. Rose, Red Irish setter bitch, whelped June 6, 1892, by Duke Royal | to become members. Asking your immediate and favorable 
| dog out of Sunol, by W. Harte, St. Louis, Mo., to 8. N. Taylor, same | eonsideration, etc.” 
1d to Place Mr. Harry lL. Means, Louisville, Ky., is the secretary and 






Ben?igo - Patient whelp Sableand white rough collie bitch. whelped 
Aug. 25, 1898, by Al De Bar Collie Kennels, North Attleboro, Mass,, to 
E. Brett, Clogter. N. J. 

Marengo IT —Rose whelp, Light sedge Chesapeake Bay dog,whelped 












treasurer, to whom all communications should be sent. 
We have received numerous inquiries as to what the As- 
sociation intended todo. We recognize the fact thatin an 


Cau- 


873 


association whose members are so widely scattered it is dif- 
ficult to make much headway at first. It was understood at 
the inaugural meeting that a more general meeting would 
be held in November. If the condition of the treasury admits 
of such a move we should think the best plan would be to 
hold a foxhound meet as soon as possible in some central 
location and in a country best adapted to bring out the best 
work of the different strains of hounds. This would create 
an interest in the Association of much more enduring effect 
than all the letter writing, circulars, and so on, could pos- 
sibly accomplish. Nothing definite can be done until the 
fox hunters at large are brought together personally. The 
movement to form a standard at the Saratoga show next 
month, which Mr. Lyman L. Clute is agitating, is well 
enough in its way. Should such a standard be formed at 
that time by a few men who may be attracted to the show 
we doubt if it would have the indorsement such as it would 
be entitled to were the standard evolved and indorsed by a 
large meeting of our best foxhound breeders under the guid- 
ance of the National Fox Hunters’ Association. There are 
so many different interests at stake owing to the present 
wide diversity of type in the different strains that only by 
combined personal action can a satisfactory result be ob- 
tained, and one that will be productive of the most good to 
the American foxhound, 

Before such general meeting is called it would be well for 
the president of the association to appoint a committee of 
thoroughly practical foxhound breeders and hunters whose 
duty it would be to draw upa standard, and then submit 
this standard at the general meeting, when such alteration 
may be made, if requisite, that will meet with the approval 
of the majority concerned. 

Once a standard is evolved and printed our judges at dog 
shows will quickly become conversant with it and judge 
accordingly. So many foxhounds are now being placed on 
the benches at our shows that this action is necessary. At 
present a judge who is prejudiced in favor of the English 
type of hound, and has had no experience with American 
hounds in the field, will naturally judge on ——— lines, 
and an American, whose conception of # foxhound is vastly 
different, will judge onthe lines of the strain with which he 
is most familiar, and it is easy to see the confusion that this 
will always lead to. 

There is no reason why the American foxhound should 
not have a uniform type. 

Good material abounds, and the different trials are bring- 
ing the hunters nearer together and causing an infusion of 
new blood into the strains that will of itself in time even ue 
the general build of the foxhound. Still this is a haphaza: 
way; what is required is some definite form tbat combines 
speed lines, strength and beauty. Our experience has been 
chiefly with the English hound, we admit, but we are not so 
bigoted in our notions as not to see great merit in the 
American hounds we have met in the field, especially in the 
degree of nose and speed they display; but any one who is at 
all conversant with the uniformity of type to be met with 
in the English packs cannot but feel astonished when he 
views the unevenness of the American strains, and can only 
account for their great deeds in the field on the supposition 
that more attention is paid to individual than collective 
merit. 

Our experience at Westfield led us to think that if more 
attention was paid to “sortiness’” and general packing 
qualities the hunters themselves would be saved considerable 
annoyance and trouble. To illustrate this we will suppose 
a man has a pack of four couple, one of which is the hound 
he swears 7 This hound generally leads, and, in a rough 
country will probably carry the fox along alone after awhile; 
tbe others lagging behind, are tempted to start fresh trails, 
and the consequence is the hounds become scattered and 
unless content to leave them to find their way home as best 
they can, it isa work of time attended with considerable 
trouble and personal discomfort to get them together again. 
This would be avoided toa great extent were more atten- 
tion paid to uniformity of speeed. There will always be a 
dog in the pack with a truer and better nose than another, 
and the rest will hark to him, but his speed should not be so 
fast as to carry him away from his companions. In England, 
if a hound is too fast, he isdrafted out, sold or used in the stud, 
if tooslow heisof no use and is disposed of. Such is the 
principle that should obtain with our packs here. Where 
music enters so largely into the enjoyment of a fox hunt in 
our rough countries where the hounds are seldom viewed 
from the start, such packing would add to the volume of 
sound and thrilling tone. 

An English fox hunter turns up his nose at the general run 
of our hounds when he sees crooked forelegs, splay feet, lon 
loins and pasterns, shallow chests and snipy muzzles, oa 
listens with incredulity to a story of their deeds in the field. 
He forgets that it is courage that sustains so many of our 
hounds in their great runs, and that it is the heart that is in 
them that is responsible for a good deal of it. A hound that 
is built with true symmetry of form, so that all parts work 
strongly and evenly, will last longer than a hound that is 
built loosely and with working parts at variance with true 
symmetrical form, and in turn the latter must draw a note 
on his courage to keep up the balance. This we find illus- 
trated in the recent letters on courage in foxhounds, written 
by our valued correspondent, Mr. Hagans. One might spin 
out columns on this subject of hound build, but enough has 
been said above to show our meaning in calling for a more 
uniform type in the American foxhound. Our opinion is but 
a@ mere personal deduction, and we should only betoo pleased 
to publish the opinions of other friends of the dog that can 
stir the soul to deeds of daring as no other can. 

e@eeees 


National Beagle Club Meeting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A field trial committee meeting of the National Beagle Club 
of America was held at_the A. K. C. rooms, 44 Broadway, 
New York, on Monday, Dec.18. Meeting was called to order 
at 4:25 P.M. Present were Messrs. Kreuder, Laick, Schell- 
hass, Appleton, Lewis, Tallman and Rogers. The official 

lacing of the winners in Class B was taken up. Voted that 
inasmuch as Pade has been disqualified, the remaining dogs 
be placed as.follows: Spot R. first, Gypsey Forest second, 
Lou third. Voted that the dog next to reserve be not ad- 
vanced to reserve. The secretary was instructed to pay the 
prize money in Class B. Meeting adjourned at 4:50 P. M. 

An executive committee meeting was then called to order. 
Present were Messrs. Kreuder, Laick, Schellhass, Appleton 
and Rogers. Messrs. Pottinger Dorsey and C. Staley Doub 
offered their resignations from the club, which were, on 
motion, accepted. The Westminster Kennel Club requested 
theclub to name a judge for theircoming show. Voted that 
the official list of a be sent to them with the request 
that they select a judge from thesame. A letter was alse 
read from the Westminster K. C. asking the N. B. C. ta 
donate a special prize to their show to be held in February 
next. It was, on motion, resolved that we donate a special 
prize to the Westminster K. C. show, to consist of a piece of 
silver plate, the same not to exceed $25 in value, for the best 
beagle in the show. All bills were audited by the executive 
committee up to date. Mr. Thomas H. Terry was proposed 
for membership and elected. Meeting adjourned at 5:3] 
GEORGE LAICK, See’y. 





























Tarrytown, N. Y., Dec. 18. 
eeee 
The well known greyhound bitch Dick’s Darling is dead. 
She was out of Coleraine Diamond by Daylight, and though 
wee, past her usefulness as a courser, being 13 years old, 
until recently she proved herself a most valuable matron. 
Among her best known peogeny are Lord Macpherson, Lady 

Barton, Lady in Black, Laplander and Living Yet, 
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HUNTING AND COURSING NOTES. 





Mr. H. Nelson, president of the National Greyhound Club, 
writes us a chatty letter, from which we cull a page here 
and there About the late coursing he says: ‘‘Mr. Bradbury 
had a bit of hard luck in losing the running services of my 
best greyhound imp. Dover (Greentick—Buxton Lass) who 
had to be drawn after winning the first course in the Colum- 
bus Cup. Dover is now recovering from an operation on his 
shoulder, and we are in hopes he may yet do some coursing. 
A litter sister of his, House Treasure, has been performing 
ante well in England this year, having divided the Newton 

takes at Haydock in April with Black Malt; and I see by 
the Daily Chronicle of Nov. 23 she won the Astley Stakes at 
Brigg, beating Here and There and Point to Point in the 
na 


“A litter brother to our Miss Dollar, Gunpowder, ran up to 
Golden Gem in the Farmers’ Stake at Yorkshire Club. Miss 
Dollar was somewhat of a disappointment to me at Huron 
and Goodlands, but redeemed herself at Leoti, where Bue- 
narita only just beat her after Miss Dollar had come an 
awful cropper. Honor Bright, as you know, had a ‘hook in’ 
with an engine and got killed for his foolishness. Before 
closing, I wish to compliment FOREST AND STREAM on its 
adding a column on coursing, for this branch of dog sport is 
bound to become one of the most attractive and exciting of 
all field sports. It is only a question of time when we in the 
East will have our meeting right at home, and not until then 
will the sport become international. In fact, I hear rumors 
of a little meeting in the near future, which will be used as 
an illustration to educate and interest a portion of our sports- 
men in this king of all sports.” 

Mr. Nelson has entered into an arrangement with A. C. 
Bradbury whereby the latter will take dogs to board and 
condition for the shows, and Mr. Bradbury’s aptitude in this 
respect is too well known to need much heralding here. 


In a letter from Mr. George F. Reed. of Barton, Vt., he 
tells us that he is having good sport with the beagles this 
winter. He is running four together most of the time. 
“They pack nicely and area hard team to beat on our large 
rabbits, and if nothing happens to them, next fall I shall try 
to show the boys what they can do at the field trials.”” The 
pack is composed of Spot R., that ran so well at Nanuet; 
Haida by Breby out of Skip; Flash by champion Bannerman 


out of champion Lou, and Blanche, by champion Frank | 


Forest out of Ina. Blanche is Mr. Kreuder’s Derby entry, 
that divided second money at Nanuet. Mr. Reed picked her 
out for a good one, when properly entered, and now Spot R. 
has all she can do to keep the lead. Mr. Kreuder wants Mr. 
Reed to take his Lonely II. by champion Frank Forest ex 
Lonely for a year to see what he can make of her. 


Pachting. 


Tue closing of the year is marked by an unusual degree of dullness, 
ever for the dull season, no challenges, no new yachts, large or small, 








and little promise for good class racing for 1894. Business depression | 


is undoubtedly responsible in part, but hardly more than the inter- 
national racing of the past year. The racing of large yachts has now 
reached a point of perfection where its influence on the sport in gen- 
eral is the reverse of beneficial, and cup contests like that of this year 
tend toharm more than help that general class racing which is the 
heart of yachting. 


A Cheap Cruise. 


ARE questions of economy of interest to the cruising fraternity of 
yachtsmen? 

Iam perfectly ignorant as to the answer myself, but if a-very brief | 
account of a cruise of over 2,000 miles, sailed in a 30-tonner, which I 
bave just finished, can help to solve the doubt, it may be worth | 
while spinning the yarn. Perhaps my readers, if I have any, will | 
kindly let me know their opinions afterward. 

My old ship was fitted out, riding to her moorings with sails bent 
and all ready for sea when I arrived from London at Falmouth, Corn- 
wall, England, on April 24, 1893. I had brought my crew down with 
me. He was a boy off one of the many industrial training ships 
which are moored in the Thames. His character was said to be good 
and his knowledge of seamanship fair. Within two days, however, I 
found discrepancies in both particulars, between statement and fact. 
and we parted. but not before he had nearly wrecked the ship and 
driven me wild. But I am anticipating. 

My yacht is a large one for two hands, one of whom is a boy, to 
handle, but I had managed so very well the season before that I felt 
quite confident of being able to get on as weil this year. 

It is possible to obtain a fair idea of the old tub when I say that she 
is usually taken for a revenue cruiser. Her beam is 13ft 4in.; her 
length over all 49ft. and her draft of water 6ft. She has a freeboard 
of 7ft. forward and 4ft. 6:n. aft,so that her accommodation is splen- 
did for her tonnage. No bending of heads down below, or violent con- 
tusions, or smothered ejaculations. She has a saloon like a palace, 
and three sleeping cabins aft fit for an Atlantic liner. 

What makes her easier to handle than might otherwise be thought 
is the fact that she is yawl-rigged, and none of the sails are heavier 
than I can manage toset myself single-handed when pushed for it, but 
I prefer having a little help. 

Of the sailing and weatherly qualities of this tub-like edifice my 
imaginary, or real, readers, can judge for themselves as they follow 
her movements. 

I spent four days in Falmouth harbor, getting things straight and 
finding out what my crew could do. This only took ten minutes, by 
the way, and was very briefly answered, but I thought I would teach 
him. There is no end to some people’s conceit. I am sadder and 
wiser now; he taught me. 

On April 28, the wind being strong from the N. E., and having ob- 
tained a bill of health, signed by the French consul at Falmouth, 
which cost me 9s. 10d., and in virtue of which I was supposed to start 
within twenty-four hours, I set sail for Brest, France. The distance 
is only eighty-nine miles (nautical) from the Lizard to Ushant Light. 
From Falmouth to the Lizard is twenty miles, and from Ushant to 
the entrance to the Goulet de Brest is about twenty miles more by the 
Chenal du Tour. 

I counted on an average of seven knots with the breeze I had, and 
was already carrying on an imaginary conversation’ with—when 
erash! whirr! whirr! crack! The crew had allowed the main sheet to 
slip, and before I realized what was happening. destruction swooped 
down, arid there was the main boom gone right in half and the jaws 
of the gaff working themselves to pieces, while the head of the mast, 
cross-trees and all, turned round and looked at me; I shall never for- 
get that sad and wistful expression. We were six miles out from | 
Falmouth, the sea was following us heavily, and it would be far worse 
as we got out from the land. The wreck of the boom was too heavy 
for me to tackle in that sea, and the boy was weeping and very sick. 

I luffed up, put the helm to starboard and lashed it and lowered the 
mainsail. By dint of some trouble I got things fairly straight, but the 
heavy pitch pine boom I could only manage to clear and tow astern, 
there was no getting iton board. Then, when all was fairly snug, I 
looked about. We were heading for the land on our port quarter, 
and, seeing that we should fetch the entrance of a sheltered creek, I 
determined to run in and anchor for the night. 

There was no need to set the mizzen. We stood in, under the head 
sails only, for the mouth of the Kelford River and holding on were 
able to pick up a safe anchorage in four fathoms a little above the 

retty little village which gives name to the creek. Ina short timea 
boat came alongside, its occupant, as the penny-a-liners say, turned 
out to be a ship's carpenter. and in less than no time I had struck a 
bargain with him for a new boom. 

I remained in Kelford Creek three weeks. The crew and I parted a 
week after the catastrophe of the broken boom and I managed the 
ship alone for a fortnight, taking occasional cruies to Falmouth, and 
down the coast toward the Lizard, but I did not think it wise to cross 
single-handed to Brest in so large a boat, although I found her easy 
enough to handle provided I had plenty of time to set and shorten 
sail. What I did not like was the idea of entering a strange port, 
where a berth would have to be picked up and sail shortened with 
\iutle time to look about for the one or to take in the other. Out at 
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Down Channel. 


Tue young Corinthian or singlehander of to-day, who finds his sport 
ready made to his hand, with cruising craft of every variety of mode] 
to be had at a reasonable cost from a builder's catalogue, has little 
conception of the trials and difficulties which beset his predecessor of 
forty years back. The greatest advantage however of the cruiser of 
the present day over him of 1850, is that he has the aid and stimulus 
of such able writers as the late Capt. John MacGregor and R. 7. 
MeMullen; two men who aboveall others have led the way to the 
cleanest, healthiest and pleasantest of outdoor sports. Although an 
ardent singlehander, Capt. MacGregor devoted himself mainly to the 
canoe, and in the field of small yachts and singlehand cruising must 
give place to his fellow Briton, Mr. McMullen. Itis probable that two- 
thirds of the small pleasure craft afloat to-day, are traceable to the 
writings of these two men. In this country at least, Mr. MacGregor’s 
works are much better known, having been republished here many 

ears since, but from the fact that they have never been republished 

ere, and some of the earlier works have been long out of print in 
England, Mr. McMullen’s cruises have been less widely read here 
than the fame of his work and his boats would warrant. The original 
book “Down Channel,” narrating the early cruises of the Leo and 
Sirius, has been long out of print, and in republishing it with the later 
cruises, the name has been retained for the entire volume. 

Mr. McMullen made his first cruise in the Leo, as a boy in 1850, and 
his last, in the Perseus, in 1891, being found dead in the cockpit of the 
yacht by some French fishermen. The experience of these forty 
years is quite without parallel, including months of solitary sailing, in 
all seasons, about the channel, as well as much yachting in company 
with friends and a paid crew. One of the chief charms of the narrz- 
tive is its plain and unpretentious style, just what might be expected 
from the earnest and unassuming character of the man. The new 
volume has been compiled by Mr. Dixon Kemp, longa friend of the 
author, and is published by Horace Cox. 


sea I found the sizeof the ship made little difference and I could as 
soon handle a 30-tonner singled-banded as I would a5-tonner. It is 
the going in or out of port where the difficulty lies. But I have many 
times done this quite alone, weighing anchor and all. I am quite 
willing, however, to confses that I would rather have a little help. 

In harmony with this desire, I induced the carpenter to come for a 
week's cruise with me. as I saw I should never pick up a boy down 
there. I had indeed found one excellent lad, who came for one day, 
the next day he came off saying his mother had been told that the 

acht required three hands besides a boy and she was afraid to let 

im go. That is always my difficulty. In vain I sail the boat about 
alone; in vain I show how easily and comfortably one lives. How 
| calm and tranquil is ‘‘the even tenor of our ways.” No, it is always 

the same—‘‘She is too big,”’ ‘She wants three hands at least." How- 
ever, I have never had them, and have finished my cruise of six 
menths and only had one other hand besides myself all the time. 

The carpenter turned out a great success, put he refused to cross to 
France. e had a wife and children, besides he was costing me more 
than I wished or had ever paid for a crew. 

We sailed up to Fowey and Plymouth, and at the latter port, lean- 
ing over the wall above the landing place at the dock, was ashort, 
| gaunt youth, freckled and hard-featured. Not far off was an older 

and more gnarled edition of the same kind. We talked a bit, did this 
| hardy waterman andI. The conversation ended by the arrangement 
| that the younger specimen should come aboard next day, and see if 
| the berth would suit him—ten shillings a week and his food. 
| Next morning the freckled one turned up. It would suithim. We 
| set sail and by evenin,s were entering Helford River again, thirty-five 

miles. We landed the captain in the gloaming, who doubtless rejoiced 
| the heart of his family. While the boy was rowing the captain ashore 
| I was cruising about in the moonlight, for I had made up my mind not 
to lower the sails again until I was in French waters. 

It was a lovely evening, but very little wind. By the time the boy 
had got on board and the dingey was stowed on deck it was 10 o'clock. 
By midnight we were off the Manacle rocks, and by daybreak the next 
day the Lizard Lights were still in sight. I never knew the sea so 
calm. All that day we had a 7 light air from the north. and carried 
all the sail we could. By 10 o’clock that night I saw a flash light,a 
twinkle, then darkness, and again atwinkle. It was Ouessant, called 
by the English Ushant. We had made not more than eighty miles 
in twenty-four hours. Then there came up a haze, the light breeze 
dropped, and we spent the night swaying on the sea. We were in 

| French waters. 
| At early dawn I saw a shadow, more shadows, many shadows. They 
| — French fishing luggers. I hailed one, ‘‘Are we in the Chenal du 

‘our?’ 

‘‘But yes; you have but to look and you will see the tower in another 
league or so.” 

| This was reassuring, for to be lost among the rocks of that danger- 
ous archipelago between Ouessant and the French coast, where the 
tides run like mill streams, averaging from six to eight knots an hour, 
| and where there are innumerable sunken rocks lying ready for the 
luckless at all states of the tide, is not pleasant. 
| Wedrifted on. Have any of my readers tried to make an unknown 
port after 120 miles run in a fog? It is exciting—especially if that 
shore be hedged in by rocks, and reefs of sunken rocks, with the heavy 
| Atlantic swell always beating on them and a furious tide sweeping 
you toward them, and where, if you should be only a few miles out of 
| your course, you might easily miss the land altogether and go on sail- 
| ing on the same course for another 300 miles before reaching land? 

This is the excitement I was now enjoying; but the freckled-faced 
one was enjoying his breakfast. His delight was keen when he heard 
me talking French and listened to the answer in the strange tongue. 

He thought of the fruit, the grapes, the strawberries, the wine of 
that happy land, the *baccy which could be bought for nothing, so he 
bad been told in Plymouth. He ate his breakfast and grinned. 

By 10 o’clock the fog lifted a little. Only its skirts, however, were 
raised, revealing what looked very like chaos, a confused jumble of 
dark objects, fading into nothingness, yellow patches and a definite 
beginning of what seemed to be a tower. Ahead was a solitary cutter. 
Like us she was drifting with the tide. I steered toward her, but made 
| little progress, 

In another hour the fog kad quite gathered itself up, and a hard 
| blue line was spreading out behind us. Chaos had resolved itself into 
masses of wild rocks, over which the Atlantic swell was surging in 
booming rollers, into jong sandy strands, and into a well built light- 
house standing on a conspicuous rock. It wasthe Tour Lighthouse— 
we were in the center of Tour Channel. So far our compass had led 
us aright. But what a tide there wasrunning. Fortunately we were 
running with it. 

But now we were opposite Conquet, of glorious, if of sad, memory 
to the Howard family. In another hour we were stemming the fierce- 
| ness of the young flood off the ruins of St. Mathieu Abbey, and in a 
| few more minutes we had slipped into the slack water on the southern 

side of the promontory which divides the Chenal de Conquet from the 

Goulet de Brest. 

But I beg pardon; I have over 2,000 miles to go; I must curtail de- 
scriptions. We reached Brest by three that afternoon. The port 
authorities examined the bill of health. It was a month old, but they 
were far too polite to say anything about that. I was required to take 
out a passport, a French maritime one costing tw) francs, I think, and 
“valuable for a year,” after which I was free to go and come wherever 
1 liked, 

Brest is a delightful place, but I must not describe it—no room in a 
yachting article. Iexplored all the ramifications of its splendid har- 
bor and its two picturesque rivers, the Eloru and the Aulne, and by 
the time I again put to sea the freckled one had become quite experi 
enced in shortening sail and getting under way. It had been a little 
difficult, the first time as we entered Brest he did not like going aloft 
to unlace the jibheaded topsail. Poor boy, he had never been on board 
a boat any bigger than his father’s wherry in his life, or any further 
out to sea than a mile or two beyond the breakwater. 

From Brest we passed through the Tanage de Toulinquet. where 
there are some magnificent rocks and natural arches, across the Baie 
de Douarnenez and out into the top of the Bay of Biscay through the 
terrible Raz de Sein. The tide here runs from — to ten knots, and 
the rocks are more awkward than picturesque, which is saying a good 
deal. That night we lay off alittle tidal harbor called Audierne, a 
place as pretty as its name. 

I did not at all like this anchoring in an open roadstead, and the 
rolling we endured was abominable, but it was a choice of evils, and as 
the wind was off shore there was no risk. However, I started at an 
early hour next morning, and made short miles of it across the great 
bay of Audierne, heading for the celebrated Penmarch Rocks. 

This is a very dangerous promontory, as the outlying rocks are 
found three miles off the shore, which is low and hard to see. The 
late Marquis de Blocqueville has left £1,200 to defray the expense of a 
new lighthouse, and the French Government has already begun the 
foundation of a tower which is to be 197ft. high. By the time we had 
reached these rocks a fairly nasty sea had got up and the waves were 
piling themselves over the wild reefs. Navigation began to get diffi- 
cult. It was hard to distinguish the breaking sea where the rocks 
were, and I was very nearly making a mistake when the dark treachery 
uncovered itself and I saw that Penmarch rocks were still further 
from the coast than I had reckoned. There are no rocks as bad as 
these anywhere along the English coast, unless it be the Sarn Badrig 
in Cardigan Bay. AsI skirted the dreary promontory the sea gener- 
ally became quieter, and as I came more on the wind, and under the 
shelter of the land the old ship made quick work of it toward the 
entrance of the Odet or Quimper River. 

All this part I was now entering is described in the Admiralty (Eng- 
lish) sailing directions as being too difficult for a stranger to attempt 
to navigate. A pilot is indispensable. 

Apparently it is not, for I found my way into the Odet River, and 
against an ebb tide, too, without any difficulty. The berth I picked up 
was a good one, and I stayed here some days. 

Benodet, the village at the mouth of the Quimper River, is a very 
pretty little place. The river is lovely, and the old cathedral town of 
Quimper, ten miles up, is most interesting and easily accessible. But 
to sea again. 

From Benodet, which is some seventy-five miles from Brest, I 
cruised all along the coast, putting in at Lorient, and entering the Sea 
of Morbihan, most interesting of inland waters, where every rock 
almost bears marks of the ancient Druids, and where memories of the 
great thinker, orator and seducer of the twelfth century come floating 
over the rock-studded waters from the lonely ruins of St. Gildas de 
Rhys, the retreat of Abelard, the lover of Heloise. 

From Port Navallo, in the Morbihan, I crossed to Belle Ile, and mar- 
veled as I navigated the wild archipelago of the Bay of Quiberon. 

Nomap. 


















































Rochester Yacht Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 19.—At the annual election of the Rochester 
Y. C., the following officers were elected: Com., H. S. Mackie; Vice- 
Com., A. T. Hagen; Fleet Capt. J. W Robbins; Tress., W. H. Briggs; 
Sec., T. B. Pitchard; Cor. Sec., Herbert Leary. Directors, Rufus K. 
Dryer; J. E. Burroughs, T. G. Young, J. R White. After the election 
the members sat down to an elaborate menu prepared by Teall, and it 
was well on toward the ‘“‘wee sma hours” before the list of toasts was 
finished. Many a rollicking yarn of life on the foaming blue billows 
and blood curdling tales of hairbreadth escapes along the piratica! 
coast bordering the northern shore of Lake Ontario, were spun. The 
old salts refreshed the green spots in their memories and laid gigantic 
plans for the coming season, while the newly enrolled members sat 
silent and awe stricken at the abundant flow of narrative and departed 
for home with unbounded enthusiasm and increasing anticipations for 
the new and untried sport just promised for the summer season. 

The election of Com. Mackie marks anew era in the life of the R. Y. 
C., and the club is to be congratulated on its good fortune in securing 
for its commodore so genial and affable a gentleman and at the same 
time a thoroughly practical and competent navigator. Under the new 
regime, important and novel features are to be added to the club's 
routine of business and pleasure. Among things promised by Com. 
Mackie will be permanent winter quarters, with the club’s banner upon 
the outer wall, when during the frozen months a school for the study 
of the science of navigation under competent instructors will be in- 
stituted. In the matter of accommodating guests during regattas and 
on club days, a large catboat is talked of, whereby the friends of 
club members will always be sure of a hearty welcome to take a 
delightful sail on these festive occasions. Great precaution is to be 
taken in the matter of appointing a committee, to select men who will 
not only have the time but also the inclination to serve and the former 
proverbial ap thy will be forever erased from the club's escutcheon 
and only sunny skies and fair weather hover about the horizon of the 
club's future course. HERBERT Leary, Corresponding Sec’y. 




















































Canoeing. 













Tue full report of the fall meeting of the Royal C. C., as given in 
the Model Yachtsman and Canoeist shows that our understanding of 
the new rules is correct, and that changes of a most radical nature 
have been made. The coming ‘‘canoe” of the Royal C. C. may be any 
sort of an under-rigged sailboat or miniature yacht within the extreme 
limits of 16ft. length over all, 3ft. beam, and a rating of 0.3. Some 
trial will be necessary to demonstrate the fastest possible machine 
under these new limitations, but there can be no doubt on one point, 
that whatever else she may be, the new craft will not be a canoe in 
the essential points of lightness, compact form and ease of handling; 
nor can she be the equal in speed of the American canoes. 

Without going far enough into the question to plot a trial sketch 
we should say that not more than 14ft. waterline could be taken 
to advantage, as this gives only 129sq. ft. of sail, the allowance for 
15ft. being but 120sq. ft. For the average racing weather we should 
take a shoal saucer form of nearly the full beam limit, 3ft., and of 
light displacement, with a large board. With 2ft. of over all length 
still left it would probably pay to put on about 8in. of after overhang, 
with a raking sternpost and a full buttock line to give a little gain in 
length, while the other 16in. might well be worked into a Roman nose 
with little loss of weight and possibly a small gain in longer and 
cleaner diagonals. Such a boat would not be far from the present 
16x30 canoe, though slower than the American craft through smaller 
sails; but she is the most moderate example under the rule; the 
chances are strongly in favor of monstrosities in the form of fins and 
bulb fins that will be useless, save for match sailing, and difficult in 
the extreme to handle, house and transport. 

We know not which to condemn the most, the conservatism which 
for years has obstructed the development of canoe sailing in England, 
and which is still visible in the low limit of sail, or the anarchistic 
spirit of change which at one sweep has obliterated the canoe and 
substituted the diminutive ‘‘rater.” 







































One very practical objection to the new rules is the vastly increesed 
difficulty in measuring which must result, the whole complicated 
system which is necessary in yachting and entirely unnecessary in 
canoeing being adopted. The waterline must be marked and meas- 
ured, ¢nd the sails must also be measured. Nothing could be simpler, 
easier or more satisfactory than the old rules in the matter of meas- 
urement, extreme length and extreme beam, as proved by long 
experience in England and America, The new rule promises greatly 
increased work for the measurers and also of disputes over marking 
and measuring. 
















Tue A. C. A. rules are by no means perfect, and might be simplified 
with advantage in the matter of details, but they work well and tend 
to conserve the canoe form. We have for several years advocated 
the removal of certain structural limitations which are capable of 
evasion, and also of the limit of drop of centerboard, but retaining 
the present limit of 30in. beam and 16ft. length over all. The non- 
limitation of sail area has worked well in this country, and a change 
in this direction would be unpopular; but a limit of length of slide 
would be an improvement, the point to be at 4ft., or possibly 4ft. éin. 
The new P.. C. C. rules tend to separate still further, instead of uniting, 
British and American canoeists, and to prevent even more effectually 
that international racing which was so beneficial to both sides in 1886 


and 1888. 


WE are indebted to Dr. J. Arthur Gage for the song which we pub- 
lish this week, the air being composed by hit to fit Miss Johnson's 
poem. The song was very popular in camp last year, and will be 
welcomed by many of our readers. 


A. C. A. Membership. 
Tae following gentlemen, have applied for membership in. the 
American Canoe Association: Atlantic Division—G. V. Packer, 
Trenton, N. J. ~ 



























[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


Clay & Torbensen, (tloucester, N. J., are building for L. E. Simon, 
Guantanamo, Cuba, & cabin cruising steam yacht, which when com- 
pleted, will be one of the finest atioat. The dimensions are 54ft. over 
all, 1014ft. beam. Many novel features are embraced and the interior 
finish will be unusually attractive. The saloon, which is forward, 13ft. 
in length, will be finished in polished mahogany, and fitted with every 
convenience for comfort. The cabin, which is aft, 8ft. in length, will 
have the interior finished in Cuban mahogany, artistically paneled and 
carved. The motive power will consist of a fore-and-aft compound 
engine and water-tube boiler, of ample power to drive the boat at a 
speed of 12 miles per hour without forcing. When completed she will 
be steamed down to Cuba by her owner, 
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Dec. 30, 1898.) 


Words by E. PAULINE JOHNSON. 


om 
In the 
_Andante semplice. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Shadows.” 
Music by J. ARTHUR GAGE. 
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1. I am sail-ing to the leeward, Where the current runsto seaward, Soft and slow,...... soft 
la- zy, In the at-mosphereso ha-zy, WhileI 


2. My ca-noe is growing 
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THE LOG OF THE FRANKIE. 
The ’92 Cruise of the Shenandoah C. C. 


BY THE COMMODORE. 
(Continued from Page 55k). 


Kemple’s Falls as our objective, which place we reached in time for 


water; so by carefully backing and filling I got around the dam at its 
=e left hand end and carefully slipped through the maze of reefs 
at hand into a clear little passage that led don along under the face 
of the dam to its point, and thence down to deep, clear water below. 
I shot down this easily without touching a rock, followed by Lacy, and 


the falls were run. 


We went into camp a quarter of a mile below on our last year’s 
Fripay, Aug. 6, 1892.—We got an early start this morning with _ camp ground at Keyser’s, so as to have a little fishing at this unusu- 
ally fine fishing place; and after lunch the tents were pitched over the 
our noonday lunch, after which we went into camp for the rest of the | canoes, and George and I went up inte the falls and fished all the 


day in order to enjoy the fine fishing here. Our morning's cruise was | afternoon with very good success. 


pleasant and full of events. The wilderness of reefs above the dam 
at Kite’s mill required great patience and skill to successfully nego- 
tiate, and the old broken-down dam was successfully shot, although 


the chute was very rough and full of rocks. 


We had a troublesome portage over the miserable brush and stone | time if we can slip over the dam. 
dam a mile below, which was finally accomplished by finding some 
pieces of boards among the drift along the crest of the dam and plac- 


ing them on the rocks to slide the canoes over. The day was intensely | usual high standard. 


hot, of course, and the glare of the sun upon the water would have 


been unbearable but for our colored glasses. 


We picked our way easily through the intricate mazes of the half- 
mile of reefs below the dam and landed at the spring, a mile below, 


pleasantly entertained by Miss Bettie and younger sister. 


where George and I lunched last year, to refresh ourselves with a | a very nice parlor organ and I gave an impromptu musicale. 


good drink of water. The several dams and rapids near Strickler’s 
were next tested, as was also the rattling little fall at the cliffs 
below, which finally brought us to Kemple’s—undoubtedly the rough- 
est and worst place on the entire Shenandoah, with the exception of 


the six miles of river immediately above Harper's Ferry. 


We fully expected to have a rough time of it here, and we were not 
disappointed, for if ever canoeists were knocked and banged and 
hustled around, we certainly were. We hadn't much trouble in 
threading our way through the intricacies of the reefs at the upper 
end, and then had the usual exhilarating rush down the ‘‘Devil’s Run- 
path,’ where we received a few trifling bumps from the rocks owing 


to the low water. 


We then followed the channel over the right, around the open end 
of the big navigation dam that puts out from the base of the cliffs 
along the left banks, and from here on down we had a rough time of 


it. At the end of the navigation dam, the channel twists sharpl 
around to the ieft: it is very narrow and swift, and there is a big roc 
squarely in the middle of it — at the point where it will 

most good; in trying to avoi 


to disembark and let my canoe down by the stern 


the dam and slipped over through alittle gap further to the left, 


without getting out. 


A coupleof hundred yards below this is a large 4ft. fish dam, lying 


like a huge V, with the apex as usual down stream, and with a rough 
shoot at the point filled with rocks, over and among which the water 
rushed and roared in resistless fury. I landed at the dam alone and 
examined the shoot carefully with my pike pole and decided to essay 
it. so I returned to my canoe, re-embarked, and with closed hatches 
and apron pulled up to my chin, I headed the Frankie down the fall; 
she took the plunge gallantly, but smashed up on the rocks at the foot 
of the fall with such force that I was nearly pitched out head first. 

The rock held my keel firmly, aud the boat hung fast right in the 
full force of the fall, while the water swept ina great sheet over my 
decks and closed hatches. The canoe careened until I was nearly cap- 
sized and then swung round, grinding her keel to splinters on the piv- 
otal rock, until her bow was directly up stream and high out of the 
water. It was impossible for me to work her off, so all there was left 
for me to do was to step overboard nearly up to my waist and lift her 
off. which I did with as much grace asI could muster under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Lacy, who sometimes exhibits considerable sense, showed his pres- 
evce of mind on this occasion by promptly declining the shoot and 
quietly disembarking on the side of the dam ashort distance above, as 
800n as he saw my predicament, and lifting hig canoe over the dam, 
re-embarking below, while George, who dearly loves a good stiff shoot, 
could not resist this one, but came shooting down by me while I was 
Still hanging on the rock. He swerved a little further to the left, how- 

ver, = missed the rocks by a hair's breadth and passed on with fly- 
ng colors. 

The final plunge of the falls is very bad, much the worst of all, and 
another big fishdam in it, the counterpart of the one just passed, didnt 
inprove it any, and the shoot at the apex was plainly impracticable. 
We had trouble in negotiating this dam last year, so George, who was 
in the lead, when he reached it, made no attempt to run it, byt com- 
promised by beaching the Shenandoah on the flank of the dam close 
to the right bank, lifting her over into the swift water below and let- 
ting her drift ahead of him at the length of her painter as he waded 
down the final steep slope of the rapid to the still, deep water below, 
= a8 then giving her a lift or shove off the reefs as she occasion- 

y hung. 

I had a theory, founded on my last year’s aha, that with a 
litue more care and coolness 1 could navigate nasty little piece of 


io the 
shipwreck on the rock, I was swept 
bodily ashore or aground, on the reefs alongside the channel, and had 
painter. Lacy 
shared the same fate, while George, profiting by our mishaps, did not 
attempt the shoot at all, but felt his way cautiously along the face of 


short distance below and out of sight. We found the New; 


the mill. 


were 


and a half long, are not nearly as trou 


roughest and worst. 


We found a gang of men and teams engaged in rebuilding and 
enlarging the already huge fish dam at the foot of the falls, and our 
= over this dam was quite exciting and was watched with great 
nterest by the workmen engaged on the dam. We landed at the 
fine spring in the bank a hundred yards below the dam for a drink 


= smoke, and then had a pleasant uneventful hour's cruise to 
ong’s. 


Much to our happiness we found that the beastly old brush mill dam 
here, probably the meanest to ) perteee on the entire river, had been 
so being torn down, and we passed 


completely removed, the mill 
this erstwhile troublesome place with no trouble at all. 

Half a mile below is the little white farmhouse up on the hill, where 
the “‘jerney mansion” lives, and of course the boys could not pass 

} without landing and going to the house for a drink of water from the 

+ big iron-handled pump in the shed, and to purchase some canteloupes. 

, They were rewarded by a glimpse of the “‘jerney,” who is most amus- 

{ ingly shy, as many of the back country girls are. The two or three 
smaller girls of the family—half-grown children—proved to be by no 

{ means so.shy, however, as they followed us back down to our canoes 
to see us start, and then trotted along down to the river bank to the 
old stone dam a hundred yards below, to see us jump it, which we did 
successfully. 

We soon reached Massanutton, or White House Ferry, where the 
road winding around among the defiles of the Massanutton Mountains 
from New Market to Luray, crosses the river,and where we have 
always heretofore camped, and where George and I spent Sunday last 
year, but we decided not to stop here this year, as the place offers 
such poor facilities in the way of a camp ground, but to drop down 

| eight miles further to Bixler’s rer. where there is a fine spring on 
te bank at the water's edge as well as better camping ground. 

We didn’t find Postmaster Strickler at the store and post office, but 
Miss Minnie was in, and she welcomed us so nicely and did the honors 
of the office and store so gracefully that we were quite reconciled to 
the absence of her father. We did not see Mr. Brubaker either, who 

| has left the white house (which stands abandoned and empty) and 
moved into a fine new brick mansion a little further back from the 
river. We exchanged mail with the ones at home while here, and the 
boys wrote their Berryville friends to meet us with their picnic party 
at Castleman’s Ferry on Thursday next, as we expect to reach that 
point on our way to pei Ferry about that time. We expect to 
reach Harper's Ferry on Friday evening and return home (by rail) on 
Saturday. 

We took lunch in a light sprinkle of rain on our last year’s camp 
ground, and at 2 o'clock pushed off from the — boat and turned 
our bows down the river with Bixters as our objective. We easily 
negotiated the dam at Mark's Mill, around the bend below, by running 










We felt our way across the river on the navigation dam and fished 

on the other side in the shade of the cliff, and in doing so discovered a 
clean, clear little channel through this very troublesome middle part 
| of the falls, which will much simplify our passage through at another 
ith a vivid recollection of the ex- 
cellent biscuit we procured here last year, I had Miss Bettie Keyser 
bake us five dozen this afternoon—they proved to be fully up to her 


We brushed the sand and mud off our canoeing costumes, shaved 
and otherwise made ourselves as decent and presentable as possible 
under the circumstances and spent the evening at Keyser’s, very 
They have 


Saturday, Aug. 6.—We got a good early start this morning, and 
before 8 o'clock we were packed and afloat again, and the cruise re- 
sumed. Miss Bettie and her sister came down to see us start, and 
remained standing on the bank until we passed around the bend a 
rt mill 
dam, a mile below our late camp, had been rebuilt and the shoot over 
by the bank was no Jonger open, so we were forced to make a plunge, 
which we easily did by simply sliding the canoes, with closed hatches, 
over the crest of the dam and pitching them head first into the deep 
water below, while quite a little crowd of spectators looked on from 


The stiff little rapid below the dam was easily shot and we landed 
at the spring at its foot for a drink, and in fifteen minutes more we 
itching and tossing down the Columbia Falls. These falls, 
while —— than Kemple’s Falls and — rough, being fully a mile 

lesome to negotiate; and 
while we had to exercise great patience, care and skill, we experienced 
no special difficulty in running them, the lower half mile being the 
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the canoes up in the shallow water at the left end of the dam, where 
there was an overflow running down the sloping face of the dam, until 
they grounded, and then stepping overboard and easing them down 
the slope until deep water was reached in the boat channel below. 

As we progress further down the river we are struck with the num- 
ber of fish jumping out of the water on all sides, and they were es- 
pecially numerous below the dam. George has kept our table pretty 
well popes with ‘ish during the cruise by keeping his rod and fly 
tackle handy on the deck of his canoe and whipping the stream at 
likely places. I have done but little fishing of this kind this cruise, as 
it seems to be too much trouble. 


New York C. C. 


Tse disaster of last October has proved aserious one for the New 
York C. C., so much so that the future of the oldest canoe club in the 
United States is just now very doubtful. Besides a very heavy indi- 
vidual loss to members, in canoes and other property, the club loss, 
the expense of raising the scow and repairing the house, will amount 
to about $1,000. Even with this heavy item covered and the house 
once more in good condition, the question of a safe anchorage still re- 
mains. The impossibility of securing such an anchorage at Benson- 
hurst has suggested the return to Staten Island, the old home of the 
club, but even there the anchorage difficulty is a serious one, and in- 
volves the danger of another expensive wreck. 

The club has fully demonstrated, by a series of expensive experi- 
ments, that a floating house is a in any location on Staten 
Island or the Gravesend shore which gives a svitable sailing ground, 
and a shore house is the only possible resort. The high prices at 
which the waterfront is held offer a serious obstacle in this direction, 
and what course will finally be decided on is still doubtful. The club 
is now desirous of selling the present floating house, the hull being 
comparatively new and perfectly strong and sound, while the roof and 
framework of the structure are uninjured, only the siding being dam- 
aged. After being raised the house was towed to the builder’s ship- 
yard, and the slight damage to the hull made good. The position of 
the club at the present time in membership and finances apart from 
the special expense of the wreck, is very satisfactory, the fleet is en- 
larging every year, especially in the direction of canoe yawls and 
small cruisers; and, apart from the purely canoeing features, the club 
is the best located and most promising of the boat sailing organiza- 
tions about New York. With a suitable shore location on Gravesend 
Bay, and the increasing facilities for access from New York, it offers 
exceptional advantages to canoeists and boat sailers, and any change 
of location or other backward step would be a serious loss to local 
canoeing and sailing. 

The annual meeting of the club was held on Dec. 20, the following 
officers being elected: Captain, H. H. Smythe; Purser, Wm. Whitlock ; 
Trustees, F. C. Moore, Geo. H. Daley and C. J. Stevens. 


CANOE NEWS NOTES. 


Congratulations are in order. Rear-Com. C. F. Schuster, Jr., of the 
Eastern Division, was married on Wednesday, Dec. 20, at Holyoke, 
Mass., and on Thursday, Dec. 28, Mr. Louis 8. Drake, a well known 
member of the Newtoa Boat Club, of Newton, Mass., is to become a 
benedict. 





Hifle 
Our Turkey Shoot at Akin. 


WaeENn I awoke Thanksgiving morning and heard the wind rattle the 
slats of the window blinds, and the rain drops pattering against the 
glass, I thought the prospect rather discouraging for our turkey 
match at Akin. But about 9 o'clock the wind lulled, the rain, with the 
exception of an occasional flurry, ceased, and grasping rifles and am- 
munition cases we boarded an electric car for Akin. When we entered 
we found the car pretty well filled with a party of riflemen who had 
come up on the early morning train, some of them were from Albany, 
and some from Schenectady. It was our first meeting since the tur- 
key matches of last winter and our greeting was rather hilarious. 

Akin is only about two miles from Amsterdam, so we reached our 
destination before we got really quieted down. We went over to 
Groat’s Hotel, where the match was tocomeoff Against the wall of 
the sitting room several handbills were displayed annouucing that 25 
turkeys and 100 chickens were on hand for the sportsmen to practice 
on. That was good news, though we afterward found the number of 
fowls was slightly exaggerated. 

The first thing in order was to inspect the proposed range, a new 
one that had never been shot over. Itran straight away across the 
Mohawk flats for about forty rods, then across the Mohawk River and 
Erie Canal and up a slope toa lone apple tree. The distance was sup- 

posed to be about eighty rods, but it certainly looked to be nearer half 
a mile than a quarter. 

Harry Coats took his rifle out of the case and fired several sighting 
shots, using the same elevation that he usually did for 80 rods. We 
looked closely and carefully through a good field glass, but could not 
spot one of his bullets. They either fell way short, or struck so dead 
in the soft sod that they did not throw any dirt. - 

This was a great disappointment to us, as it would be useless to 
shoot unless we could see where our bullets struck. While we were 
lamenting the landlord came down and asked us what we thought of 
the range. We told him it was no good in its present condition, with 
snow on the ground it might be all right. So, after some tals, it vas 
agreed to abandon the long range and shoot over the 40-rod offhand 
range instead. 

The firing point for this range was from the hotel piazza, and we 
were to shoot up against a very steep side-hill, the pitch was, in fact, 
nearly as great as an ordinary shingle roof, and made it somewhat 
like shooting game out of a tree. 

The turkeys were carried up, and one of them was tied to the stake, 
the landlord acted as score-keeper, and called for the names of all 
who intended to shoot. Eleven men registered. No. 1 toed the mark, 
and the trouble began. The first three shots failed to score, and No. 4 
stepped to the firing point. He was armed with a Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle .45-90-300, and when he raised it to his shoulder and took aim 
the crowd of spectators who stood near, and partly in the line of fire, 
shrank back as far as possible, while still gazing intently at the tur- 
key, who was then sitting down comfortabiy in the dead grass and 
preening his feathers. 

The gun was fired, oe instant after the roar of that enormous 
charge was heard, there*was a great commotion in turkey. The bird 
sprang instantly to the limit of his tether, then with many vigorous 
flops and bounds he whirled round and round, and over and over, 
while his great strong wings beat a rapid tattoo against his sides or 
the ground. The commotion soon subsided, and he turned —_ over 

and was still. Then a mighty yell arose from the crowd, and they 
warmly congratulated the lucky rifleman over his splendid shot. 

When the man in charge of thé turkeys got there he did not waste 
any time looking for blood, he saw at once that the turk was very 
dead, so he cut him loose and tied on another bird. 

The landlord gazed reproachfully on the author of the mischief, 
and remarked that if we kept on at that rate there wouldn't be much 
profit in it for him, as he had lost a dollar and a half turkey and only 
forty cents was on the book for shots. He was assured that it was 
an accident that probably would not occur again very soon, and after 
moving us back along the piazza a little further the match was allowed 
to proceed. 

There were but few rules and no formality about this match; it was 
in fact, a free-for-all, go-as-sou-please affair for everybody, and all 
appeard to enjoy themselves to the utmost. The spectators, of whom 
there were a hundred or less, walked round freely among the shoot- 
ers, and crossed the range back and forth with either a total disregard 
of consequences or else a trust in Providence that was most touching 
if not aehgenn to an observer at all accustomed to the rules and 
regulations enforced on an established rifle range. It may be that for 
this occasion the 

“Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack,” 
like some of the city police, had had his precinct changed, and been 
assigned to the special duty of looking out for the lives of the reckless 
— who deliberately walked around in front of loaded and cocked 
rifles. 

The shooters were mostly armed with repeating rifies, and the shoot- 
ing was very rapid. Shortly before noon I downed No. 10 turkey, and 
stopped the match until after dinner, because that was the last one 
they had on hand. The landiord assured us, however, that there 
would be plenty more raady for us after dinner, and at once hitched 
up his team and started one of his men off to a ae farmer's 
lo get some more, and we adjourned to the sitting-room to discuss the 
match and await a summons to dinner. 

So far as we had gone the cost of shots and value of turkeys very 
nearly balanced, and as the bar trade was good the proprietor had 
very jittle reason to complain. 

When we were summoned to the dining room we found as good a 
dinner as was ever set before hungry men, and the morning's sport 
had given a keen appetite for its enjoyment. Then, with the inner 
man well braced up and every one in the best of humor, we again gave 
our attention to the turkeys. 

The man had returned from his callon the farmer and had brought 
back two turkeys with him; they were good ones; the combined 
yous was a little over <6lbs. No more could be got that day, and 
the landlord said when we had them killed he would set up chickens 
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for us at five contsashot. This was not an alluring proapedt, asa 
chicken that has been shot through the body w'th a .45cal. rifle bullet 
is not of much use to anyone. There was no use of lamenticg over 
what could not be helped, so ‘after the proprietor had again extended 
the cane. by shifting the firing point to the extreme end of the piazza; 
we nD. 

The firing was very rapid, the men did not dwell on their aim, but 
pulled the trigger as soon as the sight was on the game, and as quick 
as one fired an wo pe back, another immediately took his place. 
All the bullets struck close, but it was not until the 64th shot that the 
turkey was killed. It had been avery profitable bird for the hotel 
man, and his face was wreathed in smiles as he raked in his little $6.40 
for the shots fired. Then the last turk went to the stake and the 
firing was resumed; 26 shots threw the dirt all round and over him, 
some comes through his feathers, others struck just under and 
threw him up in the air, but no blood was drawn until the 27th shot 
went through his neck and very nearly severed the head from the 
body; that ended the match. : 

The two turkeys brought in $9.10, and the landlord is so encoura; 
that I understand he is going to have another match Christmas. If he 
does I think I shall be there. P. PLAYFORD. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Port Chester Rifle Club. 


Port CHesTeR, Dec. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Port 
Chester Rifle Club was organized Jan. 1, 1889, and has led a struggling 
existence up to the commencement of the present year, when some 
new blood was added and a tract of land was purchased for a 200yd. 
range. We have always used the standard American target up to 
within a short time, but as a majority of the prize shoots in this 
vicinity are held on the German ring target, we have lately adopted 
that target to be more familiar with it. Can any one explain why a 
person used to shooting on one target can’t make as good a score pro- 
portionately on another target, and is undoubtedly the fact? I have 
seen such men as H. M. Pope, S. J. Lyon, O. M. Jewel, the late E. F. 
Richardson and a host of othersI might mention, experts on the 
standard American target, who could be led many points by shooters 
on the ring target who could not compete with them on the standard 
target. Take the Newark shoot in 1888. All the high men on the 
standard target were mostly from New England States, while the 
same men on the ring target made but a poor showing comparatively 
speaking. There is but a little difference to the average eye, when 
using the black out to the 7 ring on the standard and the 12in. black of 
the ring target. But can any one dispute the fact? 

We have some thirty odd members in the club, but the vitality, as 
in other similar organizations, is limited to five or six active mem- 
bers, who keep banging away summer and winter just the same. 
We have lately got the ‘championship’ craze from reading Forrest 
AND STREAM, and for the past two weeks have attempted to shoot a 
50-shot match for championship of the club. While we don't class 
with the regular article of that name, still we have a little wheel of 
our own toturn. It don’t take the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
to go back to the weather of the last two preceding Saturdays, that 
being our shooting day. On Dec. 9 we started in for a 50-shot score, 
but a driving rain drove us off after firing thirty shots with very in- 
di fferent results. 

Saturday, Dec. 16, dawned with about four inches of snow and 
something like four miles of London fog. About 1 o'clock it looked 
like clearing for a few minutes and we started to shoot our postponed 
50-shot match again. In about five minutes after the targets were 
_ up it began to rain in a fashion that made the target tender hunt 

is shanty ina hurry. We took in the targets for half an hour and 
in the meantime our 279-pound secretary arrived in a deluge of rain, 
everything wet and dripping. 

As soon as he got inside the shooting house he said, ‘‘You fools 
going to shoot that match to-day? I can’tshoot; I’m sick; guess I got 
the fog fever.” But after getting off his wet garments and gun un- 
packed, he again broke out with, ‘‘Well, come, let’s have the targets 
up and shoot anyway. Say, boy, you got on rubber boots and a good 
coat; you can stand it, can’t you?’ The targets were put up and the 
secretary fired the first shot, for which he gct a 22. ‘That's all right; 
nothing the matter with this day for shooting.” His second shot gave 
himal0. ‘“Yes,I knew it; that wasa flincher.”’ For his third shot 
7 camea9. “Git out; where is it?’ After a look through the Flas, 
“IT can’t see anything through that glass; it ain’t focused right. High, 
is it? Had too much elevation.’ Fourth shot, 9 came up again. 
“Where in thunder is that shot, anyway?” ‘‘Down on the bottom of 
the target,” came the answer. ‘‘Guess I lowered too much.” Fifth 
shot, 15. “That's better; but I held low that time.’’ The sixth shot 
brought up the 9 again. “That be hanged. Oh, I don’t believeit. I 
ain't ing to waste ammunition trying to shoot to-day. Now, just 
look at that fog; you can’t see the targets.’ And it was even so. Still 
he stuck to it until he fired por | shots, and then gave up disgusted. 
“No fool like an old fool,” he said. ‘Say, I don’t feel good; guess I’m 
going to besick; wish I was home. Say, R., you write up the scores 
for me, will you? And in what a day it was, will you?” I prom- 
ised. Hence this scrawl. Below are scores made: 
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New Orleans Rifle Shooting. 


New Organs, La., Dec. 16-—The Broadway Rifle Club finished their 
annual turkey shoot with the following results: 

First class: First prize, Jos. Scheffler 133; second prize, J. Roth 123. 

Second clas: First 7. M. Biri, Jr., 113; second prize, F. Lettellier 
113; Peter Verbeck 113. 

Third class: First prize, Hy Duncos 111; second prize, A. Ray- 
mond 110. 

Fourth class: First prize, L. Berthelmew 106; second prize, L. Lavie 
98; Hy Montreiul 98. 

The weather was good and splendid scores were made, to wit: 

First class: P. Kerber 191, P. Kivler 189, M. Torpfer 188, C. 
Abrens 188. 

Second class: A. Reuter 185. J. Lemator 185, Tim Dwyer 183. 

Third class: F. Offilia 182, F. Luminer 178, P. Schulz 177. 

Fourth class: J. Burkhart 179, J. Rostrop 174, Wm. Taylor 172. 

Fifth class: B. Rouen 168, C. Melcher 165, H. Kinler 147. 


LOUISIANA RIFLE LEAGUE. 


A special meeting of the officers of the Louisiana Rifle League was 
held at the rooms of the Southern Rifle Club, Dec. 15, for the purpose 
of arranging for the presencation of the pennant to the Arnault Rifle 
Club, the members of which distinguished themselves by winning the 
last league shoot. 

It has been the custom to make the presentation at some public en- 
tertainment, but the officers of the league have thought to deviate 
from this rule and make it at a house warming in the beautiful club 
house just completed and furnished by the Arnault Club at a great ex- 
_— The annual election of the league will take place in a few days. 

he candidates for the presidency are Messrs. RK. S. Landry of the 
Broadway Club and Hunt Lytle of the American Club. Both men are 
popular and it will be heads and tails as to the result of the ballot. 
There are eleven clubs in the league, each club is entitled to three can- 
didates and these candidates ballot for president. Each club has in 
the neighborhood of 100 members. A. CARDONA, JR. 


California Schuetzen’s Greeting to the Zettler R. C. 


THE appended letter from the Pacific Coast riflemen was received 
by the Zettler Club last week, together with programmes for the 
California Midwinter Fair International Shooting Festival: 

San Francisco, Dec. 14 —Zettler Rifle Club.—Gentlemen: The 
undersigned committee has been especially delegated by the San 
Francisco Schuetzen Verein to extend to your distinguished and 
famous organization a most pressing and cordial invitation to come 
to San Francisco during the Midwinter Fair and sagan aco in the 

reat shooting festival projected by the Verein. e are authorized 

y our Verein to join hands with you across the continent and give 
you a Schuetzen greeting, and to assure your estimable organization 
that such of you as will come will be received with open arms and 
such a welcome as will leave no doubts of the sincerity of our hospi- 
tality. Our Verein has learned to love and admire the fame you have 
achieved as a shooting organization, and it has endeavored to emulate 
you in your proud accomplishments; and it is desirous of meeting all 
of you personally. We have heard of your Weber, and Walther, and 
Zimmerman and many others, and we are anxious to see them. Come 
to us, as Many as you can, and we will receive you and see that you 
are properly quar‘«red; that social enjoyments will be prepared for 
you. We guarantee that you will not have any opportunity of ex- 

riencing homesickness. Do not forget your ladies, as our mem- 

rs are as gallant as Schuetzen are famed to be, and they will not fail 
to havea good time. Our ladies join with us in the invitation. Our 
fair will be as great as the Paris Exposition, one hundred buildings 
already being in the course of construction, which feature will alone 
repay you for your long journey. Should you come you will meet 
again our jolly comrades who have already visited you in the East, 
who are all anxious for a renewal of the good fellowship they enjoyed 
at your homes. Again we repeat it, come tous. Let the marksmen 
of the Atlantic and the Middle States embrace their Pacific brethren. 


















FOREST AND STREAM. 


Let us prove to our countrymen that German-American Schuet7co 
consider no distance an insurmountable barrier to friendly, social and 
competitive intercourse. Let our committee know when you are com- 
ing, and our Verein will do the rest. We have the honor to extend to 


you a most hearty and cordial Schuetzen geeeting. 
Joun T. Bors, 
Grorce H. Baurs, >Committee, 
Louis BENDEL, 


P. S.—We have addressed to you a number of our shooting pro- 


grammes. 
Cincinnati Riflemen. 


CrxcinnaTI, O., Dec. 11.—The Cincinnati Rifle Association held its 


regular practice shoot at its range to-day and made the scores as ap- 
pended. Conditions, 200yds. off-hand at the standard target: 
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Zettler Rifle Club. 


Onty eleven members of the Zettler Club were present on Dec. 19 to 
participate in the weekly club shoot. The scores made during the 
night. were of a high order. Henry _— was in particularly fine 
form, and in his five official scores made the highest average that has 
ever been made in the gallery by any of the members. His scores 
were as followers: 250, 249, 247, 245. 247; total 1,238, or within 12 points 
of the possible. This is a fine record, and will no doubt stand as the 
record 50-shot score for along time. The scores: 

Best 10-shot score, 5 entries: H+ nry Holges 250, M. B. Engel 247, Gus 
Nowak 246, H. Strate 244, C. G. Zettler 242, F. C. Ross 247, Louis Flach 
= B. Zettler 245, R. Busse 243, H. D. Muller 240, Dr. Chas. Grosch 


Champion target, oneentry: Henry Holges 250, F. C. Ross 245, Gus 
Nowak 243, M. B. Engel 241, Louis Flach 241, R. Busse 240, C. G. Zet- 
tler 239, H. Strate 238, Dr. C. Grosch 233, B. Zettler 232, H. D. Muller 
225. 


Greenville Rifle Club. 


THE members of the Greenville R. C. continue to hold up their interest 
in the weekly gallery competition. On Dec. 22 twenty-one men were 
present to participate in the class shooting. M. Dorrler with a score 
of 246 was high; Chavant with 242 second. The scores: M. Dorrler 246, 
H. Lutz 236 J. Boag 233, Spahn 228, Gotthard 224. Lembeck 221, 
Agneau 216, Hill 210, Graef 204, Robidoux 236, Purkess 233, Plaisted 
Scheeline 224, Becker 222, Holzapfel 220, Bischof 212, Maug 210, F. 
Wuestner 198, E. Wuestner 183. 


Our Own Rifle Club. 


On Dec. 18 eight members of the Our Own Club, of Hoboken, N. J., 
were present and participated in the weekly gallery competition. J. 
H. Kruse distinguished himself by making the fine score of 241. The 
scores are appended: J. H. Kruse 241, Sessman 236, Dilger 233, Smith 
226, Keiler 220, Moses 218, Schultze 236, Hartkopf 209. 


Empire Rifle Club. 


At the weekly shoot of the Empire Club on Dec. 19 the follwing 
appended scores were made by the members present, 10 shots, 25-ring 
target, i B. Zahn 244, W. Rosenbaum 242, C. Zettler 237, L. Buss 
W. Buss 231. 


RIFLE NOTES. 


Henry Holges, with his total of 1,238 in fifty shots made at the Zet- 
tler Club shoot last Tuesday night, feels that he has put up arecord 
that will cause the experts lots of trouble to overcome. 


The enthusiasm of Diamond Walt over the possibilities of his .22 at 
300yds. strikes some of our Eastern cranks as being a little wild. If, 
on his projected Eastern visit next fall, he should fall among some of 
the New Yorkers, he would have an opportunity of making a stake or 
going broke. Eight shots out of ten in an 8in. bull at 200yds. off-hand 
is considered good work with the larger caliber rifles, and when you 
add 103yds. to the range and reduce the caliber to a .22 short R. F. 
cartridge and still keep up the average, you hit the average Eastern 
erank hard, for this genius thinks he knows aboutiall there is in any of 
the modern target rifles. We trust that Diamond Wait will stick to 
his project of visiting the East and demonstrate to the Eastern cranks 
that his enthusiasm for the .22 is not of the wooly order. 


We have on several occasions seen the cunfidence of the riflemen in 
the shooting qualities of his rifle knocked into smithereens when the 
rifle was put on to the machine rest and a group of shots collected ona 
cardboard at 200yds. We have in mind two worthy shooters whose 
faith in their respective rifles was of that extreme order that it was 
customary with them to locate a shot within the 24 circle in the Ger- 
man ring target, and if by chance the marker showed a 17 or an 11, it 
was simply unfortunate for the marker, that was all. But when the 
rifles were put on the machine rest, the misfortune rested with the 
owners. They were like the boy who, on a fishing 7 monkeyed 
with the hornets’ nest. He wished he had stuck to his fishing. 


Grap-Shoating. 


All tles divided unless otherwise reported. 


FIXTURES. 
If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


Dec. 28.—Team of three shoot, at Willard’s Park, Paterson, begin- 
ning at10 A.M. Three men from any club, $30 entrauce per team, 15 
live birds pergnan. me 


Jan. 1.—New Year's tournament, Towanda (Pa.) Rod and Gun Club, 
at Towanda, Pa. Live birds and targets. 

Jan. 1.—Dexter Park live bird and target shoot. 

Jan. 1.—South Side Gun Club’s thirteenth New Year’s annual, 
at Newark. N. J. 

Jan. 4.—Union Gun Club's live bird tournament, at Springfield, N. J. 

Jan. 9.—New Jersey vs. Kings county, team shoot, on Al. Heritage’s 
grounds, Marion, N. J. 

Jan. 16-18.—Grand live and artificial bird shoot, $1,000 guaranteed, 
by the Hamilton Gun Club. J. E. Overholt, Sec’y. 

Feb. —.--Reading Shooting Association tournament; two days 
targets, one day live birds, at Three-Mile House, Shillington, Pa. 

April 4-6.—luterstate ufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association's 
grand American handicap at Dexter Park, Long Island. 

April 24 27 —Central City Gun Club’s tournament, Central City, Neb. 

May 1-6.—Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association's tournament, at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

May 17-18.—West Newburg (N. Y.) Gun and Rifle Association's 
spring tournament. 

May 22-25.—Knoxville (Tenn.) Gun Club’s thirteenth annual tourna- 
ment; first days, targets, $1,000 added money, known traps, unknown 
angles; last day, live pigeons. Open tothe world. No handicap. R. 
Van Gilder, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association's fifth annual 
tournament, Topeka, Kansas. J.C. Clark, Sec’y. 

June 11-16.—New York State Sportsmen’s Association for the Pro 
tection of Fish and Game, thirty-sixth annual tournament, at Utica, 
N. Y., under auspices of Oneida County Sportsmen’s Association. 

June 19-21.—Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company's first 
annual tournament, at Cleveland, Ohio. $1,000 added money. 

June (third week).—Atlantic City Rod and Gun Club, ain days’ 
tournament. Address R. C. Griscom, Sec’y, Atlantic City, N. J 

Aug. 21-24.—Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association annual 
tournament, under auspices of Altoona Rod and Gun Club, at Wop- 
sononock Park, Altoona. 

Oct. 4-5.—West Newburg (N. Y.) Gun and Rifle Association’s fall 
tournament. 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Charles Smith, our own “‘Dutchy,” the famous trap and field shot 
of Plainfield, N. J., recently spent a few days in and about Norfolk, 
Va., shooting and looking up old acquaintances and making new ones 
as a matter of course. When “Dutchy” gets among shooters he is 
bound to talk shoot, and one evening in Norfolk he struck a reo that 
began to talk shoot and match shoot at that. ‘‘Dutchy” fell into the 
humor of the party and was nothing loth to shoot a match. One of 
the party asked if he wouid shoot a 100-bird match for $100 a side 
against an ‘unknown.” “I don’t care who you put up,” said the 
amiable ‘‘Dutchy,” “‘but $100 is not enough gelt. ake it $250 aside 
and we'll have a shooting match for keeps.” This proposition suited 
the Norfolk contingent, forfeits were posted, Jan. 18 named as the 
date and Norfolk as the place. Everything was lovely. and “Dutchy” 
had no misgivings as to his ability to beat any one the Norfolk sp rts- 
men could muster. A few days ago the Norfolk people named their 
“unknown,” and what was “Dutchy’s” surprise to learn that his op- 

nent was to be “Little Neaf” Apgar, of Evona, a bosom friend, and 
‘or many yearsaclubmate. “Dutchy” was true to his colors, how- 
ever, and the result is that some good shooting and at least a close 
contest will be seen at Norfolk on Jan. 18. The men are eve! 
matched, and on fair birds should run close to 86 or 88 in the hundr 
— ones are that a fair contingent of Jerseymen will witness the 
match. : 


New Year's Day will bea red-letter day on the grounds of the South 
Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., when the club will hold its thirteenth 
“annual.” These affairs are now looked upon as fixtures for the first 
day of the year, and no other New Jersey club ever arranges a shoot 
for that day, all the shooters flocking to the South Side grounds, 
which are situated —— the coal chutes, about three minutes’ 
walk south from the Emmett street station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
raad. All who attend, whether friends or strangers, are accorded a 
hearty welcome and given all the shooting they desire. Among the 
most active of the club members are Wm. R. Hobart, secretary of the 
club; J. R. Terrill, the efficient manager; R. H. Breintnall, Asa White- 
head, E. O. Geoffroy, R. Beam and Lemuel Thomas, all of whom put 
forth strenuous efforts to make visitors feel at home. There will be 
an abundance of lunch and a full supply of all kinds of ammunition 
on the grounds. The house is a cosy one and will be well warmed. 
Shooting will begin at 9 A. M. and continue until dark. 


It is rather surprising that with the number of first-class profes- 
sional shots in this country so few contests are held between them. 
For two years Elliott, Class, Fulford and Brewer have done more 
match shooting than all the rest together. Looking over two years’ 
records of these experts it is seen that Elliott shot fifteen matches, 
Class seventeen, Fulford fifteen and Brewer eight. The record also 
shows that Brewer. who shot at 733 birds, leads the list with an aver- 
age of 94.270. Then comes Class, who shot at 1,600 birds, and aver- 
aged 92.973. Elliott shot at 1,425 birds, getting an average of 92 603, 
while Fulford, who shot at 1,403 birds, averaged 90,092. Here is a quar- 
tette who in two years shot at an aggregate of 5,161 bids and killed 4,- 
763, an average of 92.286 per cegt., and we wonder if any four men in 
the trap-shooting ranks could excel the showing. It is extremely 
doubtful and we also doubt the ability of any four men on either side 
of the Atlantic to defeat the above four in an up and up match at 100 
er more live birds each. 


Frank E. Butler, manager for Annie Oakley, was at the Class-Elliott 
shoot on Erb’s grounds, looking as at and hearty asever. He was 
deeply interested in the shooting, and jokingly requested Elliott to 
name a figure for a s ason’s exhibition of trap work, the condition 
being that the Kansas City man was to guarantee to kill 193 or more 
out of each 200 birds shot at, and all the birds to be trained. Mr. But- 
ler states that Miss Oakley has taken possession of her new house in 
Nutley, and for tbe first time in a number of years can say she is “at 
home” on a hearthstone of her own. She has already signed for next 
season with Buffalo Bill's Wild West show, which will exhibit durin 
the entire season in South Brooklyn. “Little Sure Shot” is in splendid 
health and spirits, and will rest at home the greater part of the 
winter. 


With the adoption of the newly-designed indicator and careful 
observance on the eq of tournament managers in seeing that no 
favorites are played by the trap-puller, the novelty rule of the Inter- 
state Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association should become im- 
mensely popular,in 1894. During the season of 1893 this rule was sub- 
jected to severe criticism, not on account of any real defects in the 
system, but on account of the element of luck which at times would 
give a man nearly all incomers and his next-hand partner all out- 
goers. This was due in a great measure to the use of the old-style 
indicator, although in some instances it was doubtless due to favorit- 
ism on the part of the trap-puller. 


The Winchester Repeating Firearms Company’s calendar for 1894 isa 
neat piece of work and reflects credit upon the designer. The affair 
is 14x27 in size. The upper portion, besides the firm name, shows a 
trio of ranchmen engaged in the laudable duty of protecting their 
stock from wolves, a quartet of which, seen in the foreground, are 
attacking a steer. On the lower portion of the panel is a scene show- 
ing two hunters, who, in a canoe, have just rounded a jutting point of 
land and come into full view of a moose standing near the edge of a 
wood. The caption of this picture is ‘‘A Surprise Party,” with a 
doubt as to whether the hunters or the game were the most surprised. 


The members of the Maplewood (N. J.) Gun Club anticipate a great 
time on Dec. 28, when the annual dinner shoot will take place. This 
affair has become a fixture with the club, and calls out all the shoot- 
ing men of the club. The members who attend are divided into two 
teams, each man shooting at 25 artificial targets, and the team which 
is unfortunate enough to score the lowest aggregate number of 
breaks has the pleasure (?) of footing the expenses of a dinner which 
is attended by the entire club, usually on New Year's eve. Besides the 
team contest there will be a series of open sweepstakes at 10, 15, 20 
and 25 targets, and everybody shoots as long as the light lasts. 


When E. D. Fulford of Utica arrived at Erb’s on Dec. 21 he was the 
recipient of warm congratulations from all his friends on his com- 
plete exoneration oi all the charges preferred against him by the tele- 
graph company by whom he was employed. S:on after his arrival he 
was approached by J. A. R. Elliott with a proposition to shoot a 100- 
bird match on Erb’s grounds for $500 or moreaside. Mr. Fulford 
stated that he would be pleased to shoot such a match, but that he 
would not be at liberty to do so until February, 1894. We are inclined 
to the belief, however, that these two experts will meet at the traps 
earlier than February. 


Charley Tuttle, the hustling and popular captain of the Auburn (N. 
Y.) Gun Club, was greatly interest in the Class-Elliott match at 
Erb’s, and expressed the opinion that the birds were several yards 
above the average match bird. Mr. Tuttle says that trap matters are 
moving along smoothly in his section of New York State, despite the 
general depression in business circles. The Auburn boys were much 
elated over winning the first of the series of matches against Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, and hope to capture at least one more in the series. 
They were to shoot the second match at Syracuse on Wednesday last. 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Dec. 16.—At the last regular meeting of the Her- 
ron Hill Gun Club, held Dec. 12 at James Brown & Son’s, 603 Smith- 
field street, the following officers were elected for one year: Presi- 
dent, A. H. King; First Vice-President, Jacob Matz; Second Vice- 
President, Henry L. Born; wend and Treasurer, Louis Lauten- 
slager; Board of Directors, W. M. C. Jones, S. V. D. Hunington and 
H. J. Levis; Field Captain, W. S. King. It was also decided to hold 
a shoot every month during the coming year at live birds or blue 
rocks.—Lovuis LAUTENSLAGER. 


Teeter Dec. 28.is the date fixed for the match between club 
teams of three men each arranged by ‘‘Uncle Jake” Pentz. The shoot 
will take piace at Wilard’s Park, Paterson, N. J., a place which has 
won the reputation of being one of the best shooting grounds in the 
country. Kach man willshoot at 15 live pigeons, under Hurlingham 
rules (modified as to boundary); the entry fee is $30 per team, and 
there will be three moneys. Shooting will be started at 10 A. M., in 
order that all may have a good light. 


Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co., with his 
usual ruddy look. was about town last week looking up the business 
of hiscompany. He had along an incomplete proof of the soon-to-be- 
issued programme for the company’s 1894 tournament, and judging 
from a cursory examination it will develop into an attractive souvenir. 
Mr. North reports fairly good business in his lines. 


‘William Van Fosson, Charles Weinman and Charles Whittim of 
Mount Vernon, Manayunk, shot a sweepstake live pigeon match at 
Glen Willow on Dec. 19 for $10 a side, the conditions being ten birds 
each, Hurlingham rules, 20yds. rise, with an 80yds. boundary. Van 
Fosson won by seven kills to Weinman’s five and Whittim’s four. 


One week from next Tuesday will occur the great contest between 
teams comprising 20 representative shooters from New Jersey and & 
like number from Kings county, N. Y. It will be a hot affair, with no 
odds in favor of either side, and will, undoubtedly, draw the biggest 
crowd that has ever been seen on Al Heritage’s Marion grounds. 


Some months ago we were told by a prominent shooter of Washing- 
ton, D. C., that some time in May or June, 1894, one of the clu 
located there would hold a three-day’s tournament with $500 or $1,000 
added to the purses. If the Washingtonians really intend to engineer 
an affair of this kind they should lose no time in claiming dates, 
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Frank Mason, an old-time attaché of Forrest anp STREAM and now 
connected with the Mayflower, was at Erb’s on the day of the Class- 
Elliott match, looking in fine health. Mr. Mason is immensely pores 

a hearty welcome on all sides. He 
was in company vith ‘‘Tee Kay” Keller, ‘‘Dutchy” Smith and ‘Wild 


among trap-shooters and received 
Jay Eye” Beebe, and the quartette had a great time. 


To the Clubs Com; ing the New York State Sportsman's Associa- 
We rece to you our best wishes for a Happy and 

King Bird Target f ti + ean 

in adopting our z ‘ar; ‘or seven years, and trust to mee! 
you all next June in the city of U. T. K. Yours with respect, 


tion—GREETING: 


Prosperous New Year, and our sincere thanks for your 


CRUTTENDEN & Carp.—Adv. 


The Manufacturers’ Trap-Shooting Association will, undoubtedly, 
retain John Parker as their manager during the comin Foe = 
e r- 

state Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association. They will be the right 


Elmer Shaner will be found looking after the interests o: 


men in the right places. 


Shotgun matters have been very quiet on Long Island the past 
week, several club events went by default for lack of members to 
make up ashoot. The approaching holidays and the hard times that 
have been with us for some months are responsible for this unsatis- 


factory condition. 


Copake, N. Y., has arod and gun club. The organization consists 
of thirteen members. The officers are as follows: C. H. Burch, Presi- 
dent; F. Sherman, Vice-President; F. C. Rain, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. They contemplate having a shooting match every Thursday 


afternoon. 


Louis Miller informs us that Armin Tenner, the gun and powder ex- 
pert, whose interesting articles have of late added much to the knowl- 
edge of our American shotgun shooters, has decided to locate in 
Brooklyn, and will fit up his proving house upon the Dexter Park 


grounds 


The usual New Year’s Day shoot at live birds will be held on John 
Erb’s grounds in Newark, and as this will bea ‘‘day out” for all sports- 
men, @ good attendance is looked for. An extra strong lot of birds 


will be at hand, and good sport is assured. 


John A. Hartner ~—— a big turnout of target shooters at his 
grounds, Orangeville, timore county, Maryland, on New Year's 


Day. These holiday shoots of Mr. Hartner’s are established fixtures 


ead are invariably well attended. 


The third and final match between teams from the Auburn Gun 
Club, Onondaga County Sportsmen's Club and the Rochester Rod and 
Gun Club will take = on the grounds of the last-named club at 
Rochester early in January. 


James Dodds and R. Daniels, of the Greenville (N. J.) Rifle Club, had 
a successful three-days’ hunt last week in the northern part of New 
Jersey; they — partridges and rabbits as being qnite plentiful in 
the locality visited. 

Make anearly decision as to the dates for your 1894 tournament, 
send them to us for insertion in our list of fixtures, and thus avoid 
conflicting with other clubs. 


The programme of the 1894 shoot of the Chamberlin Cartridge and 
Target Company will be out in about a fortnight, and will be an 
artistic piece of work. 


J. A. R. Elliott will probably remain in the East until spring and in 
the meantime will doubtless be willing to try his hand against all 
comers. 

The “consideration” for the New Jersey vs. Kings county shoot are 
$10 per man, losing team to pay for the birds. 


he Raritan (N. J.) Gun Club has put in an outfit of electric traps. 
Wesleyan and Trinity Colleges have each organized a gun club. 
Don’t forget to send in the result of your club elections. 

C. H. TownsEnp. 


Elliott’s Great Trap Work. 
HE ESTABLISHES A RECORD. ee 


Ir was a great day for a shoot; a great day'for the birds, which had 
all the conditions in their favor; a great day for John Erb, as it 
attracted the biggest crowd seen on his grounds for years; a great 
day for J. A. R. Elliott, who placed to his credit the best record ever 
made in a 200-bird match on winter birds; a great day for Frank P. 
Class, as it clearly proved to him that on good birds he was out- 
“classed” ~ his Kansas City opponent. The day referred to was 
Thursday, Dec. 21; place, John Erb’s famous “Old Stone House” 
grounds, on Bloomfield avenue, Newark, N. J.; attraction, match at 
2u0 live birds each, for $300 a side; principals, Frank P. Class, of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., and J. A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo. 

This match, which was the outcome of the five 100-bird contests 
between these two experts, was arranged at Paterson on Dec. 8, when 
Eliott killed 98 to Class’s 91 birds, thus winning three out of.the five 
contests. It was stipulated that the match should begin at 10 o'clock 
A. M., but it was an hour and a half later before the first shot was 
fired. John Riggott, of Rockaway, N. J., had been named as referee 
and stakeholder, and when the match was arranged a forfeit of $50 
was placed in the hands of T. W. Morfey, of Paterson, who was in 
turn to itto Mr. Riggott. Mr. Morfey, however, depended upon 
somebody else notifying Mr. Riggott of his appointment as referee 
and stakeholder, and the result is that Mr. Riggott received no notice 
atall. The start of the match was put off from time to time in the 
hope that Mr. Riggott would apper, but at 11:30 o’clock the hope was 
abandoned. 

The day was an ideal one. for the season; the wind coming down 
strong and cold from the direction of the Orange Mountains, its force 
being sufficient to make a fair bird good and a good one better, while 
the clear, bright sun threw just sufficient heat to temper the keen 
edge of the wind and make it possible, with the aid of great coats, to 
stand about out of doors without shivering. The attendance was 
much heavier than during any of the previous matches shot between 
these men, there oe ane to 300 people on the grounds. 

Prominent among the spectators were noticed Elmer E. Shaner of 
Pittsburgh, manager of the Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Association, who came East to attend the Association meeting held 
in New York on Dec. 19.; Paul North of Cleveland, O., full of busi- 
ness connected with the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co.'s 
business; Jas. I. Beebe, better known, perhaps, as “Wild Jay Eye 
See,” who came up from Trenton “just te see the boys and shake 
off a little dust; Charles W. Tuttle, captain, prime hustler and lead- 
ing shot of the Auburn (N. Y.) Gun Club, down East on business 
and pleasure combined; Frank E. Butler, manager for Miss Annie 
Oakley; W. Fred Quimby of New York; M. F. Lindsley of West 
Hoboken, full of the merits of American wood powder; Eddie Col- 
ling, another one from West Hoboken; Frank Mason of Brooklyn, 
formerly business manager of ForEsT AND STREAM and now con- 
nected with The Mayflower; “‘Tee Kay” Keller of the United States 
Cartridge Co. and his side partner, the great ““‘Dutchy” Smith; Neaf 
Apgar, who looks after the cartridge-loading and shooting interests 
of Henry C. Squires & Son; George Raynor of Orange, who has just 
returned from England, bringing along with him an attack of rheu- 
matism; Howland Gasper, the newly fledged author, who is pleased 
at the success accorded “The Complete Sportsman,” his initial lit- 
erary venture; Hugh Leddy of Montclair, a prominent member of 
the Essex and Emerald Gun clubs; Dr. P. J. Zeglio of Warrenville, 
N. J., who has, since joining the Newark Gun Ciub,, —— into 
one of the best shots in the State; Al. Heritage, the well known 
“Old South Paw” of Jersey City,on whose Marion grounds the New 
Jersey vs. Kings ‘County shoot will take place on Jan. 9; Robert 
Boyle of Willard’s Park, Paterson; T. W. Morfey of the Paterson 
Gun Club; John Leonard, Fred Class, John R. and Frank Piper of 
Morristown; “Uncle Jack” Harrison of Dover; Wm. H. Green and 
Fletcher Walters of Harrison; John Cockefair of Bloomfield; E. D. 
Fulford of Utica, the famous shot who did such great work in his 
series against Brewer and Elliott and against the amateurs of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club; J. W. Hoffman of German Valley, N. J., 
who is anxious to arrange another match with Newark’s one-armed 
expert; Wm. Courter, the popular host of the American House, 
Bloomfield, and Frank Frye, a well known detective from Jersey 
oe Newark was represented by C. M. Hedden, Samuel Castle, R. 
H. Breintnall, Jas. E. Wheaton, G. L. Freche, L. E. Meeker, G. O. 
Geoffroy, Fred. Canon, Wm. Erb, R. 8S. Cromelin, Abe Wheaton and 
Alfred Whatton. 

When it was found that Mr. Riggott was not likely to appear, the 
pbs requested “Uncle Jake” Pentz to act in his stead, and after 
considerable urging he reluctantly consulted to act. C. H. Townsend, 
trap editor of Forest AND STREAM and Major J. M. Taylor kept the 
official score while W. H. Green looked after the throwing of the die 
and pulling of the traps. Class won the toss and at 11:30 went to the 
score and shot at his first bird a flipper, from No. 4 trap, which went 
to grass when the first barrel was fired. Elliott followed with a 
double on an incomer from the same trap and also scored. Thus the 
big match started and it had not progressed far when the observers 
arrived at the conclusion that Elliott was in the better form, center- 
ing his birds in fine style and killing themclean, Class was by no 
means in poor form, but was simply a little inferior to his opponent. 
Che first miss ey Class onthe fifth round when he got a twisting 
right-quarterin, ver from No. 3 trap, not an extra fast bird but 
one of the kind that delights in dodging shot. This went over the 
fence, as did his eighth, a twisting towerer. Elliott's only loss on this 
round was his 14th bird which was just fast enough to pase both 

; his 10th failed 


charges, Class’s 8d was a fast driver and neatly 

































9th, an ugly twister and good first barre! kill; his 13th was expect 


to go out, 
should have been killed; 17th, a fast towering driver 


twisted on second but came down in shape for 
the first round with a total of 24 kills for Elliott to 23 for Class. 


ON THE SECOND ROUND 


twisters that 
to 44 for Class and there was no betting. 
the good form shown at the start. Class was plodding along, shootin 


what was conceded to be a losing race. And yet he was k ig enoug: 
birds to win a match against an ordinary shot. 


DURING THE SECOND ROUND 


the right, which got the full benefit of both 


Elliott’s total was 72 and Class’s 69. 
THE FOURTH ROUND 


was opened by Class with a miss of a driver to the right. He made a 
fine kill of a very fast bird on his eleventh round, usinga good second 
at long range, the bird towering. His sixteenth was another good 
one, twenty-second, ditto; a a fast driver to the left and 

liott caught a tartar on his third, a 
very fast driver, which got a portion of the first charge, but was 


missed clean with both barrels. 
missed clean and clear with the second; he killed a hot twister with a 


quick first on the twelfth round; thirteenth, another fast one, which 
Et the second in good season and died; nineteenth, a hot incomer, 

illed with quick first; twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty-fifth, 
all hot ones and good shots. This ended the first 100 with a total of 96 
kills for Elliott and 92 for Class, and at this an intermission of 15 min- 


was decided upon. The time for the first 100 was 1h. 40m. 
THE START ON THE FIFTH ROUND 


was made promptly at 1:25, Class starting in by losing a hard-hit 
driver to the left, fairly fast, which would have been scored dead out 
of bounds had it not been riddled by the army of outside bushwackers 
as soon as it crossed the boundary. His fourth was a good bird; sixth, 
an elegant first barrel kill of an ugly zig-zagging left-quarterer; 
seventh, towered out of first, but caught the center of the second; 


eleventh was awfully hard hit with both barrels and went to 


but like a flash it rebounded and went off to be a target for the bush- 
wackers; fourteenth, another of the sort that fail to make up their 
minds which way to go, but could not get away from the second 
ght, needed second 
and got it full, a pt kill; nineteenth, a fast one; twentieth, a tow- 


barrel; seventeenth, fast towering incomer to 


erer, got center of second; twenty-fourth, one of the fast birds of the 


day and stopped with elegant second Elliott’s third was a terribly 
fast zig-zagging driver to the right, which failed to — after getting 


the first, got the second full and fell near the fence; h, a fast one; 
seventh, towering right-quarterer, good second; ninth, fast and tough 
right-quarterer, got 


thirteenth was another of the same kind, and lost for the same reason; 
nineteenth, a splendid second barrel kill of avery fast zig-zagger, 


caught at long range; twenty-second, good kill of fast bird; twenty- 
fifth, another twister and finely killed. At this stage the game stood 


119 kills for Elliott against 115 for Class. 
THE SIXTH ROUND 


was begun with a clever kill by Class of a fast incomer to the left. 
His third was shot on the ground and another bird allowed; fifth, a 


fast twisting driver to the right, but which he should have killed had 


he used better judgment in use of second, instead of putting it in in 
slap-bang fashion, the charge being away under the bird: seventh, an 
elegant second on an ugly twister and at long rae forty-second, 
fast enough for any one to miss; fifteenth, extra quic 


fairly fast bird, caught both loads. behind and went away. Elliott's 
second was a vicious zig-zageing driver to the left, got out of first. 
caught second and carried it to within 2yds. of boundary; eighth, fast 
bird; thirteenth, long second on tough twister; fourteenth, a cripple, 
could not fly, called and another bird allowed; eighteenth, required 
long second to —* twenty-fifth, very fast and good second. Score: 
Elliott 144, Class 137. The end of this round gave Elliott a straight run 
of thirty-seven kills, and neither man showed any signs of tiring, 
although both were under a strain. Betting had ceased long before, 
and the only thing to interest the spectators was the chance of Elliott 
killing out straight. 
THE SEVENTH ROUND 


was a fine exhibition by both men. Class «.ught a hot one on his 2d 
round and another on the 5th, but in each case his second barrel did 
its work; his 6th was a daisy cutter of a driver, which was hit with 
first but overshot with the second, getting away; 9th, fast driver to 
right, stopped with good second; 10th, fast and a bad twister, well 
stopped, quick first; 12th, fast bird, weil hit with both barrels, but hit 
the fence above the rail and scored lost; 17th, a rattling fast one, 
caught with long second; 21st, fast, tricky and a good lead carrier, but 
could not get two charges of shot to the boundary; 23d, very fast and 
towering enough to get over first, but had to stop at command of the 
second. Elliott’s 3d was a hummer; 6th, very fast and got 60yds. be- 
fore second stopped it; 10th, a twister and one likely to fool any one, 
but came down to a well directed second; 14th and 15th, very fast; 
18th, a really double-star bird, circled to the right, then straightened 
and fell on the arrival of a charge from second, long shot; 21st, another 
of the twisting order, very fast and kept low, first barrel was enough 
to stop it; 24th, fast and badly needed second. Score at end of this 
round, Elliott 169, Class 160. A run for Elliott of 62 consecutive kills. 


ON THE EIGHTH ROUND 


Class caught a fast and ugly twister on his 5th, hit it hard with both 
charges, but lost it by having it strike boundary fence above the top 
rail; 7th, fast driver and long second; 41th, another long second on a 
fast bird; 16th, ditto; 17th, same; 21st, quick first on a fast starter; 
22d, got out of first, but came down to second; 23d, a fast driver to 
the right, which got ahead of both loads; 25th, fast, to right, got first, 
but passed second. Elliott got a screamer on his 4th, but got it down 
on the first shot;-6th, long shot on fast bird, which got ahead of first; 
13th and 14th, both mean twisters and well killed; 16th, a hummer and 
another fine first; 19th, a circler to the right, which was hit with first, 
but turned out of second and esca This broke his run, which was 
80 straight to this point, a wonderful showing on these birds. 

The end of this round was the end of the match, and Elliott was 
declared the winner by a score of 193 to Class’s 182. Although beaten 
Class had nothing to be ashamed of, his average of 91 being above the 
ordinary on the kind of birds shot at. During the last half the birds 
were a trifle better than in the first half. There was no change in the 
weather during the day, the wind blowing a steady pace from start to 
finish. The handling of the birds was carefully attended to, while 
Lem and Duke, Mr. Erb’s famous black retrievers, did their work in 
fine form. These dogs are world-renowned, and their sagacious man- 
ner when endeavoring to retrieve a doubtful bird is always interesting 
to spectators. 

The match was one of the quickest ever shot off in this country, the 
actual shooting time being 3h. 22m. The time by rounds (25 birds each 
for each man) was as follows: 23m., 27m., 25m., 25m., 23m., 24m. 
24m. and 3im. It is doubtful if this time has ever been equalled, an 
there is not much chance that it could be on any other ground. 

Elliott’s grand total of 193 kills out of a possible 200 is another 
record that is likaly to stand for some time to come on this class of 
birds. And had it not been for the foolish ——_ anent birds hitting 
the fence his score would have been two better, as would have been 
Class’s. The expressed opinion of some of the noted sportsmen pres- 
ent was that on good birds Elliott was considerably the better shot. 
On an extra bird he is much more careful Class, who is 
given to using his second altogether too quick to be effective. There 
are a few men in the pigeon-shooting ranks who can use a vi raj 
second, but Mr. Claas ie not one of them. It must not be thought 
we are trying to disparage Mr, Class as a skillful shot and an 


to fly, was called and another bird allowed, flew like a streak, but 


came down to a apes | first; 13th, very. fast and a second; 14th, 
another screamer calling for along second; 16th tof the round, 
awfully fast and needed the good second used. Elliott got a hummer 


on his 3d, round, another on his 7th which necessitated a good —— 


ut fell a yard inside the fence; 14th, a fairly fast one, but 
killed with a 
neat first; 538d, a towering driver to the left, caught the first full, 
t. This ended 


Class set the pace by making a clean miss of a fast driver to the right, 
lost likewise on the third round; killed 17 straight and lost the next 
two, both incomers to the right. Elliott allowed his second, an or- 
dinary paced tailer, to get away. Elliott’s tenth was a fast one and 
well kiiled, as was his twelfth a fast one and tricky; his seventeenth a 
circler and fast, twenty-first and twenty-second both fast ones. Class 
put in a pretty second on his fourth; his tenth and twelfth were both 
uired skillful shots; his eighteenth and twenty-fourth 
were very fast.<On the close of this round the score stood 48 for Elliott 


The birds had been several yards better than in any of the previous 
matches, but this seemed to be no handicap for Elliott, who retained 


Class braced up to fine form and ran straight. On his third bird, a 
lightning flyer he put in a beautiful second at long range; fourth a 
good kill of a circler; sixth, killed.on ground and allowed another 
bird, which was a fast one; twelfth was another mean circler; seven- 
teenth, very fast; twenty-first, fast and tricky and a good second. El- 
liott’s third was a hot one, killed in great shape; eighth, fast driver to 
rels. flew%about 40yds. 
and fell seemingly dead. Just asthe dog reached it, however, it arose 
as if unhurt and took flight across the fields and far away; fourteenth 
good first on fast bird; seventeeth, twister, brought to grass with a 
quick first; sixty-ninth, awfully fast incomer to right, dodged first, 
but was brought down with fine second. At the end of this round 


th barrels, flew to boundary, came down and 
hit the fence above top rail, falling dead inside, but scored dead out 
of bounds in accordance with a previous agreement that any bird 
hitting the fence on or above the top rail should bea lost bird. This 
was a condition that was nonsensical but still had to be observed. His 


in leaving trap 
but not fast enough to get away from first load; sixteenth, twister 
and very fast, long second: eighteenth, a hummer; twenty-third, a 


























































ingly hard man to beat on any kind of birds, under any rules. We 

lieve that he has always been under-rated, and this belief has been 
substantiated by his work in the six matches with Elliott, during 
which he shot birds and av: 98.103 cent. 

Class used his second barrel 82 times to kill. His best runs were 18, 
17, 17, 17, 28 and 21. ; 
ne Ng second barrel was used 99 times to kill. Best runs, 13, 30, 19, 

and 80. 

Below will be found the detailed scores, shown as only the greatest. 
journal on earth can show them: 


Trap score type—Copyright 1893, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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After the big match the following sweepstak shot, 7 live birds 
man, $5 entry, 3 moneys: 

Bee je cccccccccccccce «.--0112121—6  Fulford........ eccccecece 21221117 

coccccces 2200101—4_ Lindsley................-212200—5 

PJ | 

2021000—3 





WE cs caiancducsca 01121226 Cromeilin.. 
.-.2210121—6  Morfey...... 22 
ROIS. sacae ccceccsaxns 1101010—4 Griffen! . 2/220..." 0200102—3 





Midway Gun Club. 


Marraway, N. J., Dec. 20.—The regular shoot of the Midway Gun 
Club was held here to-day. Before the shoot the annual yearly meet- 
ing was held and the yearly prizes were awarded as follows: James 
Vanbrakle first prize, hav: won the gold badge the most number of 
times during the year, $50. ‘The second best score, John Terhune, $35. 
The following board of directors was elected for the year who elect 
their president: James Vanbrakle, John Terhune, P. Applegate, Chas. 
Muirhead and David Heyer. 

No. 1, 5 live birds, $. entrance, classified, two moneys, $9 to first, $7 
to second: 

J Terhune. ..10111—4 H Holznazle.. .-11111—5 
J Vanbrakl 11111—5 
H White. 01110—8 
Be TUGEB. 0.0.0 cccccecscecscess Woe, eer 11111—5 

First divided, second on shoot-off Vanbrakleand H. White divided. 

No. 2, same conditions, $6 and $4: 

We i iaccccmcesacsedeene 11111—5 W Kelsey.. .-10111—4 
A Ivans... .--11111—5 F Worrell........... eeeee OLILI—4 
ES WRG. ccccccnsccocceeses 11111—5 

Miss and out, $1 entrance: H. White 6, A. Ivans 5, Worrel 1, Davis 
— 4, Kelsey 5, Laird 1, Hesse 1; $8 divided between White and 

vans. 

Among the large number of visitors I noticed the following oldtime 
shooters: Hank White, Albert Ivans, Leander Campbell, who shoots a 
find, handie and trap match next Saturday at Perth Amboy with Wm. 
Hartman for $100, and Oscar Hesse, all of Red Bank; James Laird and 
Harry Davis, of Freehold; Wm. Kelsey, of Chadwicks, of oe 
and giass ball fame, also the best ducking“grounds in the State of New 
Jersey in Barnegat Bay. The birds were a eS lot, going with the 
wind, which was blowing across thetraps. The birds at these grounds 
are always retrieved by F, Worrell’s English setter Ned, pronounced 
one of the best retrievers in the State. 
















Colt Hammerless Gun Club. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Dec. 16.—At the shoot of the Colt Hammerless 
Gun Club the rain fell in torrents and only five members appeared. 
The medal was won by M. F. Cook. Since the Yale and Harvard gun 
clubs shot their match on our grounds the Wesleyan College, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has formed a gun club and intends to prepare a team 
for competition with other colleges. Also a number of Trinity boys 
from Trinity College, of Hartford, are intending to join our club and 
see if they can get a team good enough; they have several fine shots 
CC Williamson ..........-+e0008 saucdbaequs 1110111110110100110001110—16 
SF MATOS, 20. ceccccccccccccccsccccovccsesese 1101111101111111111111111—23. 
M F Cook..... oe cccccccccces eccceeeeeeeeeeeoeLL11111111211111111111011—24 
MM WHEE, .. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 0111111001111110111111111—21, 
AE Pitkin............ cecccsdsocecesonsncad 0111011011110010101010101—15 





Falcon Gun Club.° 


Tue monthly shoot of the Falcons at Dexter Park, on Dee 21, 
brought together 6 members in the club event. The club event was 
followed by ateam shoot three men aside, at 5 birds. This club is 
one of the few who still cling to the old style sport of gun below the 
elbow, and the second barrel to count 14 bird. The scores are ap- 


mded: 
errmann.1 010111 0% 0—544 J Molier...1111110101-8 
Van Staden1 000101010-4 CM Meyer.0344\% 1 1 0144 00-4 
J Bohling..1011346101440-6 JN Meyer.111100001 0-5 
Judges, H. Van Staden and J. Bohling. ‘eree, J Moller. 
Sweeps in teams, low team pay for birds: 
J N Herrman..0 1 0 1 1-3 J Bohling......140 1 0 0—11%4 
J Moller........1 110 0—3 O M Merer coeee 01010-2 
John N Meyer.1% 1 1 1—414—104 H VanStaden..00001-1 — 4% 


A Begging Leiter. 

Nuriey, N. J., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: Ar I have 
just moved into my new house here (about ten miles from New York 
city) I beg of all friends and sportsmen not to pass by without ~~. 
ping. They will find the latch string on the outside. No matter if 
they shoot a $30 or a $300 gun their welcome will be jusi the same. 
In this house I intend having one room to be known as the sports- 
men’sroom. For it I want a collection of mounted birds, animal h 
skins or anything suitable for such aroom. I am going to beg o 
the sportsmen to contribute to this collection, which I will prize more 
highly if their own shooting. The giver’s name will be put on each 
specimen. Trusting I am not asking too much, and that you will pull 
the l latch string when coming this way, I am, very truly, 

Oakey Hovss, Nutley, N. J. ANNIE OAKLEY, 


Wells Fargo Express. 
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THE INTER-STATE M. AND D. 


Tue Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association held their 
annual meeeing at Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey Citv, Tuesday, Dec. 19. The 


meeting was called to order by President Chas. Tatham, and the call 
of roli showed the following present: 
Dressel, J. Von Lengerke, H A. Penrose and Noel E. Money. Messrs. 


George H. Sampson, O. D. Delano and Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 


facturing Co. were represented by proxy. 
The minutes of last meeting of stockholders were accepted as read. 


Report of treasurer was accepted and ordered filed. Report of man- 


ager. on motion, was accepted and ordered filed. 


he secretary was instructed to cast an affirmative ballot electing 


the old board of directors. Stockholders’ meeting adjourned. 

The meeting of board of directors was immediatel 
with Mr. Charles Tatham temporary chairman and 
Sonpeneey secretary. The following officers were elected to serve 
during the year 1894: 

Mr. Chas. Tatham, President. 

Mr. O. D. Delano, Vice-President. 

Mr. J. Von Lengerke, Secretary. 

Mr. J. A. H. Dressel, Treasurer. 

Mr. Elmer E. Shaner was reappointed manager. 

On motion the following committees were appointed: 
— Committee: J. A. H. Dressel, J. Von Lengerke, Charles 

‘atham. 

Classification and Tournament Committee: J. Vor Lengerke, Noel 
E. Money, H. A. Penrose. 

Club Organization Committee: H. A. Penrose, J. Von Lengerke, 
Noel E. Money. 

After an informal discussion of plans, etc., for next season, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Manager Shaner’s report reads as follows: 


The I. M. and D. A. 


The Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association was incor- 

rated under the laws of New Jersey, December 27, 1892, Mr. Chas. 

‘'atham, Mr. J. A. H. Dressel and Mr. George H Sampson being the 
incorporators. By the name the association exists until January 1, 
1942. Outlined in the charter are the association’s objects: To en- 
courage field and trap-shooting throughout the United States and 
‘erritories by organizing and assisting to organize clubs for that pur- 
pose; to give shooting tournaments and to distribute to sportsmen 
advertising matter relating thereto. The association organized by the 
election of the following Board of Directors: Chas. Tatbam, President; 
O. D. Delano, Vice-President; H. A. Penrose, Secretary; J. A. H. 
Dressel, Treasurer; Geo. H. Sampson, Justus Von Lengerke and Noel 
E. Money. Elmer E. Shaner was appointed manager. 


The Great Live Bird Shoot. 


The inaugural tournament for 1893 was the ‘‘Grand American Handi- 
cap” at live birds, which was decided at Dexter Park, L. L., April 5, 6 
and7. This event was at 25 live birds, $25 entrance, Zlyds. boundary 
around each trap, handicaps ranging from 25 to 32yds., and the three 
highest scores to take the purse. The Interstate Manufacturers’ and 
Dealers’ Association added $200 to first money. There were 21 entries 
and 3 forfeits. Robert A. Welsh won first money, $477.60; Noel E. 
Money won second money, $166 50; George Work won third money, 
$111. During the tournament 1,356 live birds were trapped. 

The success of this handicap led the association to decide on a sim- 
ilar contest for 1894, under slightly altered conditions, viz.: 25 live 
birds, $25 entrance, 50yds. boundary with a dead line, handicaps 
ranging from 25 to 32yds., and $1,000 guaranteed by the Interstate 
Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association. There is every reason to 
believe that in course of time this contest will be looked upon as the 
greatest pigeon-shooting event in the United States, and will attract 
shooters from abroad. 


On Jersey’s Soil. 


The second tournament was given at Passaic, N. J., May 19 and 
20, under the auspices of the Passaic City Gun Club, and $500 were 
guaranteed by the Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Forty-five shooters took part. There were ten events each 
day. Average entry first day 23’,,, second day 23. 6,255 targets were 
trapped in regular events. Total amount of money divided in purses 
was $770. Total amount of surplus money was $41.99. 


BEST AVERAGES FIRST DAY. - 
CR: PN, SUD xs cnccncdncvamibcssincdcssecume 77 ~=per cent. 
“ 












‘Class A. } Neaf Apgar, second. well 
5 Eddie Collins, first..... .71 per cent. 
‘Class B. + Charles Smith, second. 70 “ 
Can } Oscar Hesse, first....... per cent. 
lass C, 4 Noel E. Money, second............. “ 
BEST AVERAGES SECOND DAY. 
- { F. Van Dyke, first... .8874 per cent. 
Class A. } Neaf Apgar, second 5 
4 B. 3 Eddie Collins, first... 714 per cent. 
Class B. 4 wR. Hobart, second 6614 ig 
{ J. R. Richmond, first....... 5 per cent. 
Class C. 7 Capt. A. W. Money, second ... 7834 “ 


Up Among the Alleghenies. 


The third tournament was given at Altoona, Pa., June 21 and 22, 
ander the auspices of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, and $400 were 
guaranteed by the Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion ;. $150 were added by the Altoona Rod and Gun Club. Forty-three 
shooters took part. There were ten events each day. Average entry 
first day 28*,,, second day 28°,5. 7,275 targets were trapped in regular 
events. Total amount of money’ divided in purses was $1,077.75. 
Total amount of surplus and added money was $352.76. 


BEST AVERAGES FIRST DAY. 









. CO a OP, BOE a 60s o'sscceen nea vdincavcecwace 724, per cent. 
@lass A. +4 Radie Voilins, second "588, ~OCO* 
W. GB. Char, BEM... cccccens -70 per cent. 
Clase B, W. M. C. Jones, ! 677 a 
Wellin . 5 sa ‘ 
3 Ce A eres 738, per cent. 
Class ©. 4H J, Levis, second 644, “ 
BEST AVERAGES SECOND DAY. 
CO I I xi.0 ss nsesnnusacncnntsscastne 688, per cent. 
Claes A. 7 adie Collins, second..........s-+ss000e+- i 63%, “ 
592 Cs COD ov cnnepnncecsncenccesccunstoesnee 22, per cent. 
Class B. ee ee EE ssn civccenakenaaseseusenans 7771, * 
WE, BE, BE, oo scscccscesccessccnecsccecouss 811, per cent. 
Class C. } D. Creelman, Se00nd .......ccssceres sobnscess 71, “ 
Down the Ohio. 


The fourth tournament was given at East Liverpool, O., July 12 and 
18, under the auspices of the Kast Liverpool Gun Club. Four hundred 
dollars were guaranteed by the Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ 
Association. Thirty-five shooters took part. There were ten events 
each day. Average entry first day, 31°,); average entry second day, 


188,,; 6,370 targets were trapped in regular events, Total amount of 


















Messrs. Chas. Tatham, J. A, H. 


called to order 
r. H. A. Penrose 


money divided in purses was $787.50. Total amount of surplus and 
average money was $150.55. 
BEST AVERAGES FIRST DAY: 

G. E. Snyder, first.......... bedtsbenwetedes seed 74‘, per cent 
Class B. < Noel E. Money, . 

C. A. Young, { 
W. J. Vance, first ..... det : 
Me. Co Pe GROOMS ocak ccddescxe 

BEST AVERAGES SECOND DAY: 

oel E. Money, first...... siemens 
. E, Snyder, second....... 
. Ritchie, 
. Jones, 
H. C. Fry, second....... 





Class C. i 





Class B. { 


BOQ 





Class C. ; 


Three Great Days in Carolina. 


The fifth tournament was given at Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 16, 17 and 
18, under the — of the Charlotte Gun Club. Three hundred 
dollars were added to the purses by the Charlotte Gun Club. Thirty 
shooters took part. There were eight events each day. Average 
entry first day, 21; average entry second day, 2014; average entry 
third day, 17°,; 8,960 targets were trapped in regular events. Total 
amount of money divided in purses was $1,266.50 


BEST AVERAGES FIRST DAY: 







" { Noel E. Money, first.............- jaNeweswcusee 78 cent. 
ClassB. 5 Jim Crow, second. og ogee vi 
. W. Hoffman, first..... sceee, r cent. 
Class C. } W. M. Thomas, second,.,.......... Saeweewen's 65 ne 


BEST AVERAGES SECOND DAY: 


hn Todd, l 
oel E. Money, { BE canewas ° 


; o per cent. 
G. Daniels, second..... 

(J. 

<E 

(Ww. 





Class B. 


83 
° +082 = 
B Dodge, first. ..73 percent. 


Class C. 
. Thomas, second......... Siabebeseusiees -66 - 









BEST AVERAGES THIRD DAY: 
John Todd, first ......... So wene mane sees eoeeee82 per cent. 
Class B. Noel E. Money, S000... 0.06 eieneene cameueee re 
\ A. R. Stokes, first.......... eve r cent. 
ClassC. } i R. Dodge, second...... prices sa 
GRAND AVERAGE FOR THE THREE EVENTS: 
es Te TI, Bein nie nek venssisantsaccsentoxeuge .-79 per cent. 
John Todd, second.. .78% ee 
MRCOG Aa cccnns: ebvdessesiciessoawceseneveredusaseice 75% - 


In the “Old Bay State.” 


The sixth tournament was given at Worcester, Mass., Sept. 20 and 
21 under the auspices of the Worcester a Club; $50 were 
added by the Worcester Sportsmen's Club; 30 shooters took part; 
there were 10 events each day; average extry first day 16+,,, average 
entry second day 18; 5,300 trapped in regular events; total amount of 
money divided in purses was 890.25. 

BEST AVERAGE FIRST DAY. 









Bieek Te RAE, BOUR. scinncs casa sesvecnessen sseate r cent. 
Class B. {i E. Burns, sécond..-. wnewacaele an 

{ Capt. A. W. Money, first .++.76% per cent. 
Class C. ; yf Gilman, second....... eanpeumies sonoma “ 


BEST AVERAGES SECOND DAY. 
Class B. 
Class C. 





On Historic Ground. 


The seventh tournament was given at Lynn, Mass., Oct. 25 and 26, 
under the auspices of the Lynn Fish and Game Protective Association; 
27 shooters took part; there were 10 events each day; average entry 
first day 10°,9, average entry second day 12; 3,420 targets were trapped 
in regular events; total amount of money divid in purses was 
$363.75. 

BEST AVERAGES FIRST DAY. 
{ W. L. Davis, first...... Senawe tees adbenneene fu 74 per cent. 
Class B. | B ‘Le Roy Woodward, second.. “ 
=e CRONE ee sainckaag.cuicses-eaesion f 
ClassC. } J, Mascroft, second. 770 0 522, 
BEST AVERAGES SECOND DAY. 


§ None eligible. 





Class B. 4 Not shooting in all events. ie 
: Sil: SEUNG oc vicsepisacascnsntionsenbwawceue 7144 per cent. 
Class C. 4 Ww. Allison, second........ ccc scecc ceo. eee 


Recapitulation. 
Number of tournaments given.,..... sesbes aosentsaerdosan y 







¢ “ shooters taking pa Ral 
“ “ targets trapped...... 37,580 
“ * live birds trapped -1,356 
Amount of money divided, ........ccccsccsccscece 610.75 


Novelty Rule. 


All target events were shot under the Novelty Rule which is as fol- 
lows: Five traps are used in a straight line, 5yds. apart, placed 14yds. 
from the score, with 3 traps in a straight line, 10yds. apart, placed in 
the field 35yds. from the 5 traps. The outside traps are numbered 6, 
7 and 8. No.1 will throw a right-quarterer, No. 2 will throw a left- 
quarterer, No. 3a straightaway, No. 4 a right-quarterer, No. 5 a left- 
quarterer, No. 6 right-quartering incomer, No.7 a straight incomer 
and No. 8 a left-quartering incomer. All traps to be pulled by the 
indicator and shooters get targets from any of the 8 traps. Unknown 
traps, unknown angles, different distances. 


With Our Kind Regards. 


In closing this review we would state the foregoing is an accurate 
transcript taken from the cashier’s books. 

We would also announce the Interstate Manufactruers’ and Dealers’ 
Association will give a series of tournaments during 1894. 

Clubs desiring the Association to give tournaments under their 
auspices should make application early, bearing in mind that the In- 
terstate Association carries all paraphernalia necessary to conduct a 
first-class shootiug tournament. Respectfully yours, 

Tue INTERSTATE MANUFACTURERS’ AND DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Grand American Handicap 


At live birds will take place at Dexter Park, New York, April 4, 5 and 
6, 1894. 

The conditions are 25 live birds, $25 entrance, 50yds. boundary and 
$1,000 guaranteed by the Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Programmes containing full information will be ready 

| Feb. 10, 1894. 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 


BurnsibE, Ill., Dec. 5.—The following is the score made here to-day 
by nee Shooting Club, 15 live birds, new club medal, Dlinois State 
rule: 


Geo Kleinman, ,222212211212201—14 Dick Dead Eye..000121122100101— 9 
R B Wadsworth112221210202001—11 Jas Watsoh.. . ..221011120112101—12 
Ed Bingham. . , .021022221020010— 9 Capt Anson ,, , ,222221002221202—12 
LM Hamiline, .022122220012212—12 M J Eich 222222011112012—13 
Dec. 13.—South Chi Gun Club, 20 live birds, for club medal; 
A WReeves.12111122012112111112—19 Dr Larkin..11112101012111000010—13 
FE Willard12122221012112121000—16 Ike Watson21110200222112222212—17 
P Miller. . . .12211200012110021112—15 L Willard. .21211112010111011282—17 
JnoWatson11211212111210011101—18 _DrFor’in’m02222212102210121002—14 
Same day, 30 Peoria blackbirds. for club medal: A. W. Reeves 18, 
L. C. Willard 24, P. Miller 18, Ike Watson 21, Dr. Forthingham 23. 


Dec. 16.—Ten live birds, $5 entrance, 2 moneys: 
Abe Kleinman......,.2100102101—6 Tom Hall.,...........2002200200—5 
MOE... cncoe seeeeeees2002202211—5 Geo Kleinman.,.....,2111012212—9 
Same day, match between Abe Kleinman and Tom Hall, and George 
Kleinman and Dick Dead Eye, 50 Peoria blackbirds per man, $2 per 


man: 
Abe Kleinman .00111101111111010111111100111110100111111111001011—37 
Tom Hall...... 00001111011001111001111011110101110010101111100111—82—69 
Geo Kleinman.011111011100111101111110011001101 10101110101111111—86 
Dick Dead Eye00011010001001110001101110010101110111001100001 

Mr. Mott shot 50 for practice and broke 35. 

Ten Peoria blackbirds, entrance $1, one money: Mott 7, Geo. Klein- 
man 7, Abe Kleinman 9, Tour Hall 6, Dick Dead Eye 6. 

Same: | Mott 6, Geo. Kleinman 10, Abe Kleinman 9, Tom Hall 6, Dick 
Dead Eye 

Same: Mott 7, Geo. Kleinman 7, Abe Kleinman 7, Tom Hall 5, Dick 
Dead Eye 4. 


Dec. 20.—Audubon Gun Club handicap shoot, allowing birds, Illinois 

CB Dicke=1201111111820—184-1—14 MCauley0ae200e20210101— 94.8— 
ic ~1201111111220— — A le; 101— 12 

F A Place102102122020112—11+1—12 *Antoine.212121210010112—12 
LHamil’e021222112200012—11 14 *Eaton.. .002100020000121— 6 
W Shep’d222222000021010— 12 *Froth’m011222100020221—10 
Wadsw’h226201022221222—1 12 

*Not members. 

Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. Place were tied in three shoots before 
to-day for first place. The club gives two prizes. Following is the 
shoot-off for first place: 











F A Place........ -1211110101100— 9 RB Wadsworth. ,2121222221222—18 
Ties for oad 
CB Dicks........ 12002220011000— 7 L M Hamiline . . .12111122220022—12 


Mr. Dicks and L. M. Hamiline were tied for second place in three 
shoots before, but to-day’s result was another tie at the a. 
: VELRIGG. 


Onondaga County Sportsmen’s Club. 


SyracusE, N Y., Dec. 21.—No. 1, 15 bluerocks, entry $2: 
M Williams, ,., .011011101011111—11 C Dugard....... 110111111111111—14 
G Holloway,....101111011111111—13 C Fredericks . . .111111101101111—13 
J Herman,,.... 011001110011111—10 G Mann.........000101001111111— 9 
W Ashton.,,.... 000001111111101I— 9 H McMurchy,. .111111111011110—13 
M Forsythe, ,,..100010110010011— 7 D King.........110111111110101—12 
Mr Hunter..... 110011110110111—11  G@ Luther. ...., .111111111011111—14 
CH Mowry..... 111111011110111—13 _D Walters......111111111101010—12 
F La Strange. ..111001000010000— 5 N Ayers........100111111111111—13 
H Jones........ 110011110011101—10 J Cool ........011011111111111—13 
J Montgomery ..001111111111010—11 C Nowell.....,..101011110000111— 9 
D M Lefever, .. .10%J0011111111—12_ A G Courtney. .011111111011110—12 


No. 2, same: 





MecMurchby,.....111111011111111—14 Howell.......... 010110110110110— 9 
Fredericks. ..... 111111111111111—15 Luther,.,. +-101101111110110—11 
i ee . -111011111111110—13 Barnum, « .110001110011111—10 


Dugard,........ 011111111105111—12 Mowry... cs cc. ++-101011011111111—12 
ever..,......101101101011110—10 Hunter.,.......010110101001010— 7 


Courtney....... 011111111111111—14 Forsythe ,...,..101111010011100— 9 
Mann...........010110001111111—10 Jones..........+ 101100111111101—11 
Walters ........111110111101101—12 Ayers ..........111111001110111—13 
Cool + eee e011111010111101—11  Herman,....... 111001110110011—10 


After the shoot here our club gives the visiting clubs a nice game 
supper at Maple Bay Hotel in Mr. W. S. Barnum’s best style. 


No. 3, same: 
AG Courtney, .011111111111111—14 G Mann. 
H MeMurchy,..111111101111011—19 D King, 
C Fredericks, ,..109201000101010— 6 H Jones, 
D M Lefever. ...001110111011110—10 N Ayres,.......111100111111111—13 
C Dugard.. 011111111111111—14 _F Lefever......011101111111111—13 


-110111011111111—13 
-110111011111011—11 
-000111110111111—11 
















M Williams..... 1110111110,0111—12 Hunter.........101111001010101— 9 
The proposed shoot between the professionals and amateurs did not 
occur, and sweepstakes followed with this result. Next Wednesday 
(Dec. 27) is the shoot with the Rochester team of 12 men, Auburn 
team of 12 men and Onon County Sportsmen's Club with 12 men, 
three cornered shoot. Next shoot to be at Rochester, time to be stated 
after this shoot. FastaFF. 


Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., Dec. 9.—Match at 25 bluerocks, rapid-firing sys- 
tem, rainy weather: 
UM svcsceucwawaeVeneeateeneNascvasapenne « «1111011000000000100001011—10 
° seecsecesceeua « -0111111111111101111101101—21 
. --00011111110010001 10000110—12 
« -1011111100101110100111011—17 
« -1101100001110111101001111—16 
a eee occccceececeece eeoccese 1111101111010111100111101—19 














Answers ta Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications 





"WwW. J. F., Marion, O.—Will you please inform me through your paper 
shether the Mongolian pheasants used for oo purposes are the 
silver and golden varieties or some single and distinct variety? Ans. 
Silver and golden pheasants are included under the general name of 
Mongolian pheasants. But as now used the term refers usually to the 
ring pheasant (Phasianus torquatus). 


C. L. H., Scranton, Pa.—Will you please inform me as to—1. The 
best time to sow wild rice in Florida? 2. What is the best way to sow 
| it and will it grow in brackish water? 3. Do you consider wild celery 
as — to sow there as the rice? 4. Where can I find the rice? Ans. 
1. Immediately after the crop is ripe and the seed can be procured. 2. 
fow it in places where the water is sluggish and there is a muddy bot- 
tom. Soak the seed first in water, so that it will at once sink to the 
place selected and not be drifted away by wind or current. It will 
thrive in brackish water. 3. Yes. 4. If possible arrange with local 
parties to gather it for you. 








SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 
Write for Our Illustrated Catalogue 


“HEADS AND HORNS.” 


directions for and 
glad Sadore ate, ‘Sled’ pois tor ests andl 
— and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxi- 
dormy. 


‘WARD'S MATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Hints 


for making the GAME LAWS 
IN BRIEF more usefal to 
shooters and fishermen will 
be eladly received. The 
BRIEF is handsomely illus- 
trated and costs only 25 cents. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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fpROM the first issue of this paper it has been 


used, and for nearly twenty years this particular 
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ANGLING. 


The American Angler’s Book. 


Combining the natural history of sporting fish, the art of 
taking them, with instructions in fly-fishing, fly-making and 
rod-making, and directions for fish breeding. Description of 
salmon runs, inland trout fishing, etc. By THap. Norris. 
80 illustrations. Cloth. Price, $5.50. 


American Fishes. 


A popular treatise upon the game and food fishes of North 
America, with especial reference to habits and methods of 
capture. By G. Brown Goope. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, 496 pages Price, $3.50. This is, by far, the most pop- 
ular work which has ever been published on the fishes of 
America, and is the book that no angler who takes pleasure 
in knowing the fishes which afford him sport, can afford to 
miss. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


Comprising its complete scientific and life history, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, and a fuli 
description of tools, tackle and implements. By James A. 
HensHAL., M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 470 pages. Price, $3.00. 
Dr. Henshall’s monograph is the standard work. 


lore About the Black Bass. 


Being a supplement to the ‘Book of the Black Bass.” By 
James A HENSHALL, M.D. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 204 pages. 
Price, $1.50. This is a supplement or sequel of Dr. Henshall’s 
first volume, in which the author’s aim is to bring the sub- 
ject matter down to date. 


Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc. 
By J Harrineton KEENE. With plates of the actual material 
tor making flies of every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 
pages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the book embraces every- 
thing which the fly-fisherman wants to know about the senses 
of fish, practical fly-fishing, casting and fly-making; with list 
of standard flies and their dressings; the feathers, sill» and 
other material used in fly-making, there are samples of all, 
attached to blank sheets like pictures by way of illustration. 


Fishing Tackle. 
Its Materials and Manufacture. A practical guide to the best 
modes and methods of making every kind of appliance neces- 
sary for taking fresh-water fish and for the equipment of the 
angler and fly-fisher. With 454 illustrations and explanatory 
diagrams. By J. HarRincton KEEne. Price, $1.50. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 


By Epwarp A. Samvg.s, President of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, author of ‘*The Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England and Adjacent States and Prov- 
inces,” “‘Among the Birds,” Associate Editor of “The Living 
World,” etc., etc. Cloth, 480 pages (7x91éin.), 147 illustra- 
tions. Price, $5.00. The author is known as one of the most 
devoted and expert salmon fishermen of America. The vol- 
ume is likewise noteworthy as an example of the rare possi- 
bilities of amateur photography. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. 
Wetts. Illustrated. Cloth, 364 pages. Price, $2.50. The 
most exhaustive work on the subject in print. 
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MANUALS. 


Game Laws in Brief. 


Laws of the United States and Canada Relating to Game and 
Fish Seasons. For the guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 
Compiled by Cartes B. Reynotps, Editor of Forest and 
Stream. Paper. Price, 25 cents. Gives all sections relative 
to game and fish seasons, limit of size or number, non-resi- 
dents, transportation, etc. All in brief, but full enough for 
the practical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. Carefully 
compiled, and shorn of verbiage. Handsomely illustrated 
with numerous half-tone engravings from Forest and Stream. 


Woodcraft. 


By Nessmux. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those who 
go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, having had a great 
deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admirably in 
putting the wisdom so acquired into plain English. 
Tricks of Trapping. 

Camp Live in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trap Making. Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. By W. 
Hamitton Gipson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Log Cabins. 
How to Build and Furnish Them. By Witu14m S. Wicks. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. Mr. Wicks might have 
called his book “Every Man His Gwn Log Cabin Builder,” 
for he has set out to describe fully and particularly each de- 
tail in the process of construction. Plans are given for 
cabins, large and small, with details of exterior and interior. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 


Compiled by “Sznrca."’ Cloth. Illustrated, 224 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the shooter, 
the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, the canoeist, 
the camper, the outer, in short for the field sportsman in all 
the varied phases of his activity. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Standard Works for the Sportsman’s Library. 
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SHOOTING. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 


Which Interest Gunners, with Descriptions in Language Un- 
derstanded of the People. By GurpoN TRUMBULL. Cloth, 222 
pages. Price, $2.50. The average gunner with this work at 
hand would have little difficulty in identifying the contents 
of his bag from the text alone. Identification is further facil- 
itated by portraits of the birds. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 


A comprehensive scientific treatise upon the natural history, 
including the characteristics, habits, affinities and capacity 
for domestication, of the Antilocapra and Cervidz of North 
America. Second edition. By Joun Dean Caton, LL.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. 50 illustrations; steel portrait. Price, $2.50. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


Wit! votes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breechload- 
ing Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, Choice of 
Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, Theories and Experiments. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth,770 pages. Newedition. Price, $2 50- 


The Art of Shooting. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Ex- 
tracts from the Best Authorities. By CHarLes LANCASTER. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings from instantaneous 
pho.ographs. Price, $3.00. New edition. 


Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting. 


By Capratn Apam H. Bocarpus, Champion Wing Shot of the 
World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds; Flight and Resorts of Waterfowl; Breeding and Break- 
ing of Dogs. With an appendix. Cloth, 493 pages. Price, 
$2.00. There is no other man in this country—or in any 
other, for that matter—better fitted to teach a novice the art, 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. By T.S. Van Dyke. 
The information contained in ‘“‘The Still-Hunter” is as ex- 
haustive as it is possible to make it. 390 pages. Price, $2. 


The Breech=-Loader and How to Use It. 


288 pages. Price, $1.00 A book for that numerous class of 
sportsmen who delight in a day’s shooting, but have neither 
the time nor the means to make the sport a life's study. 
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CAMP AND HOME. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Row .anp E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth, 187 pages. Price, $1.00. ‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop” is 
brimful of quaint humor and sentiment, and there is an 
unmistakable touch of human nature in Uncle Lisha himself 
and his good old wife, Aunt Jerushy; in Sam Lovel, the 
hunter, and in fact in all the other characters introduced. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” by Row.anp E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth. Price, $1. When Uncle Lisha went West, Sam Lovel 
took Antoine as his partner, and the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the two as trappers are described with all the charm 
of our author’s quaint style, while their friends and enemies, 
and all with whom they are brought into contact, in the 
course of the story, step on to the stage real living creatures. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By GerorGE BrirpD GRINNELL. Cloth, 417 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. New edition, revised. Like 
most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story tellers. They have 
a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which have been 
handed down from father to son, and transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in 
Nebraska, the author of the present volume camped and 
hunted with them, and joined in their village life. The nights 
were given up to story telling, and many of the tales told 
in the lodge and by the flickering camp-fire were carefully 
translated and written down. When published they excited 
greatinterest. They are talesof daring and adventure, weird 
accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; relations 
of the ways of life in the cid, wild days; stories of war and 
the craft of war parties, the history of the tribe as treasured 
by the very old men. There is mother-wit in these stories, 
they are full of humor, sentiment, pathos and human nature. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. By Grorce Birp GRINNELL. 
Cr. 8vo., $1.75. In this volume the story of the Blackfoot 
tribe is told by-a friend, one who has hunted with them on the 
prairies, slept in their lodges, lived in their camps, and shared 
their daily life. The stories which constitute this ‘history 
have been taken down by the author from the lips of the 
narrators, and are given without change as told to him. 
There is a singular and charming freshness about the stories, 
which give the history of renowned warriors of ancient and 
modern times, show how ancient customs arose, and explain 
natural phenomena. The account of the daily life, customs, 
and history of the Blackfeet presents a series of graphic 
pictures of savage life in peace and in war. 


Our New Alaska ; 


Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated. By Cuaries HaLioce. 
Cloth, 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Mr. Hallock’s 
writings are always vivid and full of life. 


ANY BOOK HERE NOTED WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE KENNEL. 


Dogs: Their Management and Treatment 
IN DISEASE. A Study of the Theory and Practice of Canine 
Medicine. By AsHmont. Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $2.00. The 
Forest and Stream says that this is one of the most valuable 
treatises on canine management and therapeutics that has 
appeared on this side of the water. 


Kennel Record and Account Book. 


Boards, $3. An indexed volume of 180 pages, consisting of a 
series of carefully prepared blank entry forms suited to the 
registration of all kennel events and transactions. 


Dog Points and Standards. 


First Lessons in Dog Training, with the Points and Standards 
of all Breeds of Dogs. Paper, new edition, 106 pages, revised 
to date. Price, 50 cents. 


Training vs. Breaking. 
Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. By S. T. 
HammonpD, Kennel Editor of Forest and Stream. Revised and 
re-written. To which is added a chapter on training pet dogs, 
by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. Price, $1. A book for dog 
owners, who, by the instructions here plainly given, can suc- 
cessfully train their hunting dogs. 


Modern Training; 


Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2. This treatise is after the 
modern professional system of training. It combines the 
excellence of both the suasive and force systems of education, 
and contains an exhaustive description of the uses and abuses 
of the spike collar. 


House and Pet Dogs; 
Their Selection, Care and Training. Paper, price 50 cents. 


Lee’s Modern Dogs. 


History and Description of the Modern Dogs (Sporting Divis- 
ion) of Great Britain and Ireland. By Rawpon B. Lez, kennel 
editor London Field. Illustrated, 584 pages. Price, $7. This 
is a standard work by an acknowledged authority, and is up 
todate. It treats all sporting breeds exhaustively. The illus- 
trations are idealized portraits of typical specimens. 


Kennel Secrets. 


How to breed, exhibit and manage dogs. By AsHmont. The 
dog from the time he is conceived to the time he curls himself 
up for his last long sleep is treated from every standpoint that 
could possibly occur to a man of wide experience with dogs. 
Every important subject that has engaged attention has been 
fully discussed, generalities being held practically valueless 
and misleading. Dlustrated, 344 pages. Price, $3.00. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American and 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun. 


By H.H. Cloth. Price, $2.50. The instructions are the re- 
sult of the author’s amateur practical experience of 37 years. 
Forest and Stream says: ‘This work is a very we'l written 
treatise upon the subject, containing some new ideas and 
much that is interesting and instructive to the new beginner 
as well as not a little that will be beneficial to even oic 
hands to study.” 
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YACHT AND CANOE. 


Small Yachts. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the Ruling 
Types of Modern Practice. With numerous plates and illus 
trations. By C. P. Kunnarpr. New ed., 470 pp. of type and 
illustrations and 87 plates. Size of page, 1444x1244. Price, 
$10. This book is intended to cover the field of small yachts, 
with special regard to their design, construction, equipment 
and keep. 


Steam Yachts and Launches; 


Their Machinery and Management. By C. P. Kunparpr. 
With plates and many illustrations. New ed., 267 pp. Price, 
$3.00. A complete review of the development and present 
status of the marine engine and boiler as applied to steam 
yachting. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 
A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and 
comprehensive directions for the construction of Canoes, 
Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. 
SrepHENS, Canoeing Editor of Forest and Stream. Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numerous illustra- 
tions, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. 


Canoe Handling. 
The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, Practi- 
cal Management and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. Bowyer 
Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Yacht Architecture. 
By Drxon Kewp, Associate of the Institute of Naval Architects 
and Member of Council. Second edition. Super-royal 8vo., 
530 pages, numerous plans and designs. Price, $16.80. 


Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 
By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval Architects (Mem- 


ber of the Council). 750 pages, with numerous plans and 
designs. Price, $10. 
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ANGLING. Price. 
American Angler’s Book. Memorial edition. NOPRIS.................. $5.50 
American Fish and How to Catch Them.........................+-. 1.00 
American Fishes. Large 4to. Goopr. Illustrated...................0205 3.50 
American Game Fishes. SHIELDS................. cece eccceeeceeceecees 2.50 
American Salmon Pee. PRIA 55 ales ch icsines ab son seas sk aeaesaeees 1.00 
Angling Gnd Trolling LOK PiKE .. ..0...0.00006.0ccscesscsecesscoesesceeses 50 
Angling on Salt Water......... penensaceesiebesipenicsnswbaeersles om sede 50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. SHIPLEY.................. 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. (Fishing, tools, tackle.) HENSHALL........... 3.00 
RU PN MN OPURONNE MEIN ao is ono on wo sn 0s Scien ais cian -erecisie'c o scwie's oiare'sis 5.25 
Domesticated Trout. LIVINGSTON STONE.........0 2.0... eee eee ee eee 2.50 
Favorite Flies and How to Tie Them............................005. 5.00 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. RoosSEVELT and GREEN........... 1.50 
Fishing Tackle, Its Material, Ete. Keene. LIllustrated............... 1.50 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-CHENEY Collection. Illustrated............ 2.50 
Fishing on American Waters. GENIO C. SCOTT..............cceeeeeeee 2.50 
Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout. With plates 1.50 
Fiy-Fishing in Maine Lakes. STEVENs. [Illustrated........... cs0 SD 
Fiy-Rods and Fly-Tackle. WELLs. Illustrated.......................0. 2.50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing.....................cccccccccccees 2.50 
More About the Black Bass. HENSHALL.................ccccceceeeees 1.50 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters ................cccceccccccccessces 1.00 
PARDO RARER. FEAINIINE so ois 5 ain sista sin isissisia sie cc dotdsovsegeesceseossses 1.00 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, Ete. RoosEvELT... 2.00 
es eR RRO, AERRUE ooo oes oe.sise.0'0s pois sedinem ce dovecsecees acess 00 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. ROOSEVELT..... .......... 2.00 
Trout Culture. Stack. Illustrated...... KPA ESb UN wee KO ONGioaie nsw Gaeaexwes 1.00 
With Fly-Rod and Camera. SAMUELS. 147 plates...................... -00 
BOATING AND YACHTING. 
Art of Sailmaking. LIllustrated. New edition...................e00eee00 5.00 
Amateur Sailing in Open and Half-Open Boats. Brippie. Illus... 1.50 
Boat Building and Sailing. NEISON and Kemp. Illustrated............ 3.00 
Boat Sailing and Management. PRESCOTT.................ccceeeeeees 25 
Boat Sailor’s Manual. QUALTROUGH ............. ccc cccccccccccccccccces 2.00 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. ‘‘SENECA”.......... ccccccccccccccccccccccs 1.00 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. }. STEPHENS.......... 2.00 
Canoe Handling and Sailing. C. B. Vaux. New edition............... 1.00 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. BISHOP..................cccccccccccccece 1.50 
Canvas Canoes; How to Build Them. PaRkKErR B. FIELD............. 50 
Corinthian Yachtsmen, or Hints on Yachting. BIDDLe...... .. 1.50 
Cruises in Small Yachts and Big Canoes. SPEED. Illustrated....... 2.50 
Fore and Aft Seamanship for Yachtsmen........................... 50 
Forms of Ships and Boats. BLAND................0fccceeeeeceeeeeeees 75 
Four Months in a Sneakbox. BISHOP................. ccc ceeeeecceeee 1.50 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing ................cccccccccces cee <wonpen eee 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing. FITZGERALD..................... 1.00 
Manual of Naval Architecture. WHITE........¢........cccccccccccece 9.60 
Masting and Rigging of Ships. Kippina. Illustrated......... sdiace eases 1.00 
Marine Engines and Steam Vessels. Murray. Eighth edition....... 2.25 
Model Yachts. 118 designs and working diagrams. GROSVENOR........... 2.00 
Practical Boat Sailing. Davies. Illustrated..........................5. 2.00 
Practical Boat Building. NEIson. [Illustrated............... ......... 1.00 
Rigger’s Guide and Seaman’s Assistant. Sixth edition. Illustrated. 1.25 
Ropes, Their Knots and Splices.....................ccccccccc cscs cecee 50 
Sails and Sailmaking. Kippina, N.A. Twelfth edition. Illustrated..... 1.25 
Sailor’s Language. W. CLARK RUSSELL. Illustrated..................... 1.25 
Sailor’s Manual and Handy Book. QUALTROUGH..................... 3.50 
Sailor’s Sea Book. Rosser. New edition......................cce ee eeees 1.25 
Small Yachts. C. P. KunHarpt. Third edition, enlarged, 470 pages....... 10.00 
Steam Yachts and Launches. KuNHARDT. New edition............... 3.00 
The Marine Steam Engine. SENNETT. 244 illustrations................ 6.00 
Yacht Architecture, Designing and Building. Drxon Kewp....... 16.80 
Yacht Building for Amateurs. BIDDLE.......................ccccceees 1.00 
Yacht and Boat Sailing. Kemp. Illustrated, 2 vols..................... 10.00 
Yacht Designing, Hints to Beginners. BIDDLE. Illustrated......... 1.00 
Yachts and Yachting. CozzeEns, 135 illustrations....................... 2.00 
Yachtsman’s Guide. PATTERSON. New edition................ccceeeeees 5.00 
MRAM BE BEOGY TEGO. 6a os 5 055.55. 55 ooo cisesscsccccecescccecswese 1.50 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World....... 3.00 
American Sportsman. LEWIB. ............cccccsccccccsecccccccvcsecccecs 2.50 
AES Ge SUUROU ONE, DA MOAT a 5.55 e000: s'n cS in'e 0:0 sd ocd eee creiee eeecie se 3.00 
Big Game of North America. SHIELDS..................... 0.0 eee ee eee 3.50 
SER, SAIREIIIRE oo. o.5<o5 isin: oo 0:0's 0.000.000.0500 eesevessieviecesses 1.00 
Cruising in the Cascades. SHIELDS..................00002 ceeeeceeeeeee 2.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. BoGarpus. New edition........... 2.00 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports, 2 vols..................ccccccecceceeees 4.00 
Game Laws in Brief. With pictures from Forest and Stream............ 25 
Gunsmith’s Manual, A Practical Guide. Illustrated, 376 pages...... 2.00 
Gun and Its Development, with Notes on Shooting. GREENER... 2.50 
How I Became a Crack Shot, with Hints to Beginners. Farrow 1.00 
Hunting in the Great West. SHIELDS.................cccccccccccscccs 75 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen. .................cccccccccccccecsesac 1.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. ROOSEVELT.... ...............ee0000: 3.00 
Instructions in Rifle Firing. Capt. BLUNT.......................0005 2.00 
Letters to Young Shooters. GALLWAY................ccccces coececes 2.50 
ne mk SN NINE NEI oo on ied -¥e.d s.0io bb pinjeseivisise ops ewe bow eederioson oc - 2.00 
Modern American Pistol and Revolver. Ilustrated..... ........... 1.00 
ee OREPORIAG, © MEUNEES oon anc owns seaGer sine ow suwabeneneeseamesss.s 1.00 
re NN eNO cna 5 wdic tia uvase wikaa labs Ole Coan wale ema wenielewecewr 50 
SE Nn DENS SEINE So iin lao 55 son od me SS wis wesw 00098 6.5, bie S'S 0S Wee see 75 
Shooting on Upland, Marsh and Stream. LEFFINGWELL............ 3.50 
ND NIN 8 ia ao ys os sn cwd cc ni we peak ox eSenn de gee sa awesome 15 
Sport with Gun and Rod. Cloth, handsomely illustrated............... 5.00 
Sportsman’s Paradise, or the Lakelands of Canada. Illustrated... 3.50 
NS WAU ENUM a ocho ok curicle als dinmnninig nies wR w a Ose oes MeeeeG eens 2.00 
Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles. ...........0c0cccccccscvcccccccces 50 
waa and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle. H.C. Buiss........... 50 
Wiid Fowl Shooting. LEFFINGWELL. Half morocco, $3.50; cloth‘.... 2.50 
THE HORSE. 
Diseanes OF Miorses. DAZE. Paper... ... 6 ..ccccccesccccsceccesececce 75 
Se rs BRMEND DPGCUOF. « . . . -.. 0. vononons. 00 sbeeescvckecssemece 1.50 
Horse, The, and His Diseases, and Rarey’s Method............... 1.25 
NE ENS EURO MENPEIID 6 o.oo coos 5 os cnc de coseesdsesevasedasceeseas 3.50 
Horse Training Made Easy. JENNINGS. Illustrated.................... 1.25 
Horsemanship for Women. MEeap. Illustrated by Parker.............. 1.25 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor. 400 illustrations.....................ccccceeee 3.00 
DREREY O REOLBE THOIONIONIE «ojo. 5i. vos c ok dc ccccwcccsvccccuccecscceccis 3.00 
Pi OE REEES I CO CIDEED MMNBERED, 0 6 6'n inn o:sie10\0)0:6 5.01018 610 bv 5045 bo 01506-0009 000 cocese 100 
_ ™* Saddie Horse and Guide to Riding. Illustrated...................... 1.00 
“OS Stonehenge on the Horse. English edition, 8v0..........sscceeceeseere BBO 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 19m0...,,...,,.++++0050+ 200 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
No books exchanged. Registration, if desired, 10 cents extra. 
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CAMPING AND ADVENTURE. Price, 
Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray. [Illustrated................. $1.25 
Adirondack Tales. Murray. Illustrated, 2:vols., each...............205 1.50 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. NORTHRUP................ 1.25 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. With map. HENSHALL,.......... 1.50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Amateur Trapper. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth...............065 uaguekes sheame 75 
CSMNRNATE DRG COMIN CARO eo ois 5 0 6.0.05 coleisinieaicin nosis dedcvesmciieséce oa 1.25 
Canee and Camp Cookery. “SENBCA”.. .......5..0000.cccccsesccsscsencis 1.00 
Complete American Trapper. GrsBson. Ilustrated.................... 1.00 
Gipsey Tents and How to Use Them.....................cccccecceees 1.25 
Hints on Camping. HENDERSON. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth.................- 1.00 
BUGRUUEOR ARG ERNIE TEASER ooo 5.50.55 5:0: 0:5.5.0:0,016:9:0-055 06 trained eee ee alenie 75 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them..................cccesceccccces 1.50 
Trappers’ Guide. NEWHOUSE. New edition................ccceeeeececcee 1.00 
Woodcraft. ‘‘NESSMUK”..........+. slasslave ecalela tier niatoscietsiatainre mralessiucpie aera bans.aca 1.00 
GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
Guide to Moosehead Lake. FARRAR. Cloth................cceeeeeeeee 1.00 
Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Lakes. Farrar. Cloth........ 1.00 
Guide to Adirondack Region. STODDARD...................00eeeeeee * 25 
Guide 60: AMALOSCORBIN THORION 4. 6.5 55cicisiccecscccccceviedetsiees ceasscves 1.00 
Guide 66 TAKS Geil «6 an.6 5 cc cciees vs0esce tenn sere LNGawomnaliapeeeiates 50 
AE RS Ag ooo oosarn's aston a.ass)s Sis any sel seoS-o bee 1k Mawes Wee eieennes 50 
SURE AOE 25a CTI RM oo 55 os 5. 5. 01015's 5:0 05s a winters a1sr6 oisiae sles eiawanecisies 1.00 
Map of the A@ironGacks. STODDARD. ........ccccccccscscccevsccscccces 1.00 
TRAE AE EUR NE) RAIMI 5 5053 o5ic0 conc oes oskcnewsccacsceeeseeos 50 
Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado.......................002- - £1.80 
ae ey EEN. RARE MMNM cee ican ye secon beenendnaceuedess senate - 1.50 
Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake. FARRAR................c0eeeeees --- 1.00 
Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region. FARRAR. .......... .... -- 1.00 
Southern California. T.S. Van DYKE...... aaereraaras RA, Seta Ceeaeeeneen - 1.50 
KENNEL. 
American Book of the Dog. SEIBEDS. .. « 6cceccciscccccccdceveveceseces 3.50 
Book of the Dog. VEROSHAW. With portraits................cceeeeeees 8.00 
Breaking and Training Dogs. DALZIEL. ..............cccccccscscccccce 2.50 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Account Book. Large 4to.......... 3.00 
BPISGRBOS. GE BRE PIO. DAIFAM akin dnwenctasievaicctschebsccnee’ bas ences 80 
i I Bg a o6 oa ss wlonle hs cist as So uetmetnwes dw eceavndoucewees 2.00 
BOG ROCCO. No. in a inne ce i nnnas dened siseseees au es bead ese cadets 50 
Dog Breaking. Hurcuinson. Eighth edition.....................000% 3.00 
Dog in Health, Habits and Diseases. LANDSEER. Illustrated........ 25 
Dogs of Great Britain and America....................cccceeccccccce 2.00 
Dogs of the British Isles. STONEHENGE. With 50 plate portraits........ 6.00 
Dog, The. Dniks, MAYHEW and HUTORINGON,...0...050600ccsesies sececccceccse 3.00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking. HAMMOND.................ccccccccccccces 1.00 
Dog Training, First Lessons and Points of Judging. Paper...... 50 
Dogs, Mansromont OF. MATHEW. AGM ooo: 5 6 os. écesiccccceasnivcescesis ante 75 
Dogs, Management and Treatment in Disease. ‘ASHMONT”....... 2.00 
OE RE OI sas ocvis wince nv ain sie NG wb ein Ca eit din waeennoe seni owe.cwe 5.00 
Tiouse and’ Pet Dems. WMiusteabod 6 a5 secs iii oiccccesccccvecsvescscccecs 50 
Modern Dogs of Great Britain and Ireland. Sporting Division. LEE 7.00 
ROUTE er NIEIIRE AV ATIIR. oo vein oho vies vsldcgiensbdicss na gecaeetedy execute 2.00 
Pedigree Record Book. 200 pages, fifth generation and index........... 2.50 
Pocket Mennel Mecord. Fall leathor. ... .........ccccccccvcssccsscccccecs 50 
Shaw’s Hllustrated Book of the Dos. .............cccccsscccccccccccce 8.00 
Stonehenge on the Dog. With portraits........................eseeeees 2.50 
The Greyhound, Coursing, Breeding and Training. Da.zirt..... 1.25 
The, Winsett, TAstOEy Ol, Mo BOW SIN « oo.6o0. 05 vad soos 5000 epdevivcdvcaics 2.50 
The Collie, History, Points, Ete. DawuzieL. Colored portraits........, 1.00 
A eres, MIR, SUI oss soo 5 sca c o'u'g ose toa SS bad da a bee even xcoue ce 1.50 
The Scientific Education of the Dog for the Gun.................. 2.50 
‘The Sheep Dog. Paner,.O0'cta.: cloth.......6.066cicscccaccscaswesecece rae 
The St. Bernard, History, Points, Etc. Datzie..................... 1.25 
The Spaniel and Its Training. MERCER....... 2.22. 0ccciccccccccsccese 1.00 
AS Oe EE, PURSE Gs 5 os oc case ipinn Fab he da wkeeaaareoune war Pacieds 1.00 
The Fox-Terrier. LEE. Illustrated. New edition...................00000 1.50 
Training Trick Dogs. Illustrated, paper ..............ccccccccccsccecece 25 
AMR ONT MANO AONE 5 oso. c nice cdiceoneseeereseev oeaesaaes pewswegiecewecun-s 2.50 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Amimal Eife Ot Our BCaspere. o5..5 o's.) vias scien. vealed via Modabawedevess 50 
Antelope and Deer of America. CATON.................. cc cece ee cecce 2.50 
Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds, 3 vols., $303; colored, 
$60. Water Birds, 2 vols., $24; colored.................. Ralstonia ears 0.00 
Batty’s Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 44 illus., new edition.... 1.50 
Big Game of North America. SHIELDS........... 2.0... . ccc cece eeees 3.50 
BROOM OF Semmes. Ta oes ois inns oe secs hace bb ecccicas eeetaces 8.00 
Cage Birds and Sweet Warblers................0..0.ccccccccccccceece 2.00 
Care and Mimg@ime TiwGs. ADAME. «ooo Si.évccsys 0k d5 5cvceciccescecdcsice 50 
Coues’ Check List of North American Birds. Illustrated........... 3.00 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds. Illustrated................... 7.50 
Guide to the Study of Insects. PACKARD.................cccccccecces 5.00 
MROMOUS TlOON OF TRIPS. PCT a ons oc w ccsic nce cccccsscccccuccévcecce 25 
Insects, How to Mount. MANTON..............cccccccccccccccccccccece 50 
diife Om Une Beeemoere. EMERTON..<..........5 i ccccccescccec eccvesececedces 1.50 
Manual of North American Birds. Rm@way........................ 4.50 
Names and Portraits of Birds. TrumsButt. 90 illustrations........... 2.50 
WNeGeweneist s: Gameee,  MEATNARD. oo ooo oo 6 osc ceo esaniegs-vncvcacseceesesanc 1.25 
Nests and Eggs of Birds of the United States. Gentry........... 20.00 
Nests and Eggs of North American Birds. Davtis................. 1.75 
Our Common Birds and How to Know Them..................... 1.50 
COMP APRN BEETS. New Cibo Rs 6 505ioic code coos os ga dase neeies divin becieeace 1.50 
Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur. Illustrated..................... 1.50 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. Hornapay. Illustrated...... 2.50 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher. MANTON....................ccccceece 50 
Taxidermists’ Manual. Brown. [Illustrated; $1; paper................ 50 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the Worid....... 1.00 
Blackfoot Lodge 'Tales. GRINNELL..............0 2. ccc cc ccc cccccecccce 1 75 
City Boys. im: tme WOOGs.. WRIIS. «on 6.6 oi seccecws ccoscccedeccceccecs 2.50 
Ferrets, Their Breeding and Hunting.......... 2.2.00... cecceccccuvee 24 
Mountain Trails and Parks in Colorado. Illustrated................ 1.50 
Old St. Augustine, Florida. REyYNoLpDs. [IIlustrated................... 1.00 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. GRINNELL.................... 1.75 
Poems of the Rod and Gun. McLELLAN ................. 00 cece ccc eeee 1.25 
SOA, PERE TONE OIE a o.oo. 00.5 05.0 0555 9.0.00 45:6 eh nag tle Kdio ba Waele owiecs 5.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper. _WRIGHT........ ihiebiha wo dove lacslels ayeere aia. coated 1.50 
Practical Poultry Keeping. BBEAIS,.... .....ccccccseccccccccccccccece 1060 


Sam Lovel’s Camps, MOI bsid4-40:109 600000 ba Kedeweh aia Sasmenals 
Vacle Lisha’s Shop, ROBIN rrrveveveveveverveereevesepreete pm: ooenes 
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